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CHAPTER XXX 
FREEMASONRY AND THE HOUSE OF STUART 


HE theory that connects the royal *house of the 
Stuarts with Freemasonry, as an Institution to be 
cultivated, not on account of its own intrinsic 
merit, but that it might serve as a political engine 
to be wielded for the restoration of an exiled 
family to a throne which the follies and even the 
crimes of its members had forfeited, is so repug- 

nant to all that has been supposed to be congruous with the true 

spirit and character of Freemasonry, that one would hardly believe 
that such a theory was ever seriously entertained, were it not for 
many too conclusive proofs of the fact. 

The history of the family of Stuart, from the accession of 
James I. to the throne of England to the death of the last of his 
descendants, the young Pretender, is a narrative of follies and some- 
times of crimes. The reign of James was distinguished only by 
arts which could gain for him no higher title with posterity than 
that of a royal pedant. His son and successor Charles I. was 
beheaded by an indignant people whose constitutional rights and 
liberties he had sought to betray. His son Charles IT., after a long 
exile was finally restored to the throne, only to passa life of indo- 
lence and licentiousness. On his death he was succeeded by his 
brother James II., a prince distinguished only for his bigotry. Zeal- 
ously attached to the Roman Catholic religion, he sought to re- 
store its power and influence among his subjects, who were for the 
most part Protestants. To save the Established Church and the re- 
ligion of the nation, his estranged subjects called to the throne the 
Protestant Prince of Orange, and James, abdicating the crown, fled 
to France, where he was hospitably received with his followers by 
Louis XIV., who could, however, say nothing better of him than 
that he had given three crowns for amass. From 1688, the date 
of his abdication and flight, until the year 1745 the exiled family 
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were engaged in repeated but unavailing attempts to recover the 
throne. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that in these attempts the 
partisans of the house of Stuart were not unwilling to accept the 
influence of the Masonic Institution, as one of the most powerful 
instruments whereby to effect their purpose. 

It is true that in this, the Institution would have been diverted 
from its true design, but the object of the Jacobites, as they were 
called, or the adherents of King James was not to elevate the 
character of Freemasonry but only to advance the cause of the Pre- 
tender. 

It must however be understood that this theory which connects 
the Stuarts with Masonry does not suppose that the third or Mas- 
ters degree was invented by them or their adherents, but only that 
there were certain modifications in the application of its Legend. 
Thus, the Temple was interpreted as alluding to the monarchy, the 
death of its Builder to the execution of Charles I., or to the de- 
struction of the succession by the compulsory abdication of James 
II., and the dogma of the resurrection to the restoration of the 
Stuart family to the throne of England. 

Thus, one of the earliest instances of this political interpretation 
of the Master's Legend was that made after the expulsion of James 
II. from the throne and his retirement to France. The mother of 
James was Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. The Jacobites 
called her “the Widow,” and the exiled James became ‘“‘ the Widow’s 
son,” receiving thus the title applied in the Masonic Legend to 
Hiram Abif, whose death they said symbolized the loss of the throne 
and the expulsion of the Stuarts from England. 

They carried this idea to such an extent as to invent a new sub- 
stitute word for the Master’s degree, in the place of the old one, 
which was known to the English Masons at the time of the Re- 
vival in 1717. 

This new word was not, as the significant words of Masonry 
usually are, of Hebrew origin, but was derived from the Gaelic. 
And this seems to have been done in compliment to the Highland- 
ers, most of whom were loyal adherents of the Stuart cause. 

The word MWacbenac is derived from the Gaelic mac, a son, and 
benach, blessed, and literally means the ‘blessed son;” and this 
word was applied by the Jacobites to James, who was thus not only 
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a ‘‘widow’sson ” but a “blessed” one, too. Masonry was here made 
subservient to loyalty. 

They also, to mark their political antipathy to the enemies of 
the Stuart family, gave to the most prominent leaders of the re- 
publican cause, the names in which old Masonry had been appro- 
priated to the assassins of the third degree. In the Stuart Masonry 
we find these assassins designated by names, generally unintelligible, 
but, when they can be explained, evidently referring to some well- 
known opponent of the Stuart dynasty. Thus, Romvel is manifestly 
an imperfect anagram of Cromwell, and /ubelum Guzbbs doubtless 
was intended as an infamous embalmment of the name of the Rev. 
Adam Gib, an antiburgher clergyman, who, when the Pretender was 
in Edinburgh in 1745, hurled anathemas, for five successive Sundays 
against him, 

But it was in the fabrication of the high degrees that the parti- 
sans of the Stuarts made the most use of Freemasonry as a political 
instrument. 

The invention of these high degrees is to be attributed in the 
first place to the Chevalier Ramsay. He wasconnected in the most 
intimate relation with the exiled family, having been selected by 
the titular James III., or, as he was commonly known in England, 
the Old Pretender, as the tutor of his two sons, Charles Edward 
and Henry, the former of whom afterward became the Young Pre- 
tender, and the latter Cardinal York. 

Ardently attached, by this relationship, by his nationality as a 
Scotchman, and by his religion as a Roman Catholic, to the Stuarts 
and their cause, he met with ready acquiescence the advances of those 
who had already begun to give a political aspect to the Masonic 
system, and who were seeking to enlist it in the Pretender’s cause. 
Ramsay therefore aided in the modification of the old degrees or the 
fabrication of new ones, so that these views might be incorporated 
in a peculiar system; and hence in many of the high degrees in- 
vented either by Ramsay or by others of the same school, we will 
find these traces of a political application to the family of Stuart, 
which were better understood at that time than they are now. 

Thus, one of the high degrees received the name of ‘‘ Grand 
Scottish Mason of James VI.” Of this degree Tessier says that 
it is the principal degree of the ancient Master’s system, and was re- 
vived and esteemed by James VI., King of Scotland and of Great 
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loyal Brethren. This emblem is worn as the gorget of the Scotch 
Knight. It is not very certain, however, when this degree was 
added, whether immediately after King James’s abdication or about 
the time of the attempt to set his son on the British throne.”?! 

This extract from Robison presents a very fair specimen of the 
way in which Masonic history was universally written in the last 
century and is still written by a few in the present. 

Although it cannot be denied that at a subsequent period the 
primitive degrees were modified and changed in their application of 
the death of Hiram Abif to that of Charles I., or the dethrone- 
ment of James II., and that higher degrees were created with still 
more definite allusion to the destinies of the family of Stuart, yet it 
is very evident that no such measures could have been taken during 
the lifetime of James IT. | 

The two periods referred to by Robison, the time of the abdica- 
tion of James II., which was in 1688, and the attempt of James III., 
as he was called, to regain the throne, which was in 1715, as being, 
one or the other, the date of the fabrication of the degree of Scot- 
tish Knight or Master, are both irreconcilable with the facts of his- 
tory. The symbolical degrees of Fellow Craft and Master had nat 
been invented before 1717, or rather a few years later, and it is ab- 
surd to speak of higher degrees cumulated upon lower ones which 
did not at that time exist. 

James IT. died in 1701. At that day we have no record of any 
sort of Speculative Masonry except that of the one degree which was 
common to Masons of all ranks. The titular King James III., his 
son, succeeded to the claims and pretensions of his father, of course, 
in that year, but made no attempt to enforce them until 1715, at 
which time he invaded England with a fleet and army supplied by 
Louis XIV. But in 1715, Masonry was in the same condition that 
it had been in 1701. There was no Master’s degree to supply a 
Legend capable of alteration for a political purpose, and the high de- 
grees were altogether unknown. The Grand Lodge of England, 
the mother of all Continental as well as English Masonry, was not 
established, or as Anderson improperly calls it, “revived,” until 1717. 
The Institution was not introduced into France until 1725, and there 
could, therefore, have been no political Masonry practiced in a 
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country where the pure Masonry of which it must have been a cor- 
ruption did not exist. Scottish or Stuart Masonry was a superstruct- 
ure built upon the foundation of the symbolic Masonry of the three 
degrees. If in 1715 there was, as we know, no such foundation, it 
follows, of course, that there could have been no superstructure. 

The theory, therefore, that Stuart Masonry, or the fabrication of 
degrees and the change of the primitive rituals to establish a system 
to be engaged in the support and the advancement of the falling 
cause of the Stuarts, was commenced during the lifetime of James 
II., and that the royal chateau of St. Germain-en-Laye was the 
manufactory in which, between the years 1689 and 1701, these de- 
grees and rituals were fabricated, is amere fable not only improbable 
but absolutely impossible in all its details. 

Rebold, however, gives another form to the Legend and traces the 
rise of Stuart Masonry to a much earlier period. In his //zstory of 
the Three Grand Lodges he says that during the troubles which dis- 
tracted Great Britain about the middle of the 17th century and after 
the decapitation of Charles I. in 1649, the Masons of England, and 
especially those of Scotland, labored secretly for the re-establishment 
of the monarchy which had been overthrown by Cromwell. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose they invented two higher degrees 
and gave to Freemasonry an entirely political character. The dis- 
sensions to which the country was a prey had already produced a 
separation of the Operative and the Accepted Masons—that is to say, 
of the builders by profession and those honorary members who were 
not Masons. These latter were men of power and high position, 
and it was through their influence that Charles II., having been re- 
ceived as a Mason during his exile, was enabled to recover the 
throne in 1660. This prince gratefully gave to Masonry the title of 
the ‘ Royal Art,” because it was Freemasonry that had principally 
contributed to the restoration of royalty.’ 

Ragon, in his Masonic Orthodoxy,* is still more explicit and 
presents some new details. He says that Ashmole and other 
Brethren of the Rose Croix, seeing that the Speculative Masons 
were surpassing in numbers the Operative, had renounced the simple 
initiation of the latter and established new degrees founded on the 


1“* Histoire de Trois Grandes Loges,” p. 32. 
2Ragon, “ Orthodoxie Macgonnique,” p. 29. 
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Mysteries of Egypt and Greece. The Fellow Craft degree was 
fabricated in 1648, and that of Master a short time afterward. But 
the decapitation of King Charles I., and the part taken by Ashmole 
in favor of the Stuarts produced great modifications in this third and 
last degree, which had become of a Biblical character. The same 
epoch gave birth to the degrees of Secret Master, Perfect Master, 
and Jrzskh Master, of which Charles I. was the hero, under the 
name of Hiram. These degrees, he says, were, however, not then 
openly practiced, although they afterward became the ornament of 
Ecossaism. 

But the non-operative or ‘“ Accepted” members of the organiza- 
tion secretly gave to the Institution, especially in Scotland, a politi- 
cal tendency. The chiefs or protectors of the Craft in Scotland 
worked, in the dark, for the re-establishment of the throne. They 
made use of the seclusion of the Masonic Lodges as places where 
they might hold their meetings and concert their plans in safety. 
As the execution of Charles I. was to be avenged, his partisans 
fabricated a Templar degree, in which the violent death of James de 
Molay called for vengeance. Ashmole, who partook of that politi- 
cal sentiment, then modified the degree of Master and the Egyptian 
doctrine of which it was composed, and made it conform to the two 
preceding degrees framing a Biblical allegory, incomplete and in- 
consistent, so that the initials of the sacred words of these three de- 
grees should compose those of the name and title of the Grand 
Master of the Templars. 

Northouck,’ who should have known better, gives countenance 
to these supercherzes of history by asserting that Charles II. was 
made a Mason during his exile, although he carefully omits to tell 
us when, where, how, or by whom the initiation was effected; but 
seeks, with a flippancy that ought to provoke a smile, to prove that 
Charles IJ. took a great interest in Masonry and architecture, by 
citing the preamble to the charter of the Royal Society, an associa- 
tion whose object was solely the cultivation of the philosophical 
and mathematical sciences, especially astronomy and chemistry, and 
whose members took no interest in the art of building. 

Dr. Oliver, whose unfortunate failing was to accept without 
careful cxamination all the statements of preceding writers, how- 


1**Constitutions,” p. 141. 
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ever absurd they might be, repeats substantially these apocryphal 
tales about early Stuart Masonry. 

He says that, about the close of the 17th century, the followers 
of James II. who accompanied the unfortunate monarch in his 
exile carried Freemasonry to France and laid the foundation of 
that system of innovation which subsequently threw the Order into 
confusion, by the establishment of a new degree, which they called 
the Chevalier Magon Ecossats, and worked the details in the Lodge 
at St. Germain. Hence, he adds, other degrees were invented 
in the Continental Lodges, which became the rendezvous of the 
partisans of James, and by these means they held communication 
with their friends in England.’ 

But as the high degrees were not fabricated until more than a 
third of the 18th century had passed, and as James died in 1701, we 
are struck with the confusion that prevails in this statement as to 
dates and persons. 

It is very painful and embarrassing to the scholar who is really 
in search of truth to meet with such caricatures of history, in which 
the boldest and broadest assumptions are offered in the place of 
facts, the most absurd fables are presented as narratives of act- 
ual occurrences, chronology is put at defiance, anachronisms are 
coolly perpetrated, the events of the 18th century are transferred 
to the 17th, the third degree is said to have been modified in 
its ritual during the Commonwealth, when we know that no third 
degree was in existence until after 1717; and we are told that high 
degrees were invented at the same time, although history records 
the fact that the first of them was not fabricated until about the 
year 1728. Such writers, if they really believed what they had 
written, must have adopted the axiom of the credulous Tertullian, 
who said, Credo guta tmposstble est—‘‘1 believe because it is im- 
possible.” Better would it be to remember the saying of Polybius, 
that if we eliminate truth from history nothing will remain but an 
idle tale. 

We must, then, reject as altogether untenable the theory that 
there was any connection between the Stuart family and Free- 
masonry during the life of James II., for the simple reason that at 
that period there was no system of Speculative Masonry existing 


1 Historical Landmarks,’ II., p. 28. 
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which could have been perverted by the partisans of that family into a 
political instrument for its advancement. If there was any connection 
at all, it must be looked for as developed at a subsequent period. 

The views of Findel on this subject, as given in his //zstory of Free- 
masonry, are worthy of attention, because they are divested of that 
mystical element so conspicuous and so embarrassing in all the state- 
ments which have been heretofore cited. His language is as follows: 

‘Ever since the banishment of the Stuarts from England in 
1688, secret alliances had been kept up between Rome and Scot- 
land ; for to the former place the Pretender James Stuart had re- 
tired in 1719 and his son Charles Edward was born there in 1720; 
and these communications became the more intimate the higher the 
hopes of the Pretender rose. The Jesuits played a very important 
part in these conferences. Regarding the reinstatement of the 
Stuarts and the extension of the power of the Roman Church as 
identical, they sought at that time to make the Society of Free- 
masons subservient to their ends. But to make use of the Frater- 
nity, to restore the exiled family to the throne, could not have been 
contemplated, as Freemasonry could hardly be said to exist in Scot- 
land then. Perhaps in 1724, when Ramsay was a year in Rome, or 
in 1728, when the Pretender in Parma kept up an intercourse with 
the restless Duke of Wharton, a Past Grand Master, this idea was 
first entertained, and then when it was apparent how difficult it 
would be to corrupt the loyalty and fealty of Freemasonry in the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, founded in 1736, this scheme was set on 
foot of assembling the faithful adherents of the banished royal family 
in the High Degrees! The soil that was best adapted for this in- 
novation was France, where the low ebb to which Masonry had sunk 
had paved the way for all kinds of new-fangled notions, and where 
the Lodges were composed of Scotch conspirators and accomplices 
of the Jesuits. When the path had thus been smoothed by the 
agency of these secret propagandists, Ramsay, at that time Grand 
Orator (an office unknown in England), by his speech completed 
the preliminaries necessary for the introduction of the High De- 
grees; their further development was left to the instrumentality of 
others, whose influence produced a result somewhat different from 
that originally intended.”?! 


£¢¢ Geschichte der Freimaurerei.”—Translation of Lyon, p. 209. 
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After the death of James II. his son, commonly called the Chev- 
alier St. George, does not appear to have actively prosecuted his 
claims to the throne beyond the attempted invasion of England in 
1715. He afterward retired to Rome, where the remainder of his 
life was passed in the quiet observation of religious duties. Nor is 
there any satisfactory evidence that he was in any way connected 
with Freemasonry. 

In the meantime, his sons, who had been born at Rome, were 
intrusted to the instructions of the Chevalier Michael Andrew Ram- 
say, who was appointed their tutor. Ramsay was a man of learning 
and genius—a Scotchman, a Jacobite, and a Roman Catholic—but 
he was also an ardent Freemason. 

As a Jacobite he was prepared to bend all his powers to accom- 
plish the restoration of the Stuarts to what he believed to be their 
lawful rights. Asa Freemason he saw in that Institution a means, if 
properly directed, of effecting that purpose. Intimately acquainted 
with the old Legends of Masonry, he resolved so to modify them 
as to transfer their Biblical to political allusions. With this design 
he commenced the fabrication of a series of High Degrees, under 
whose symbolism he concealed a wholly political object. 

These High Degrees had also a Scottish character, which is to 
be attributed partly to the nationality of Ramsay and partly to a 
desire to effect a political influence among the Masons of Scotland, 
in which country the first attempts for the restoration of the Stuarts 
were to be made. Hence we have to this day in Masonry such 
terms as “‘ Ecossaim,” “ Scottish Knights of St. Andrew,” “ Scottish 
Master,” “Scottish Architect,” and the ‘Scottish Rite,” the use of 
which words is calculated to produce upon readers not thoroughly 
versed in Masonic history the impression that the High Degrees of 
Freemasonry originated in Scotland—an impression which it was the 
object of Ramsay to make. 

There is another word for which the language of Masonry has 
been indebted to Ramsay. Thisis Heredom, indifferently spelled in 
the old rituals, Herodem, Heroden and Heredon. Now the ety- 
mology of this word is very obscure and various attempts have 
been made to trace it to some sensible signification. 

One writer’ thinks that the word is derived from the Greek 


1London Freemasons’ Magazine. 
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hieros— holy,” and domos—“ house,” and that it means “the holy 
house,” that is, the Temple. This explanation is ingenious, and it 
has been adopted by some recent authorities. 

Ragon,' however, offers a different etymology. He thinks that 
it is a corrupted form of the medizval Latin Aeredum, which signi- 
fies a ‘‘heritage,” and that it refers to the Chateau of St. Germain, 
the residence for a long time of the exiled Stuarts and the only 
heritage which was left to them. If we accept this etymology, I 
should rather be inclined to think that the heritage referred to the 
throne of Great Britain, which they claimed as their lawful posses- 
sion, and of which, in the opinion of their partisans, they had been 
unrighteously despoiled. 

This derivation is equally as ingenious and just as plausible as 
the former one, and if adopted will add another link to the chain of 
evidence which tends to prove that the high degrees were originally 
fabricated by Ramsay to advance the cause of the Stuart dynasty. 

Whatever may be the derivation of the word the rituals leave us 
in no doubt as to what was its pretended meaning. In one of these 
rituals, that of the Grand Architect, we meet with the following 
questions and answers : 

‘““Q,. Where was your first Lodge held? 

“A. Between three mountains, inaccessible to the profane, 
where cock never crew, lion roared, nor woman chattered ; in a pro- 
found valley. 

‘‘Q, What are these three mountains named ? 

“4, Mount Moriah, in the bosom of the land of Gabaon, Mount 
Sinai, and the Mountain of Heredon. 

‘““Q. What 1s this Mountain of Heredon ? 

‘4, A mountain situated between the West and the North of 
Scotland, at the end of the sun’s course, where the first Lodge of 
Masonry was held; in that terrestrial part which has given name to 
Scottish Masonry. 

‘“Q. What do you mean by a profound valley 

‘4. I mean the tranquillity of our Lodges.” 

From this catechism we learn that in inventing the word /ere- 
don to designate a fabulous mountain, situated in some unknown 
part of Scotland, Ramsay meant to select that kingdom as the birth- 


1¢¢ Orthodoxie Maconnique,” p. 91. 
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place of those Masonic degrees by whose instrumentality he expected 
to raise a powerful support in the accomplishment of the designs of 
the Jacobite party. The selection of this country was a tribute to 
his own national prejudices and to those of his countrymen. 

Again: by the “profound valley,” which denoted “ the tranquil- 
lity of the Lodges,” Ramsay meant to inculcate the doctrine that in 
the seclusion of these Masonic reunions, where none were to be per- 
mitted to enter except ‘the well-tried, true, and trusty,” the plans 
of the conspirators to overthrow the Hanoverian usurpation and to 
effect the restoration of the Stuarts could be best conducted. _ Fort- 
unately for the purity of the non-political character of the Masonic 
Institution, this doctrine was not generally accepted by the Masons 
of Scotland. 

But there is something else concerning this word //eredon, in its 
connection with Stuart Freemasonry, that is worth attention. 

There is an Order of Freemasonry, at this day existing, almost 
exclusively in Scotland. It is called the Royal Order of Scotland, 
and consists of two degrees, entitled “‘ Heredon of Kilwinning,” and 
“Rosy Cross.” The first is said, in the traditions of the Order, to 
have originated in the reign of David I., in the 12th century, and 
the second to have been instituted by Robert Bruce, who revived 
the former and incorporated the two into one Order, of which the 
King of Scotland was forever to be the head. This tradition is, 
however, attacked by Bro. Lyon, in his Hestory of the Lodge of 
Edinburgh. He denies that the Lodge at Kilwinning ever at any 
period practiced or acknowledged other than the Craft degrees, or 
that there exists any tradition, local or national, worthy of the name, 
or any authentic document yet discovered that can in the remotest 
degree be held to identify Robert Bruce with the holding of Masonic 
courts or the institution of a secret society at Kilwinning 

“The paternity of the Royal Order,” he says, “is now pretty 
generally attributed to a Jacobite Knight named Andrew Ramsay, 
a devoted follower of the Pretender, and famous as the fabricator of 
certain rites, inaugurated in France about 1735-40, and through the 
propagation of which it was hoped the fallen fortunes of the Stuarts 
would be retrieved.” ? 

On September 24, 1745, soon after the commencement of his 


1‘* History of the Lodge of Edinburgh,” Pp. 307. 
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invasion of Britain, Charles Edward, the son of the Old Pretender, 
or Chevalier St. George, styled by his adherents James III., is said 
to have been admitted into the Order of Knights Templars, and to 
have been elected its Grand Master, a position which he held until 
his death. Such is the tradition, but here again we are met by the 
authentic statements of Bro. Lyon that Templarism was not in- 
troduced into Scotland until the year 1798. It wasthen impossible 
that Charles Edward could have been made a Templar at Edin- 
burgh in 1745. 

It is, however, probable that he was invested with official su- 
premacy over the high degrees which had been fabricated by Ram- 
say in the interest of his family, and it is not unlikely, as has 
been affirmed, that, resting his claim on the ritual provision that the 
Kings of Scotland were the hereditary Grand Masters of the Royal 
Order, he had assumed that title. Of this we have something like 
an authentic proof, something which it is refreshing to get hold of 
as an oasis of history in this arid desert of doubts and conjectures 
and assumptions. 

In the year 1747, more than twelve months after his return from 
his disastrous invasion of Scotland and England, Charles Edward 
issued a charter for the formation at the town of Arras in France of 
what is called in the instrument ‘a Sovereign Primordial Chapter 
of Rose Croix under the distinctive title of Scottish Jacobite.” 

In 1853, the Count de Hamel, Prefect of the Department in 
which Arras is situated, discovered an authentic copy of the charter 
in the Departmental archives. 

In this document, the Young Pretender gives his Masonic titles 
in the following words : 

“We, Charles Edward, King of England, France, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and as such Substitute Grand Master of the Chapter of H., 
known by the title of Knight of the Eagle and Pelican, and since our 
sorrows and misfortunes by that of Rose Croix,” etc. 

The initial letter ‘‘H.” undoubtedly designates the Scottish 
Chapter of Heredon. Of this body, by its ritual regulation, his 
father as King of Scotland, would have been the hereditary Grand 
Master, and he, therefore, only assumes the subordinate one of 
Substitute. 


1 « History of the Lodge of Edinburgh,” p. 287. 
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This charter, of the authenticity of which, as well as the transac- 
tion which it records, there appears to be no doubt, settles the 
question that it was of the Royal Order of Scotland and not 
of the Knights Templars that Charles Edward was made Grand 
Master, or himself assumed the Grand Mastership, during his visit 
in 1745 to Edinburgh. As that Order and the other High De- 
grees were fabricated by the Chevalier Ramsay to promote the in- 
terests of his cause, his acceptance or assumption of the rank and 
functions of a presiding officer was a recognition of the plan to use 
Masonry as a political instrument, and is, in fact, the first and fun- 
damental point in the history of the hypothesis of Stuart Masonry. 
We here for the first time get tangible evidence that there was an 
attempt to connect the Institution of Freemasonry with the fortunes 
and political enterprises of the Stuarts. 

The title given to this primordial charter at Arras is further 
evidence that its design was really political; for the words Zcosse 
Jacobzte, or Scottish Jacobite, were at that period universally accepted 
as a party name to designate a partisan of the Stuart pretensions to 
the throne of England. 

The charter also shows that the organization of this chapter was 
intended only as the beginning of a plan to enlist other Masons in 
the same political design, for the members of the chapter were au- 
thorized ‘not only to make knights, but even to create a chapter in 
whatever town they might think proper,” which they actually did in 
a few instances, among them one at Paris in 1780, which in 1801 
was united to the Grand Orient of France. 

A year after the establishment of the Chapter at Arras, the Rite 
of the Vezlle Bru, or the Fazthful Scottish Masons, was created at 
Toulouse in grateful remembrance of the reception given by the 
Masons of that place to Sir Samuel Lockhart, the aide-de-camp of 
the Pretender. Ragon says that the favorites who accompanied this 
prince to France were accustomed to sell to certain speculators 
charters for mother Lodges, patents for Chapters, etc. These titles 
were their property and they did not fail to use them as a means 
of livelihood. : 

It has been long held as a recognized fest in Masonic history 
that the first Lodge established in France by a warrant from the 
Grand Lodge of England was held in the year 1725. There is no 
doubt that a Lodge of Freemasons met in that year at the house of 
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one Hure, and that it was presided over by the titular Earl of Der- 
wentwater. But the researches of Bro. Hughan have incontestably 
proved that this was what we would now call a clandestine body, 
and that the first French Lodge legally established by the Grand 
Lodge of England was in 1732. Besides the fact that there is no 
record in that Grand Lodge of England of any Lodge in France at 
the early date of 1725, it is most improbable that a warrant would 
have been granted to so conspicuous a Jacobite as Derwentwater. 
Political reasons of the utmost gravity at that time would have for- 
bidden any such action. 

Charles Radcliffe, with his brother the Earl of Derwentwater, 
had been arrested in England for the part taken by them in the re- 
bellion of 1715 to place James III. on the throne. They were 
both condemned to death and the earl was executed, but Radcliffe 
made his escape to France, where he assumed the title which, as he 
claimed, had devolved upon him by the death of his brother's son. 
In the subsequent rebellion of 1745, having attempted to join the 
Young Pretender, the vessel in which he sailed was captured by an 
English cruiser, and being carried to London, he was decapitated in 
December, 1746. 

The titular Earl of Derwentwater was therefore a zealous Jaco- 
bite, an attainted rebel who had been sentenced to death for his 
treason, a fugitive from the law, and a pensioner of the Old Pretend- 
er or Chevalier St. George, who, by the order of Louis XIV., had 
been proclaimed King of England under the title of James IIT. 

It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land would have granted to him and to his Jacobite associates a 
warrant for the establishment of a Lodge. Its statutes had declared 
in very unmistakable words that a rebel against the State was not 
to be countenanced in his rebellion. But no greater countenance 
could have been given than to make him the Master of a new 
Lodge. 

Such, however, has until very recently been universally accepted 
as a part of the authentic history of Masonry in France. In the 
words of a modern feuilletonist, ‘‘the story was too ridiculous to be 
believed, and so everybody believed it.” 

But it isan undeniable fact that in 1725 an English Lodge was 
really opened and held in the house of an English confectioner 
named Hure. It was however without regular or legal authority— 
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was probably organized, although we have no recorded evidence to 
that effect, through the advice and instructions of Ramsay—and was 
a Jacobite Lodge consisting solely of the adherents and partisans 
of the Old Pretender. 

This is the most explicit instance that we have of the connection 
of the Stuarts with Freemasonry. It was an effort made by the 
adherents of that house to enlist the Order as an instrument to re- 
store its fallen fortunes. The principal members of the Lodge 
were Derwentwater, Maskelyne, and Heguertly or Heguety. Of 
Derwentwater I have already spoken; the second was evidently a 
Scotchman, but the name of the third has been so corrupted in its 
French orthography that we are unable to trace it to its source. It 
has been supposed that the real name was Haggerty ; if so, he was 
probably an Irishman. But they were all Jacobites. 

The Rite of Strict Observance, which at one time in the last 
century took so strong a hold upon the Masons of Germany, and 
whose fundamental doctrine was that of Ramsay—that Freemasonry 
was only a continuation of the Templar system—is said to have been 
originally erected in the interests of the Stuarts, and the Brotherhood 
was expected to contribute liberally to the enterprises in favor of 
the Pretender. 

Upon a review of allthat has been written on this very intricate 
subject—the theories oftentimes altogether hypothetical, assump- 
tions in place of facts, conjectures altogether problematical, and the 
grain of history in this vast amount of traditional and mythical 
trash so small—we may, I think, be considered safe in drawing a 
few conclusions. 

In the first place it is not to be doubted that at one time the po- 
litical efforts of the adherents of the dethroned and exiled family of 
the Stuarts did exercise a very considerable effect on the outward 
form and the internal spirit of Masonry, as it prevailed on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

In the symbolic degrees of ancient Craft Masonry, the influence 
was but slightly felt. It extended only to a political interpretation 
of the Legend of the Master’s degree, in which sometimes the de- 
capitation of Charles I., and sometimes the forced abdication and 
exile of James II., was substituted for the fate of Hiram, and toa 
change in the substitute word so as to give an application of the 
phrase the ‘‘ Widow's son” to the child of Henrietta Maria, the con- 
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sort of Charles I. The effect of these changes, except that of the 
word, which still continues in some Rites, has long since disappeared, 
but their memory still remains as a relict of the incidents of Stuart 
Masonry. | 

But the principal influence of this policy was shown in the 
fabrication of what are called the ‘High Degrees,” the ‘ Hautes 
Grades” of the French. Until the year 1728 these accumulations 
to the body of Masonry were unknown. The Chevalier Ramsay, 
the tutor of the Pretender in his childhood, and subsequently his 
most earnest friend and ardent supporter, was the first to fabricate 
these degrees, although other inventors were not tardy in following 
in his footsteps. 

These degrees, at first created solely to institute a form of 
Masonry which should be worked for the purpose of restoring the 
Pretender to the throne of his ancestors, have most of them become 
obsolete, and their names alone are preserved in the catalogues of 
collectors ; but their effect 1s to this day seen in such of them as 
still remain and are practiced in existing Rites, which have been de- 
rived indirectly from the system invented in the Chapter of Cler- 
mont or the Chateau of St. Germain. The particular design has 
passed away but the general features still remain, by which we are 
enabled to recognize the relicts of Stuart Masonry. 

As to the time when this system first began to be developed 
there can be but little doubt. 

We must reject the notion that James II. had any connection 
with it. However unfitted he may have been by his peculiar tem- 
perament from entering into any such bold conspiracy, the question 
is set at rest by the simple fact that up to the time of his death there 
was no Masonic organization upon which he or his partisans could 
have acted. 

His son the Chevalier St. George was almost in the same cate- 
gory. He is described in history as a prince—pious, pacific and 
without talents, incapable of being made the prominent actor in 
such a drama, and besides, Speculative Masonry had not assumed 
the proportions necessary to make it available as a part of a con- 
spiracy until long after he had retired from active life to the prac- 
tice of religious and recluse habits in Rome. 

But his son Charles Edward, the Young Pretender as he was 
called, was of an ardent temperament; an active genius, a fair 
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amount of talent, and a spirit of enterprise which well fitted him to 
accept the place assigned him by Ramsay. Freemasonry had then 
begun to excite public attention, and was already an institution that 
was rapidly gaining popularity. 

Ramsay saw in it what he deemed a fitting lever to be used in 
the elevation of his patron to the throne, and Prince Charles Ed- 
ward with eagerness met his propositions and united with him in 
the futile effort. 

To the Chevalier Ramsay we must attribute the invention of 
Stuart Masonry, the foundations of which he began to lay early 
in the 18th century, perhaps with the tacit approval of the Old 
Pretender. About 1725, when the first Lodge was organized in 
Paris, under some illegitimate authority, he made the first public 
exposition of his system in the Scottish High Degrees which he at 
that time brought to light. And finally the workings of the sys- 
tem were fully developed when the Young Pretender began his 
unsuccessful career in search of a throne, which once lost was never 
to be recovered. 

This conspiracy of Ramsay to connect Freemasonry with the 
fortunes of the Stuarts was the first attempt to introduce politics 
into the institution. To the credit of its character as a school of 
speculative philosophy, the attempt proved a signal failure. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE JESUITS IN FREEMASONRY 


HE opinion has been entertained by several writers 
of eminence that the Company of Jesus, more 
briefly styled the Jesuits, sought, about the end 
of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, to mingle with the Freemasons and to bend 
the objects of that Institution to the ambitious 
designs of theirown Order. This view has been 

denied by other writers of equal eminence, though it is admitted 

that Roman Catholic, if not Jesuitical, features are to be found in 
some of the high degrees. 

It is contended by one German writer that the object of the 
Jesuits in seeking a control of the Masonic Institution was that 
they might be thus assisted in their design of establishing an aris- 
tocracy within themselves, and that they sought to accomplish this 
object by securing not only the direction of the Masonic Lodges, 
but also by obtaining a monopoly of the schools and churches, and 
all the pursuits of science, and even of business, 

But the more generally accepted reason for this attempted inter- 
ference with the Lodges is that they thus sought by their influence 
and secret working to aid the Stuarts to regain the throne, and 
then, as an expected result, to re-establish the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in England. 

The first of these explanations is certainly more satisfactory than 
the second. While there is a great want of historical testimony to 
prove that the Jesuits ever mingled with Freemasonry—a question 
to be hereafter decided—there is no doubt of the egotistical and 
ambitious designs of the disciples of Loyola to secure a control of 
the public and private affairs of every government where they could 
obtain a foothold. It was a knowledge of these designs that led to 
the unpopularity of the Order among even Catholic sovereigns and 
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which it was not relieved until 1814, when their privileges were re- 
newed by Pope Pius VII. 

But I think that we must concur with Gadeike in the conclusion 
to which he had arrived, that it is proved by history to bea false- 
hood that Freemasonry was ever concealed under the mask of Jes- 
uitism, or that it derived its existence from that source.’ It is, 
however, but fair that we should collate and compare the arguments 
on both sides. 

Robison, who, where Masonry was concerned, could find a spec- 
ter in every bush, is, of course, of very little authority as to facts; 
but he may supply us with arecord of the opinions which were prev- 
alent at the time of his writing. He says that when James II. fled 
from England to France, which was in 1688, his adherents took 
Freemasonry with them to the continent, where it was received and 
cultivated by the French in a manner suited to the tastes and 
habits of that people. But he adds that ‘‘at this time, also, the Jes- 
uits took a more active hand in Freemasonry than ever. They 
insinuated themselves into the English Lodges, where they were 
caressed by the Catholics, who panted after the re-establishment of 
their faith, and tolerated by the Protestant royalists, who thought no 
concession too great a compensation for their services. At this 
time changes were made in some of the Masonic symbols, particu- 
larly in the tracing of the Lodge, which bear evident marks of Jes- 
uitical interference.” * 

Speaking of the High Degrees, the fabrication of which, how- 
ever, he greatly antedates, he says that “in all this progressive 
mummery we see much of the hand of the Jesuits, and it would 
seem that it was encouraged by the church.”* But he thinks that 
the Masons, protected by their secrecy, ventured further than the 
clergy approved in their philosophical interpretations of the symbols, 
opposing at last some of ‘the ridiculous and oppressive supersti- 
tions of the church,” * and thus he accounts for the persecution of 
Freemasonry at a later period by the priests, and their attempts to 
suppress the Lodges. 

The story, as thus narrated by Robison, is substantially that which 
has been accepted by all writers who trace the origin of Freemasonry 
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to the Jesuits. They affirm, as we have seen, that it was instituted 
about the time of the expulsion of James II. from England, or that 
if it was not then fabricated as a secret society, it was at least modi- 
fied in all its features from that form which it originally had in Eng- 
land, and was adapted as a political engine to aid in the restoration 
of the exiled monarch and in the establishment in his recovered 
kingdom of the Roman Catholic religion. 

These theorists have evidently confounded primitive Speculative 
Masonry, consisting only of three degrees, with the supplementary 
grades invented subsequently by Ramsay and the ritualists who suc- 
ceeded him. But even if we relieve the theory of this confusion and 
view it as affirming that the Jesuits at the College of Clermont 
modified the third degree and invented others, such as the Scottish 
Knight of St. Andrew, for the purpose of restoring James II. to 
the throne, we shall find no scintilla of evidence in history to support 
this view, but, on the contrary, obstacles in the way of anachronisms 
which it will be impossible to overcome. 

James II. abdicated the throne in 1688, and, after an abortive 
attempt to recover it by an unsuccessful invasion of Ireland, took 
up his residence at the Chateau of St. Germain-en-Laye, in France, 
where he died in 1701. 

Between the two periods of 1688, when James abdicated, and 
1701, when he died, no one has been enabled to find either in Eng- 
land or elsewhere any trace of a third degree. Indeed, I am very 
sure that it can be proved that this degree was not invented until 1721 
or1722. It1is, therefore, absolutely impossible that any modification 
could have been made in the latter part of the 17th century of that 
which did not exist until the beginning of the 18th. And if there 
was no Speculative Masonry, as distinguished from the Operative 
Art practiced by the medizval guilds, during the lifetime of James, 
it is equally absurd to contend that supplementary grades were in- 
vented to illustrate and complete a superstructure whose foundations 
had not yet been laid. 

The theory that the Jesuits in the 17th century had invented 
Freemasonry for the purpose of effecting one of their ambitious 
projects, or that they had taken it as it then existed, changed it, and 
added to it for the same purpose, is absolutely untenable. 

Another theory has been advanced which accounts for the estab- 
lishment of what has been called “‘Jesuitic Masonry,” at about the 
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middle of the 18th century. This theory is certainly free from the 
absurd anachronisms which we encounter in the former, although 
the proofs that there ever was such a Masonry are still very unsatis- 
factory. 


It has been maintained that this notion of the intrusion, as 
it may well be called, of the Jesuits into the Masonic Order 
has been attributed to the Illuminati, that secret society which 
was established by Adam Weishaupt in Bavaria about the year 
1770. 

The original object of this society was, as its founder declared, to 
enable its members to attain the greatcst possible amount of virtue, 
and by the association of good men to oppose the progress of moral 
evil. To give it influence it was connected with Freemasonry, whose 
symbolic degrees formed the substratum of its esoteric instructions. 
This has led it incorrectly to be deemed a Masonic Rite; it could 
really lay no claim to that character, except inasmuch as it required 
a previous initiation into the symbolic degrees to entitle its disciples 
to further advancement. 

The charges made against it, that it was a political organization, 
and that one of its designs was to undermine the Christian religion, 
although strenuously maintained by Barruel, Robison, and a host 
of other adversaries, have no foundation in truth. The principles 
of the order were liberal and philosophical, but neither revolution- 
ary nor anti-Christian. 

As the defender of free thought, it came of course into conflict 
with the Roman Catholic Church and the Company of Jesus, whose 
tendencies were altogether the other way. The pricsts, therefore, 
became its most active enemies, and their opposition was so success- 
ful that it was suppressed in 1784. 

There was also between [Iluminism and the many Masonic Rites, 
which about the period of its popularity were constantly arising in 
Germany and in France, a species of rivalry. With the natural ego- 
tism of reformers, the I]luminati sought to prove the superiority of 
their own system to that of their rivals. 

With this view they proclaimed that all the Lodges of Free- 
masons were secretly controlled by the Jesuits ; that their laws and 
their mysterics were the inventions of the same Order, of whom 
every Freemason was unconsciously the slave and the instrument. 
Hence they concluded that he who desired to possess the genuine 
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mysteries of Masonry must seek them not among the degrees of 
Rose Croix or the Scottish Knights, or still less among the English 
Masons and the disciples of the Rite of Strict Observance in Ger- 
many, but only in the Eclectic Lodges that had been instituted by 
the Iluminati. 

Such, says Barruel, was the doctrine of the Illuminati, advanced 
for the purpose of elevating the character and aims of their own 
institution. The French abbé is not generally trustworthy on any 
subject connected with Freemasonry, of which he was the avowed 
and implacable foe, but we must acknowledge that he was not far 
from wrong in calling this story of Jesuitic Masonry ‘a ridiculous 
and contemptible fable.” For once we are disposed to agree with 
him, when he says in his fervent declamation, ‘‘ If prejudice did not 
sometimes destroy the faculty of reasoning, we should be astonished 
that the Freemasons could permit themselves to be ensnared in so 
clumsy atrap. What is it, in fact, but to say to the Mother Lodge of 
Edinburgh, to the Grand Lodges of London and York, to their 
rulers, and to all their Grand Masters: ‘ You thought that you held 
the reins of the Masonic world, and you looked upon yourselves as 
the great depository of its secrets, the distributers of its diplomas ; 
but you are not so, and, without even knowing it, are merely puppets 
of which the Jesuits hold the leading-strings, and which they move 
at their pleasure.’”? 

I think that with a little trouble we may be able to solve this 
apparently difficult problem of the Jesuitical interference with Free- 
masonry. 

The Jesuits appear to have taken the priests of Egypt for their 
model. Like them, they sought to be the conservators and the in- 
terpreters of religion. The vows which they took attached them to 
their Order with bonds as indissoluble as those that united the 
Egyptian priests in the sacred college of Memphis. Those who 
sought admission into their company were compelled to pass 
through trials of their fortitude and fidelity. Their ambition was as 
indomitable as their cunning was astute. They strove to be the 
confessors and the counsellors of kings, and to control the education 
of youth, that by these means they might become of importance in 
the state, and direct the policy of every government where they 
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were admitted. And this policy was on all occasions to be made 
subservient to the interests of the church. 

At one time they had not less than an hundred schools or col- 
leges in France, the most important being that of Clermont, which, 
though at one time suppressed, had received renewed letters patent 
from Louis XIV. 

It was this College of Clermont, where James II. was a frequent 
guest, led there by his religious feclings, that is said to have been 
the seat of that conspiracy of the Stuart faction which was to ter- 
minate either in the invention or the adoption of Freemasonry as a 
means of restoring the monarch to his throne, and of resuscitating 
the Roman Catholic religion in heretical England. — 

Now we may readily admit that the Jesuits were exceedingly 
anxious to accomplish both these objects, and that for that purpose 
they would enter into.any intrigue which would probably lead to 
SUCCESS. 

With this design there can be but little doubt that they united 
with the adherents of the Stuarts. But this conspiracy could not 
have had any reference to a Masonic organization, because Free- 
masonry was during the life of James II. wholly unknown in 
France, and known in England only as a guild of Operative Masons, 
into which a few non-Masons had been admitted through courtesy. 
It certainly had not yet assumed the form in which we are called 
upon to recognize it as the political engine used by the Jesuits. 
The Grand Lodge of England, the mother of all modern Specula- 
tive Masonry, had no existence until 1717, or sixteen years after the 
death of the king. 

We are bound, therefore, if on the ground of an anachronism 
alone, to repudiate any theory that connects the Jesuits with Free- 
masonry during the life of James II., although we may be ready to 
admit their political conspiracy in the interests of that dethroned 
monarch. 

During the life of his son and putative successor, the titular 
James III., Speculative Masonry was established in England and 
passed over into France. 

The Lodge established in Paris in 1725 was, I have no doubt, an 
organization of the adherents of the Stuart family, as has already 
been shown. It is probable that most of the members were Catho- 
lics and under the influence of the Jesuits. But it is not likely that 
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those priests took an active part in the internal organization of the 
Lodge. They could do their work better outside of it than within it. 

In the Rose Croix and some other of the High Degrees we find 
the influences of a Roman Catholic spirit in the original rituals, but 
this might naturally arise from the religious tendencies of their 
founders, and did not require the special aid of Jesuitism. 

After the year 1738 the bull of excommunication of Pope Clem- 
ent XII. must have precluded the Jesuits from all connection with 
Freemasonry except as its denouncers and persecutors, parts which 
up to the present day they have uninterruptedly played. 

In conclusion we must, I think, refuse to accept the theory which 
makes a friendly connection between Freemasonry and Jesuitism 
as one of those mythical stories which, born in the imagination of its 
inventors, has been fostered only by the credulity of its believers. 

At this day I doubt if there is a Masonic scholar who would ac- 
cept it as more than a fable not even “cunningly devised,” though 
there was a time when it was received as a part of the authentic his- 
tory of Freemasonry. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OLIVER CROMWELL AND FREEMASONRY 


HREE fables have been invented to establish a 
connection between Freemasonry and the dy- 
nasty of the Stuarts—one which made it the 
purpose of the adherents of James II. to use 
the Institution as a means of restoring that mon- 
arch to the throne ; a second in which the Jesu- 
its were to employ it for the same purpose, as 

well as for the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion in 

England; the third and most preposterous of these fables is that 

which attributes the invention of Freemasonry as a secret society to 

Oliver Cromwell, who is supposed to have employed it as a political 

engine to aid him in the dethronement of Charles I., in the abolition 

of the monarchy, and in the foundation of a republic on its ruins, 
with himself for its head. 

The first and second of these fables have already been discussed. 
The consideration of the third will be the subject of the present 
chapter. 

The theory that Freemasonry was instituted by Oliver Cromwell 
was not at first received like the other two by any large portion of 
the fraternity. It was the invention of a single mind and was first 
made public in the year 1746, by the Abbé Larudan, who presented 
his views in a work entitled Les Franc-Magons ccrassés—a book 
which Klass, the bibliographer, says is the armory from which all the 
enemies of Masonry have since derived their weapons of abuse. 

The propositions of Larudan are distinguished for their abso- 
lute independence of all historical authority and for the bold as- 
sumptions which are presented to the reader in the place of facts. 

His strongest argument for the truth of his theory is that the 
purposes of the Masonic Institution and of the political course of 
Cromwell are identical, namely, to sustain the doctrines of liberty 
and equality among mankind. 
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Rejecting all the claims to antiquity that have been urged in be- 
half of the Institution, he thinks that it was in England where the 
Order of Freemasonry first saw the light of day, and that it is to 
Cromwell that it owes its origin. And this theory he claims (with 
what truth we know not) to have received from a certain Grand 
Master with whose astuteness and sincerity he was well acquainted. 
But even this authority, he says, would not have been sufficient to 
secure his belief, had it not afterward been confirmed by his reading 
of the history of the English Protector and his mature reflections 
on the morals and the laws of the Order, where he detected at every 
step the presence of Cromwell. 

The object of Cromwell, as it has been already said, was by the 
organization of a secret society, whose members would be bound 
by the most solemn ties of fraternity, to reconcile the various relig- 
ions and political sects which prevailed in England inthe reign of 
Charles I. tothe prosecution of his views, which were equally op- 
posed to the supremacy of the king and to the power of the Parhia- 
ment, and as a consequence of the destruction of both, to the cleva- 
tion of himself to the headship of affairs. 

In the execution of this plan Cromwell proceeded with his usual 
caution and address. He first submitted the outline to several of 
his most intimate friends, such as Algernon Sidney, Harrington, 
Monk, and Fairfax, and he held with them several private meetings. 
But it was not until the year 1648 that he began to take the neces- 
sary steps for bringing it to maturity. 

In that year, at a dinner which he gave to a large number of his 
friends, he opened his designs to the company. When his guests, 
among whom were many members of Parliament, both Presbyterians 
and Independents, the two rival religious sects of the day, had been 
well feasted, the host dexterously led the conversation to the subject 
of the unhappy condition of England. He showed in a pathetic 
manner how the unfortunate nation had suffered distracting conflicts 
of politics and religion, and he declared that it was a disgrace that 
men so intelligent as those who then heard him did not make an 
exertion to put an end to these distracting contests of party. 

Scarcely had Cromwell ceased to speak when Ireton, his son-in- 
law, who had been prepared for the occasion, rose, and, seconding the 
sentiments of his leader, proceeded to show the absolute necessity 
for the public good of a conciliation and union of the many discordant 
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parties which were then dividing the country. Heexclaimed with 
fervor that he would not, himself, hesitate to sacrifice his fortune 
and his life to remedy such calamitics, and to show to the people the 
road they ought to take, to relieve themselves from the yoke which 
was oppressing them and to break the iron scepter under which they 
were groaning. But to do this it was first necessary, he insisted, 
to destroy every power and influence which had betrayed the na- 
tion. Then, turning to Cromwell, he conjured him to explain his 
views on this important matter, and to suggest the cure for these 
evils. 

Cromwell did not hesitate to accept the task which had, appar- 
ently without his previous concurrence, been assigned to him. Ad- 
dressing his guests in that metaphorical style which he was ac- 
customed to use, and the object of which was to confuse their 
intellects and make them more ready to receive his boldest proposi- 
tions, he explained the obligation of a worship of God, the necessity 
to repel force by force, and to deliver mankind from oppression and 
tyranny. He then concluded his speech, exciting the curiosity of 
his auditors by telling them that he knew a method by which they 
could succeed in this great enterprise, restore peace to England, and 
rescue it from the depth of misery into which it was plunged. This 
method, he added, if communicated to the world, would win the 
gratitude of mankind and secure a glorious memory for its authors 
to the latest posterity. 

The discourse was well managed and well received. All of his 
guests carnestly besought him to make this admirable expedient 
known to them. But Cromwell would not yield at once to their 
importunities, but modestly replying that so important an enterprise 
was beyond the strength of any onc man to accomplish, and that he 
would rather continue to endure the evils of a bad government than, 
in seeking to remove them by the efforts of his friends, to subject 
them to dangers which they might be unwiling to encounter. 

Cromwell well understood the character of every man who sat at 
the table with him, and he knew that by this artful address he should 
still further excite their curiosity and awaken their enthusiasm. 

And so it was that, after a repetition of importunities, he finally 
consented to develop his scheme, on the condition that all the guests 
should take a solemn oath to reveal the plan to no one and to con- 
sider it after it had been proposed with absolutely unprejudiced 
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mind. This was unanimously assented to, and, the oath of secrecy 
having been taken, Cromwell threw himself on his knees and, ex- 
tending his hands toward heaven, called on God and all the celes- 
tial powers to witness the innocence of his heart and the purity of 
his intentions, All this the Abbé Larudan relates with a minute- 
ness of detail which we could expect only from an eye-witness of 
the scene. 

Having thus made a deep impression on his guests, Cromwell 
said that the precise moment for disclosing the plan had not 
arrived, and that an inspiration from heaven, which he had just re- 
ceived, instructed him not to divulge it until four days had elapsed. 

The company, though impatient to receive a knowledge of the 
important secret, were compelled to restrain their desires and to 
agree to meet again at the appointed time and at a place which was 
designated. 

On the fourth day all the gucsts repaired to a house in King 
Street, where the meeting took place, and Cromwell proceeded to 
develop his plan. (And here the Abbé Larudan becomes fervid and 
diffuse in the minuteness with which he describes what must have 
been a wholly imaginary scene.) 

Fle commenced by conducting the guests into a dark room, 
where he prepared their minds for what was going to occur by a 
long prayer, in the course of which he gave them to understand that 
he was in communion with the spirits of the blessed. After this he 
told them that his design was to found a socicty whose only objects 
would be to render due worship to God and to restore to England 
the peace for which it so ardently longed. But this project, he 
added, required consummate prudence and infinite address to secure 
its success. Then taking a censer in his hands, he filled the apart- 
ment with the most subtle fumes, so as to produce a favorable dis- 
position in the company to hear what he had further to say. 

He informed them that at the reception of a new adherent it 
was necessary that he should undergo a certain ceremony, to which 
all of them, without exception, would have to submit. He asked 
them whether they were willing to pass through this ceremony, to 
which proposition unanimous consent was given. He then chose 
from the company five assistants to occupy appropriate places and 
to perform prescribed functions. These assistants were a Master, 
two Wardens, a Secretary, and an Orator. 
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Having made these preparations, the visitors were removed to 
another apartment, which had been prepared for the purpose, and in 
which was a picture representing the ruins of King Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. From this apartment they were transferred to another, and, 
being blindfolded, were finally invested with the secrets of initiation. 
Cromwell delivered a discourse on religion and politics, the purport 
of which was to show to the contending sects of Presbyterians and 
Independents, representatives of both being present, the necessity, 
for the public good, of abandoning all their frivolous disputes, of 
becoming reconciled, and of changing the bitter hatred which then 
inspired them for a tender love and charity toward each other. 

The eloquence of their artful leader had the desired effect, and 
both sects united with the army in the establishment of a secrct asso- 
ciation founded on the professed principles of love of God and the 
maintenance of liberty and equality among men, but whose real de- 
sign was to advance the projects of Cromwell, by the abolition of 
the monarchy and the establishment of a commonwealth of which 
he should be the head. 

It is unfortunate for the completed symmetry of this rather inter- 
esting fable that the Abbé has refrained from indulging his imagi- 
nation by giving us the full details of the form of initiation. He has, 
however, in various parts of his book alluded to so much of it as to 
enable us to learn that the instructions were of a symbolic character, 
and that the Temple of Solomon constituted the most prominent 
symbol. - 

This Temple had been built by divine command to be the sanct- 
uary of religion and as a place peculiarly consecrated to the perform- 
ance of its august ceremonies. After several years of glory and 
magnificence it had been destroyed by a formidable army, and the 
people who had been there accustomed to worship were loaded with 
chains and carried in captivity to Babylon. After ycars of servitude, 
an idolatrous prince, chosen as the instrument of Divine clemency, 
had permitted the captives fo return to Jerusalem and to rebuild the 
Temple in its primitive splendor. 

It was in this allegory, says the Abbé, that the Freemasons of 
Cromwell found the exact analogy of their society. The Temple in 
its first splendor is figurative of the primitive state of man. The re- 
ligion and the ceremonies which were there practiced are nothing else 
than that universal law engraved on every heart whose principles 
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are found in the ideas of equity and charity to which all men are 
obliged. The destruction of this Temple, and the captivity and 
slavery of its worshippers, symbolized the pride and ambition which 
have produced political subjection among men. The unpitying 
hosts of Assyrians who destroyed the Temple and led the people 
into captivity are the kings, princes, and magistrates whose power has 
overwhelmed oppressed nations with innumerable evils. And finally, 
the chosen people charged with the duty of rebuilding the Temple 
are the Freemasons, who are to restore men to their original dignity. 

Cromwell had divided the Order which he founded into three 
classes or degrecs. The third or Master’s degree was of course not 
without its Eliramic legend, but the interpretation of its symbolism 
was very different from that which is given at the prcsent day. 

The Abbé thus explains it. The disorder of the workmen and 
the confusion at the Temple were intended to make a profound im- 
pression upon the mind of the candidate and to show him that the 
loss of liberty and equality, represented by the death of Hiram, is 
the cause of all the evils which affect mankind. While men lived 
in tranquillity in the asylum of the Temple of Liberty they enjoyed 
perpetual happiness. But they have been surprised and attacked 
by tyrants who have reduced them to a state of slavery. This is 
symbolized by the destruction of the Temple, which it is the duty 
of the Master Masons to rebuild; that is to say, to restore that lib- 
erty and equality which had been lost. 

Cromwell appointed missionaries or emissaries, says Larudan, 
who propagated the Order, not only over all England, but even 
into Scotland and Ireland, where many Lodges were established. 

The members of the Order or Society were first called Freema- 
sons ; afterward the name was repeatedly changed to suit the politi- 
cal circumstances of the times, and they were called Levelers, then 
Independents, afterward Fifth Monarchy Men, and finally resumed 
their original title, which they have retained to the present day. 

Such is the fable of the Cromwellian origin of Freemasonry 
which we owe entirely to the inventive genius of the Abbé Larudan. 
And yet it is not wholly a story of the imagination, but is really 
founded on an extraordinary distortion of the facts of history. 

Edmund Ludlow was an honest and honorable man who took at 
first a prominent part in the civil war which ended in the decapita- 
tion of Charles I., the dissolution of the monarchy, and the establish- 
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ment of the Commonwealth. He was throughout his whole life a 
consistent and unswerving republican, and was as much opposed to 
the political schemes of Cromwell for his own advancement to 
power as he was to the usurpation of unconstitutional power by the 
King. In the language of the editor of his memoirs, “ He was an 
enemy to all arbitrary government, though gilded over with the most 
specious pretences; and not only disapproved the usurpation of 
Cromwell, but would have opposed him with as much vigor as he 
had done the King, if all occasions of that nature had not been cut 
off by the extraordinary jealousy or vigilance of the usurpers.” ! 

Having unsuccessfully labored to counteract the influence of 
Cromwell with the army, he abandoned public affairs and retired to 
his home in Essex, where he remained in seclusion until the restora- 
tion of Charles II., when he fled to Switzerland, where he resided 
until his death. 

During his exile, Ludlow occupied his leisure hours in the com- 
position of his A/enzozrs, a work of great value asa faithful record 
of the troublous period in which he lived and of which he was him- 
self a great part. In these memoirs he has given a copious narra- 
tive of the intrigues by which Cromwell secured the alliance of the 
army and destroyed the influence of the Parliament. 

The work was published at Vevay, in Switzerland, under the title 
of Memotrs of Edmund Ludlow, Esq. ; Lieutenant-General of the 
Tortes tn Ireland, One of the Council of State,and a Member of the 
Parliament which began on November 3, 1640. It is in two volumes, 
with a supplementary one containing copies of important papers. 
The edition from which I cite bears the date of 1698. There may 
have been an earlier one. With these memoirs the Abbé Larudan 
appears to have been well acquainted. He had undoubtedly read 
them carefully, for he has made many quotations and has repeatedly 
referred to Ludlow as his authority. 

But unfortunately for the Abbé’s intelligence, or far more prob- 
ably for his honesty, he has, always applied what Ludlow said of the 
intrigues of Cromwell for the organization of a new party as if it 
were meant to describe the formation of a new and secret society. 

Neither Ludlow nor any other writer refers to the existence of 
Freemasonry as we now have it and as it is described by the Abbé 


1 Ludlow’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” Preface, p. iv. 
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Larudan in the time of the civil wars. Even the Operative Masons 
were not at that period greatly encouraged, for, says Northouck, 
‘‘no regard to science and elegance was to be expected from the 
sour minds of the puritanical masters of the nation between the fall 
of Charles I. and the restoration of his son.” * 

The Guild of Freemasons, the only form in which the Order was 
known until the 18th century, was during the Commonwealth dis- 
couraged and architecture was neglected. In the tumult of war the 
arts of peace are silent. Cromwell was, it is true, engaged in many 
political intrigues, but he had other and more effective means to 
accomplish his ends than those of Freemasonry, of whose existence 
at that time, except as a guild of workmen, we have no historical 
evidence, but a great many historical facts to contradict its proba- 
bility. 

The theory, therefore, that Freemasonry owes its origin to Oliver 
Cromwell, who invented it as a means of forwarding his designs 
toward obtaining the supreme power of the state, is simply a fable, 
the invention of a clerical adversary of the Institution, and devised 
by him plainly to give to it a political character, by which, like his 
successors Barruel and Robison, he sought to injure it. 


1 Northouck’s ‘‘ Constitutions,” p. 141. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY AND FREEMASONRY 


JHE hypothesis that Freemasonry was instituted 
in the 17th century and in the reign of Charles 
IT., by a set of philosophers and scientists who 
organized it under the title of the ** Royal So- 
ciety,” isthe last of those theories which attempts 
to connect the Masonic Order with the House of 
Stuart that we will have to investigate. 

The theory was first advanced by an anonymous writer in the 
German Alercury, a Masonic journal published about the close of 
the last century at Weimar, and edited by the celebrated Chris- 
topher Martin Wicland. 

In this article the writer says that Dr. John Wilkins, one of the 
most learned men of his time, and the brother-in-law of Oliver 
Cromwell, becoming discontented with the administration of Rich- 
ard Cromwell, his son and successor, began to devise the means of 
re-establishing the royal authority. With this view he suggested 
the idea of organizing a society or club, in which, under the pre- 
tence of cultivating the sciences, the partisans of the king might 
mect together with entire freedom. General Monk and _ several 
other military men, who had scarcely more learning than would en- 
able them to write their names, were members of this academy. 
Vheir mectings were always begun with a Jearned lecture, for the 
sake of form, but the conversation afterward turned upon politics 
and the interests of the king. And this politico-philosophical club, 
which subscquently assumed, after the Restoration, the ttle of the 
“Royal Society of Sciences,” he asserts to have been the origin of 
the fraternity of 'reemasons. 

We have already had abundant reason to see, in the formation 
of Masonic theories, what little respect has been paid by their fram- 


ers to the contradictory facts of history nor does the present hy- 
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pothesis afford any exception to the general rule of dogmatic as- 
sumption and unfounded assertion. 

Christopher Frederick Nicolai, a learned bookseller of Berlin, 
wrote and published, in 1783, an /’ssay on the Accusations made 
agatust the Order of Kutghts Templars and ther Mystery» with 
an Appendix on the Origin of the lraternity of Freemasons) 

In this work he vigorously attacks the theory of the anonymous 
writer in Wieland’s AZercury, and the reasons on which he grounds 
his dissent are well chosen, but they do not cover the whole ground. 
Unfortunately, Nicolai had a theory of his own to foster, which also 
in a certain way connects Freemasonry with the real founders of the 
Royal Society, and the impugnment of the hypothesis of Wicland’s 
contribution in its whole extent impugns also his own. Two 
negatives in most languages are equivalent to an affirmative, but 
nowhere are two fictions resolvable into a truth. 

The arguments of Nicolai against the Wicland theory are, how- 
ever, worth citation, before we examine his own. 

He says that Wilkins could scarcely have been discontented 
with the government of Richard Cromwell, since it was equally as 
advantageous to him as that of his father. He was (and he quotes 
Wood in the 4 thence Oxonrenses as his authority) much opposed to 
the court, and was a zealous Puritan before the rebellion. 

In 1648 he was made the Master of Wadham College, in the 
place of a royalist who had been removed. In 1649, after the de- 
capitation of Charles I., he joined the republican party and took the 
oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth. In 1656 he married the 
sister of Cromwell, and under Richard received the valuable appoint- 
ment of Master of Trinity College, which, however, he lost upon 
the restoration of the monarchy in the following year. 

“Ts it credible,” says Nicolai, “that this man could have in- 
stituted a society for the purpose of advancing the restoration of 
the king; a society all of whose members were of the opposite 
party 2. The celebrated Dr. Goddard, who was one of the most dis- 
tinguished members, was the physician and favorite of Cromwell, 
whom, after the death of the King, he attended in his campaigns in 
Ireland and Scotland. It is an extraordinary assertion that a dis- 


1“Wersuch ter die BKesschuldigungen, welche dem Tempclherrn orden gemacht 
worden und uber dessen Geheimniss ; nebst einem Anhanyge uber das Enstehen der Frei- 
maurergesellschaft,” Berlin and Stettin, 1783. 
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content with the administration of Richard Cromwell should have 
given rise in 1658 to a society which was instituted in 1646. It is 
not less extraordinary that this socicty should have held its meetings 
In atavern. It is very certain that in those days of somber Puritan- 
ism the few taverns to be found in London could not have been 
used as places of meeting for associations consisting of men of all 
conditions, as is now the custom. Vhere would have been much im- 
prudence in thus exposing sccret deliberations on an affair cqually 
dangerous and important to the inspection of all the spies who 
might be congregated in a tavern.” 

He asserts that the first meetings of the society were held at the 
house of Dr. Goddard and of another member, and afterward at 
Cheapside and at Gresham College. And these facts are proved by 
the records of the society, as published by its annalists, 

A\s to the statement that Monk was one of the members of the 
socicty—a fact that would be important in strengthening the theory 
that it was organized by the friends of the monarchy and with a 
design of advancing its restoration—he shows the impossibility that 
it could be correct, because Monk was a prisoner in the Tower from 
1643 until 1647, and after his release in that year spent only a month 
in London, not again visiting that city til 1659, when he returned at 
the head of an army and was engaged in the arrangement of such 
delicate affairs and was so narrowly watched that it is not possible 
to be beheved that with his well-known caution he would have 
taken part in any sort of political society whatever, while the society 
would have acted very inconsiderately in admitting into its ranks 
military men who could scarcely write, and that too at a time when 
distrust had risen to its height. 

But a better proof than any advanced by Nicolai, that Monk 
had nothing to do with the establishment of the Royal Society, what- 
ever may have been its object, is that his name does not appear upon 
the list of original or early members, taken from the official records 
and published by Dr. Thompson in his history of the socicty. 

Finally Nicolai asserts very truthfully that its subsequent history 
has shown that this society was really engaged in scientific pursuits, 
and that politics were altogether banished from its conferences. 
But he also contends, but with less accuracy, that the political prin- 
ciples of its members were opposed to the restoration of the mon- 
archy, for which statement there is no positive authority. 
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Hence Nicolai concludes that ‘“ there is no truth in the statements 
of the anonymous writer in Wicland’s JZercury, except that the 
restoration was opposed in secret by a certain society.” 

And now he advances his own thcory, no less untenable than 
the one he is opposing, that this society ‘“‘ was the Freemasons, who 
had nothing in common with the other, except the date of founda- 
tion, and whose views in literature as well as in politics were of an 
entirely opposite character.” 

This was the theory of Nicolai—not that Freemasonry originated 
in the Royal Socicty, but that it was established by certain learned 
men who sought to advance the experimental philosophy which had 
just been introduced by Bacon. But the same idca was sought by 
the originators of the Royal Socicty, and as many of the founders of 
this school were also among the founders of the Royal Society, it 
secms difficult to separate the two theories so as to make of each a 
distinct and independent existence. But it will be better to let the 
Berlin booksclHer explain his doctrine in his own language, before 
an attempt is made to apply to it the canons of criticism. 

Ele commences by asserting that one of the effects of the labors 
of Andrea and the other KRosicrucians was the application of a 
wholesome criticism to the examination of philosophical and scicn- 
tific subjects. [le thinks even that the Fama Fraternztates, the 
great work of Andrea, had first suggested to Bacon the notion of 
his immortal work on 7he Advancement of Learning. At the 
same time in which Bacon flourisheb and taught his inductive phi- 
losophy, the Rosicrucians had introduced a system of philosophy 
which was established on the phenomena of nature. 

Lord Bacon had cultivated these views in his book De Augmen- 
tis Screntiarum, except that he rejected the Rosicrucian method of 
esoteric instruction. [¢verything that he taught was to be open 
and exoteric. Therefore, as he had written his great work in the 
Latin language, for the use of the learned, he now composed his 
New Atlantes m English, that all classes might be able to read it. 

In this work is contained his celebrated romance of the House 
of Solomon, which Nicolai thinks may have had its influence in 
originating the society of Freemasons. 

In this fictitious tale Bacon supposes that a vessel lands on an 
unknown island, called Bensalem, over which in days of yore a 
certain King Solomon reigned. This King had a large establish- 
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ment, which was called the House of Solomon or the College of the 
Six Days’ Work, in allusion to the six days of the Mosaic account of 
the creation. Ile afterward describes the immense apparatus which 
was there employed in physical researches. There were deep grot- 
toes and tall bowers for the observation of the phenomena of nature ; 
artificial mineral-waters ; large buildings in which metcors, the wind, 
rain and thunder and lightning were imitated; extensive botanic 
gardens, and large fields in which all kinds of animals were collected 
for the study of their instinct and habits, and houses filled with all 
the wonders of nature and art. There were also a great number of 
learned men, to whom the direction of these things was intrusted. 
They made journcys into foreign countries, and observations on what 
they saw. They wrotc, they collected, they determined results, and 
deliberated together as to what was proper to be published. 

This romance, says Nicolai, which was in accord with the prevail- 
ing taste of the age, contributed far more to spread the views of 
Bacon on the observation of nature than his more learned and pro- 
found work had been able to do. The House of Solomon attracted 
the attention of everybody. King Charles I. was anxious to estab- 
lish something like it, but was prevented by the civil wars. Never- 
theless this great idea, associated with that of the Rosicrucians, con- 
tinued to powerfully agitate the minds of the learned men of that 
period, who now began to be persuaded of the necessity of experi- 
mental knowledge. 

Accordingly, in 1646, a socicty of learned men was established, 
all of whom were of Bacon’s opinion, that philosophy and the phys- 
ical sciences should be placed within the reach of all thinking minds. 
They held mectings at which—-belicving that instruction in physics 
was to be sought by a mutual communication of idcas—they made 
many scientific cxperiments in common. Among these men were 
John Wallis, John Wilkins, Jonathan Goddard, Samucl Fl oster, 
Francis Glisson, and many others, all of whom were, fourteen years 
afterward, the founders of the Royal Socicty. 

But proceedings like these were not congenial with the intellect- 
ual condition of England at that period. A melancholy and somber 
spirit had overshadowed religion, and a mystical theology, almost 
Gnostic in its character, had infected the best minds. Devotion had 
passed into enthusiasm and that into fanaticism, and sanguinary 


wars and revolutions were the result. 
20 
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It was then that such skillful hypocrites as Cromwell and Ireton 
took advantage of this weakness for the purpose of concealing and 
advancing their own designs. 

The taint of this dark and sad character is met with in all the 
science, the philosophy, and even in the oratory and poetry of the 
period. Astrology and Theurgy were then in all their glory. Chem- 
istry, which took the place of experimental science, was as obscure 
as every other species of learning, and its facts were enveloped in 
the allegories of the Alchemists and the Rosicrucians. A few learned 
men, disheartened by this obscuration of intellectual light, had or- 
ganized a society in 1646; but as they were still imbucd with a rem- 
nant of the popular prejudice, they were the partisans of the esoteric 
method of instruction, and did not belicve that human knowledge 
should be exoterically taught so as to become accessible to all. 
Ilence their socicty became a secret one. The first members of 
this socicty were, says Nicolai, Elas Ashmole, the celebrated anti- 
quary ; Wilham Lilly, a famous astrologer; Thomas Wharton, a 
physician ; George Wharton ; William QOughtred, a mathematician ; 
Dr. John Hewitt, and Dr. John Pearson, both clergymen, and sev- 
eral others. The annual festival of the Astrologers gave rise to this 
association. It had previously held one meeting at Warrington, in 
Lancashire, but it was first firmly established at London. 

Its object was to build the ITouse of Solomon in a literal sense ; 
but the establishment was to remain as secret as the island of Ben- 
salem in Bacon’s Mew Af/antzs ; that is, they were to be engaged in 
the study of nature, but the instructions were to remain within the 
society in an esoteric form; in other words, it was to be a secret 
socicty. Allegories were used by these philosophers to express their 
ideas. First were the ancient columns of Flermes, by which Jam- 
blichus pretended that he had enhghtencd all the doubts of Porphyry. 
You then mounted, by several steps, to a chequered floor divided 
into four regions, to denote the four superior sciences, after which 
came the types of the six days, which expressed the object of the 
society. All of which was intended to teach the doctrines that God 
created the world and preserves it by fixed principles, and that he 
who seeks to know these principles, by an investigation of the inte- 
rior of nature, approximates to God and obtains from Flis grace the 
power of commanding nature. This, says Nicolai, was the essence 
of the mystical and alchemical doctrine of the age, so that we may 
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conclude that the society which he has been describing was in reality 
an association of alchemists, or rather of astrologers. 

In these allegories, for which Nicolai may have been indebted 
to the alchemical writings of that period, to which he refers, or for 
which he may have drawn on his own imagination—we are uncer- 
tain which, as he cites no authorities—we may plainly detect Ma- 
sonic symbols, such as the pillars of the porch of the Temple, 
the mystical ladder of steps, and the mosaic pavement, and thus it 
is that he seems to find an analogy between Freemasonry and the 
secret society that he has been describing. 

[Ye still further pursues the hypothesis of their identity in the 
following remarks : 

‘It is known,” he says, ‘that all who have the right of citizenship 
in London, whatever may be their rank or condition, must be recog- 
nized as members of some company or corporation. But it is al- 
ways easy for a man of quality or of letters to gain admission into 
one of these companics. Now, several members of the socicty that 
has just been described were also members of the Company of Ma- 
sons. This was the reason of their holding their mectings at Masons’ 
Hall, in Masons’ Alley, Basinghall Street. They all entered the 
company and assumed the name of /vree and Accepted Masons, 
adopting, besides, all its external marks of distinction. /vee 1s the 
title which every member of this body assumes in England; the 
right or franchise is called /*yeedon, the brethren call themsclves 
F’rcemen » Accepted means, in this place, that this private socicty had 
been accepted or incorporated into that of the Masons, and thus it 
was that chance gave birth to that denomination of /7vccmasons 
which afterward became so famous, although it 1s possible that some 
allusion may also have been intended to the building of the House 
of Solomon, an allegory with which they were also familiar.” 

Hence, according to the theory of Nicolai, two famous associa- 
tions, each of a character peculiar to itself, were at the same period 
indebted to the same cause for their existence. These were the 
Royal Society and the Freemasons. ‘ Both,” he says, “ had the 
same object and the difference in their proceedings arose only from 
a difference in somcof the opinions of their members. The one 
society had adopted as its maxim that the knowledge of nature 
and of natural science should be indiscriminately communicated 
to all classes of men, while the other contended that the secrets 
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of nature should be restricted to a small number of chosen recipi- 
ents. The former body, which was the Royal Society, therefore 
held open meetings; the latter, which was the Society of Freema- 
sons, enveloped its transactions in mystery.” 

“Tn those days,” says Nicolai, ‘the Freemasons were altogether 
devoted to the King and opposed to the Parliament, and they soon 
occupied themselves at their meetings in devising the means of sus- 
taining the royal cause. After the death of Charles I., in 1649, the 
Royalists becoming still more closely united, and, fearing to be 
known as such, they joined the assemblies of the Freemasons for 
the purpose of concealing their own identity, and the good intentions 
of that socicty being well known many persons of rank were ad- 
mitted into it. But as the objects which occupied their attention 
were no other than to diminish the number of the partisans of Par- 
liament, and to prepare the way for the restoration of Charles [I. to 
the throne, it would have been very imprudent to communicate to 
all Freemasons, without exception, the measures which they deemed 
it expedient to take, and which required an inviolable secrecy. Ac- 
cordingly they adopted the method of selecting a certain number of 
their members, who met in secret, and this committee, which had 
nothing at all to do with the House of Solomon, selected allegories, 
which had no relation to the former ones, but which were very 
appropriate to their design. These new Masons took Death for 
their symbol. They lamented the death of their master, Charles I. ; 
they nursed the hope of vengeance on his murderers; they sought 
to re-establish the Herd, or his son, Charles I1., for they applied to 
him the word Logos, which, in its theological sense, means both the 
Word and the Sow; and the Qucen, Henrietta Maria, the relict of 
Charles I., being thenceforth the head of the party, they designated 
themselves the W2dow’'s Sons. 

‘They agreed also upon private signs and modes of recognition, 
by which the friends of the royal cause might be able to distinguish 
each other from their enemies. This precaution was of great utility 
to those who traveled, and especially to those of them who retired 
with the court to Holland, where, being surrounded by the spies of 
the Commonwealth, it was necessary to be exceedingly diligent in 
guarding their secret.” 

Nicolai then proceeds to show how, after the death of Oliver 
Cromwell and the abdication of his son Richard, the administration 
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of affairs fell into the hands of the chiefs of various parties, whence 
resulted confusion and dissensions, which tended to render the cause 
of the monarchy still more popular. The generals of the army 
were, however, still opposed to any notion of a restoration, and the 
hopes of the royalists centered upon Gencral Monk, who com- 
manded the army in Scotland, and who, it was known, had begun to 
look favorably on propositions which he had received in 1659 from 
the cxiled King. 

It then became necessary to bind their secret committee still 
more closely, that they might treat of Scottish affairs in reference to 
the interests of the King. They sclected new allegories, which 
symbolized the critical state to which they were reduced, and_ the 
virtues, such as prudence, pliancy, and courage, which were nec- 
essary to success, They selected a new device and a new sign, 
‘‘and in their meetings spoke allegorically of taking care, in that 
wavering and uncertain condition of falling, lest the arms should be 
broken.” = It is probable that, in this last and otherwise incompre- 
hensible sentence, Nicolai refers to some of the changes made in the 
High Degrees, fabricated about the middle of the 18th century, but 
whose invention he incorrectly, but ike most Masonic historians of 
his day, attributes to an carher date. 

As some clucidation of what he says respecting the fact of 
falling and the broken arm, we find Nicolai afterward quoting a 
small dictionary which he says appeared about the beginning of the 
18th century, and in which we meet with the following definition : 

“Mason's Wound, An imaginary wound above the elbow, to 
represent a fracture of the arm occasioned by a fall from an elevated 
place.” 

“This,” says Nicolai, ‘is the authentic history of the origin of 
the Society of Freemasons, and of the first changes that it under- 
went, changes which transformed it from an esoteric socicty of 
natural philosophers into an association of good patriots and loyal 
subjects; and hence it was that it subsequently took the name of 
the Royal Art as applied to Masonry.” 

He concludes by affirming that the Society of Freemasons con- 
tinued to assemble after the Restoration, in 1660, and even made, in 
1663, several regulations for its preservation, but the zcal of its 
members was diminished by the changes which science and manners 
underwent during the reign of Charles II. Its political character 
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ceased by the advent of the king, and its esoteric method of teach- 
ing the natural] sciences must have been greatly interrupted. 

The Royal Society, whose method had been exoteric and open, 
and from whose conferences politics were excluded, although its 
members were, in principle, opposed to the Restoration, had a more 
successful progress, and was joined by many of the Freemasons, the 
most prominent of whom was Elias Ashmole, who, Nicolai says, 
changed his opinions and became a member of the Royal Society. 

But, to prevent its dissolution, the Society of Freemasons made 
several changes in its constitution, so as to give it a specific design. 
This was undertaken and the symbols of the Society were altered 
so as to substitute the Temple of Solomon in the place of Bacon’s 
Flouse of Solomon, as a more appropriate allegory to express the 
character of the new institution. Nicolai thinks that the building 
of St. Paul’s Church and the persecutions endured by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren may have contributed to the selection of these new sym- 
bols. But on this point he does not insist. 

Such is the theory of Nicolai. Rejecting the idea that the ori- 
gin of the Order of Freemasonry is to be traced to the founders of 
the Royal Society, he claims to have found it 1n a society of con- 
temporaneous philosophers who met at Masons’ Hall, in Basinghall 
Street, and assumed the name of Free and Accepted Masons, and who, 
claiming, in opposition to the views of the members of the Royal 
Society, that all sciences should be communicated esoterically, there- 
fore held their meetings in secret, their real object therefor being to 
nourish a political conspiracy for the advancement of the cause of 
the monarchy and the restoration of the exiled King. 

Nicolai does not expressly mention the Astrologers, but it is very 
evident that he alludes to them as the so-called philosophers who 
originated this secret socicty, and to them, therefore, he attributes 
the invention of the Masonic system, as it now exists, after the 
necessary changes which policy and the vicissitudes of the times 
had induced. 

Nicholas de Bonneville, the author of the essay entitled 7he 
Fesutts chased out of Freemasonry, entertained a similar opinion. 
He says that in 1646 a society of Rosicrucians was formed at Lon- 
don, modeled on the ideas of the Mew Atlantis of Bacon. It 
assembled in Masons’ Hall, where Ashmole and other Rosicru- 
cians modified the formula of reception of the Operative Masons, 
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which had consisted only of a few ceremonies used by craftsmen, 
and substituted a mode of initiation founded in part on the mysteries 
of Ancient Egypt and Greece. They then fabricated the first de- 
gree of Masonry as we now have it, and, to distinguish themselves 
from common Masons, called themselves Freemasons. Thory cites 
this without comment in his Acta Latomorum, and gives it as a part 
of the authentic annals of the Order. 

But ingenious and plausible as are these views, both of Nicolai 
and Bonneville, they unfortunately can not withstand the touchstone 
of all truth, the proofs of authentic history. 

It will be seen that we have two hypotheses to investigate—first 
that advanced by the contributor to Wieland’s Mercury, that the 
Society of Freemasons was originated by the founders of the Royal 
Society, and that maintained by Nicolai and Bonneville, that it owes 
its invention to the Astrologers who were contemporary with these 
founders. Both hypotheses place the date of the invention in the 
same year, 1646, and give London as the place of the invention. 

We must first direct our attention to the theory which maintains 
that the Royal Socicty was the origin of Freemasonry, and that the 
founders of that academy were the establishers of the Society of 
Freemasons. 

This theory, first advanced, apparently, by the anonymous con- 
tributor to Wieland’s Mercury, was cxploded by Nicolai, in the 
arguments heretofore quoted, but something may be added to in- 
crease the strength of what he has said. 

We have the explicit testimony of all the historians of that insti- 
tution that it was not at all connected with the political contests of 
the day, and that it was founded only asa means of pursuing philo- 
sophical and scientific inquiries. 

Dr. Thompson, who derives his information from the early rec- 
ords of the society, says that ‘it was established for the express pur- 
pose of advancing experimental philosophy, and that its foundation 
was laid during the time of the civil wars and was owing to the acci- 
dental association of several learned men who took no part in the 
disturbances which agitated Great Britain.” * 

He adds that “about the year 1645 several ingenious men who 


1‘* History of the Royal Society,” by Thomas Thompson, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D. 
London, 1812, p. I. 
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resided in London and were interested in the progress of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy agreed to meet once a week to discourse 
upon subjects connected with these sciences. These meetings were 
suspended after the resignation of Richard Cromwell, but revived in 
1660, upon the Restoration.” * 

They met at first in private rooms, but afterward in Gresham 
College and then in Arundel House. Their earliest code of laws 
shows that their conferences were not in secret, but open to properly 
introduced visitors, as they still continue to be. 

Weld, the librarian of the society, says that to it ‘‘attaches the 
renown of having from its foundation applicd itself with untiring 
zeal and energy to the great objects of its institution.” * He states 
that, although the society was not chartered until 1660, ‘there is no 
doubt that a society of learned men were in the habit of assembling 
together to discuss scientific subjects for many years previous to 
that time.” ° 

Spratt, in his history of the society, says that in the gloomy 
season of the civil wars they had selected natural philosophy as 
their private diversion, and that at their meetings ‘they chiefly at- 
tended to some particular trials in Chymistry or Mechanics.” 

The testimony of Robert Boyle, Wallis, and Evelyn, contempo- 
raries of the founders, is to the same effect, that the society was 
simply philosophical in its character and without any political de- 
sign. 

Dr. Wallis, who was one of the original founders, makes this 
statement concerning the origin and objects of the society in his 
Account of some Passages tn my own Life - 4 

“ About the year 1645, while I lived in London (at a time when, 
by our civil wars, academical studies were much interrupted in both 
our Universities), besides the conversation of divers eminent di- 
vines, as to matters theological, I had the opportunity of being 
acquainted with divers worthy persons inquisitive into natural phi- 
losophy and other parts of human learning, and particularly what has 


1«* History of the Royal Society,” by Thomas Thompson, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., 
London, 1812, p. 1. 
2‘* A History of the Royal Society,” with Memoirs of its Presidents, by Charles Rich- 
ard Weld, Esq., 2 vols., London, 1848, I., 27. 
8 Ibid. 
4In Hearne’s edition of Langsteff’s chronicle. 
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been called the Mew Phzlosophy or Experimental Philosophy. We 
did, by agreements, divers of us meet weekly in London on a cer- 
tain day to treat and discourse of such affairs.” 

Wallis says that the subjects pursued by them related to physics, 
astronomy, and natural philosophy, such as the circulation of the 
blood, the Copernican system, the Torricellian experiment, ete. 

In all these authentic accounts of the object of the society there 
is not the slightest allusion to it as a secret organization, nor any 
mention of a form of initiation, but only a reception by the unani- 
mous vote of the members, which reception, as laid down in the by- 
laws consisted merely in the president taking the newly elected 
candidate by the hand and saluting him as amember or fellow of the 
society. | 

The fact is that at that period many similar societies had been in- 
stituted in different countries of Europe, such as the Academia del 
Corriento at Florence and the Academy of Sciences at Paris, whose 
members, like those of the Royal Society of London, devoted them- 
selves to the development of science. 

This encouragement of scientific pursuits may be principally at- 
tributed to many circumstances that followed the revival of lcarn- 
ing ; the advent of Greeks into Western Europe, imbued with Gre- 
cian literature ; Bacon’s new system of philosophy, which alone was 
enough to awaken the intellects of all thinking men ; and the labors 
of Galileo and his disciples. All these had prepared many minds 
for the pursuit of philosophy by experimental and inductive meth- 
ods, which took the place of the superstitious dogmas of preced- 
ing ages. 

It was through such influences as these, wholly unconnected with 
any religious or political aspirations, that the founders of the Royal 
Society were induced to hold their meetings and to cultivate with- 
out the restraints of secrecy their philosophical labors, which culmi- 
nated in 1660 in the incorporation of an institution of learned men 
which at this day holds the most honored and prominent place 
among the learned societies of the world. 

But it is in vain to look in this society, either in the mode of 
its organization, in the character of its members, or in the nature of 
their pursuits, for any connection with Freemasonry, an institution 
entirely different in its construction and its objects. The theory, 
therefore, that Freemasonry is indebted for its origin to the Royal 
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Society of London must be rejected as wholly without authenticity 
or even plausibility. 

But the theory of Nicolai, which attributes its origin to another 
contemporaneous society, whose members were evidently Astrolo- 
gers, Is somewhat more plausible, although equally incorrect. Its 
consideration must, however, be reserved as the subject of another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE ASTROLOGERS AND THE FREEMASONS 


E have seen, in the preceding chapter, that 
Nicolai had sought to trace the origin of Free- 
masonry to a society organized in 1646 by a sect 
of philosophers who were contemporary with, 
but entirely distinct from, those who founded 
the Royal Society. Though he does not ex- 

state the fact, yet, from the names of the 
persons to whom he refers, there can be no doubt that he alluded to 
the Astrologers, who at that time were very popular in England. 

Judicial astrology, or the divination of the future by the stars, 
was, of all the delusions to which the superstition of the Middle 
Ages gave birth, the most popular. It prevailed over all Europe, 
so that it was practiced by the most learned, and the predictions of 
its professors were sought with avidity and belicved with confidence 
by the most wealthy and most powerful. Astrologers often formed 
a part of the houschold of princes, who followed their counsels in 
the most important matters relating to the future, while men and 
women of every rank sought these charlatans that they might have 
their nativities cast and secure the aid of their occult art in the re- 
covery of stolen goods or the prognostications of happy marriages 
or of successful journeys. 

Astrology was called the Daughter of Astronomy, and the schol}- 
ars who devoted themselves to the study of the heavenly bodies for 
the purposes of pure science were often called upon to use their 
knowledge of the stars for the degrading purpose of astrological 
predictions. Kepler, the greatest astronomer of that age, was com- 
pelled against his will to pander to the popular superstition, that he 
might thus gain a livelihood and be enabled to pursue his nobler 
studies. In one of his works he complains that the scanty re- 
ward of an astronomer would not provide him with bread, if 
men did not entertain hopes of reading the future in the heavens. 
315 
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And so he tampered with the science that he loved and adorned, 
and made predictions for inquisitive consulters, although, at the same 
time, he declared to his friends that ‘‘they were nothing but worth- 
less conjecture.” 

Cornelius Agrippa, though he cultivated alchemy, a delusion but 
little more respectable than that of astrology, when commanded by 
his patroness, the Queen mother of France, to practice the latter, ex- 
pressed his annoyance at the task. Of the Astrologers he said, in 
his great work on the Vanzty of the Arts and Sctences, ‘these fort- 
une tellers do find entertainment among princes and magistrates, 
from whom they receive large salaries; but, indeed, there is no class 
of men who are more pernicious to a commonwealth. For, as their 
skill lies in the adaptation of ambiguous predictions to events after 
they have happened, so it happens that a man who lives by false- 
hood shall by one accidental truth obtain more credit than he will 
lose by a hundred manifest crrors.” 

The 16th and 17th centuries were the golden age of astrology in 
England. We know all that is needed of this charlatanism and of the 
character of its professors from the autobiography of William Lilly, 
himself an English astrologer of mo mean note; perhaps, indeed, the 
best-educated and the most honest of those who practiced this delu- 
sion in England in the 17th century, and who is one of those to 
whom Nicolai ascribes the formation of that secret society, in 1646, 
which invented Freemasonry. 

It will be remembered that Nicolai says that of the society of 
learned men who established I*reemasonry, the first members were 
Elias Ashmole, the skillful antiquary, who was also a student of as- 
trology, William Lilly, a famous astrologer, George Wharton, like- 
wise an astrologer, William Oughtred, a mathematician, and some 
others. He also says that the annual festival of the Astrologers gave 
rise to this association. ‘‘ It had previously held,” says Nicolai, ‘‘ one 
meeting at Warrington, in Lancashire, but it was first firmly estab- 
lished at London.” 

Their meetings, the same writer asserts, were held at Masons’ 
Hall, in Masons’ Alley, Basinghall Street. Many of them were 
members of the Masons’ Company, and they all entered it and as- 
sumed the title of Free and Accepted Masons, adopting, besides, all 
its external marks of distinction. 

Such is the theory which makes the Astrologers, incorporating 
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themselves with the Operative Masons, who met at their Hall in 
Basinghall Street, the founders of the Speculative Order of Free 
and Accepted Masons as they exist at the present day. 

It is surprising that in a question of history a man of letters of 
the reputation of Nicolai should have indulged in such bold as- 
sumptions and in statements so wholly bare of authority. But un- 
fortunately it is thus that Masonic history has always been written. 

I shall strive to eliminate the truth from the fiction in this narra- 
tive. The task will be a laborious one, for, as Goethe has well said 
in one of his maxims, “It is much easier to perceive error than to 
findtruth, The former lies on the surface, so that it is casily reached ; 
the latter lies in the depth, which it is not every man’s business to 
search for.” 

The Astrologers, to whose meeting in the Masons’ Hall is ascribed 
the origin of the Freemasons, were not a class of persons who would 
have been likely to have united in such an attempt, which showed 
at least a desire for some intellectual progress. Lilly, perhaps the 
best-educated and the most honest of these charlatans, has in the 
narrative of his life, written by himself, given us some notion of the 
character of many of them who lived in London when he practiced 
the art in that city.’ 

Of Evans, who was his first teacher, he tells us that he was a 
clergyman’ of Staffordshire, whence he ‘‘had been in a manner en- 
forced to fly for some offences very scandalous committed by him” 
of another astrologer, Alexander Hart, he says ‘“‘ he was but a cheat.” 
Jeffry Neve he calls a smatterer ; William Poole was a frequenter 
of taverns with ‘lewd people,” and fled on one occasion from Lon- 
don under the suspicion of complicity in theft; John Booker, 
though honest, was ignorant of his profession ; William Hodges 
dealt with angels, but “his life answered not in holiness and sanctity 
to what it should,” for he was addicted to profanity; and John a 
Windsor was given to debauchery. 

Men of such habits of life were not likelv to interest themselves 
in the advancement of science or in the establishment of a society 
of speculative philosophers. It is true that these charlatans lived at 
an earlier period than that ascribed by Nicolai to the organization 
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of the society in Masons’ Hall, but in the few years that elapsed it 
is not probable that the disciples of astrology had much improved 
in their moral or intellectual condition. 

Of certain of the men named by Nicolai as having organized 
the Society of Freemasons in 1646, we have some knowledge. Elias 
Ashmole, the celebrated antiquary, and founder of the Ashmolean 
Museum in the University of Oxford, is an historical character. He 
wrote his own life, in the form of a most minute diary, extending 
from July 2, 1633, to October 9, 1687. In this diary, in which he 
registers the most trivial as well as the most important events of his 
life—recording even the cutting of his wisdom teeth, or the taking 
of a sudorific—he does not make the slightest allusion to the trans- 
action referred to by Nicolai. The silence of so babbling a chroni- 
cler as to such an important event is itself sufficient proof that it did 
not occur. What Ashmole has said about Freemasonry will be pres- 
ently seen. 

Lilly, another supposed actor in this scene, also wrote his life 
with great minuteness. His complete silence on the subject is 
equally suggestive. Nicolai says that the persons he cites were either 
already members of the Company of Masons or at once became so. 
Now, Lilly was a member of the Salter’s Company, one of the 
twelve great livery companics, and would not have left it to join 
a minor company, which the Masons’ was. 

Oughtred could not have been united with Ashmole in organiz- 
ing a society in 1646, for the latter, in a note to Lilly’s life, traces 
his acquaintance with him to the residence of both as neighbors in 
Surrey. Now, Ashmole did not remove to Surrey until the year 
1675, twenty-nine years after his supposed meeting with Oughtred 
at the Masons’ Hall. 

Between Wharton and Lilly, who were rival almanac-makers, 
there was, in 1646, a bitter feud, which was not reconciled until 
years afterward. In an almanac which Wharton published in 1645 
he had called Lilly ‘‘an impudent, senseless fellow, and by name 
William Lilly.” It is not likely that they would have been en- 
gaged in the fraternal task of organizing a great society at that very 
time. 

Dr. Pearson, another one of the supposed founders, is celebrated 
in literary and theological history as the author of an Exposztion of 
the Creed. Of aman so prominent as to have been the Master of 
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Jesus College, Cambridge, and afterward Bishop of Chester, Ash- 
mole makes no mention in his diary. If he had ever met him or 
been engaged with him in so important an affair, this silence in 
sO minute a journal of the transactions of his every-day life would 
be inexplicable. 

But enough has been said to show the improbability of any such 
meeting as Nicolai records. Even Ashmole and Lilly, the two 
leaders, were unknown to each other until the close of the year 
1646. Ashmole says in his diary of that year: “Mr. Jonas Moore 
brought and acquainted me with Mr. William Lilly: it was ona 
Friday night, and I think on the 20th Nov. (1646).” 

That there was an association, or a club or society, of Astrologers 
about that time in London is very probable. Pepys, in his J7Ze- 
moirs, says that in October, 1660, he went to Mr. Lilly's, “there 
being a club that night among his friends.” There he met Esquire 
Ashmole and went home accompanied by Mr. Booker, who, he 
says, ‘did tell me a great many fooleries, which may be done by 
nativities, and blaming Mr. Lilly for writing to please his friends, 
and not according to the rules of art, by which he could not well 
erre as he had done.” Theclub, we may well suppose, was that of 
the Astrologers, held at the house of the chief member of the pro- 
fession. That it was not a secret socicty we conclude from the 
fact that Pepys, who was no astrologer, was permitted to be present. 
We know also from Ashmole’s diary that the Astrologers held an 
annual feast, generally in August, sometimes in March, July, or 
November, but never on a Masonic festival. Ashmole regularly at- 
tended it from 1649 to 1658, when it was suspended, but afterward 
revived, in 1682. In 1650 he was elected a steward for the follow- 
ing year. He mentions the place of meeting only three times, 
twice at Painters’ Hall, which was probably the usual place, and 
once at the Three Cranes, in Chancery Lane. Had the Astrologers 
and the Masons been connected, Masons’ Hall, in Basinghall Street, 
would certainly have been the place for holding their feast. 

Again, it is said by Nicolai that the object of this secret society 
which organized the Freemasons was to advance the restoration of 
the King. But Lilly had made, in 1645, the year before the meeting, 
this declaration : ‘‘ Before that time, I was more Cavalier than Round- 
head, but after that I engaged body and soul in the cause of Par- 
liament.” He still expressed, it is true, his attachment to mon- 
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archy ; but his life during the Commonwealth showed his devotion 
to Cromwell, of whom he was a particular favorite. After the Res- 
toration he had to sue out a pardon, which was obtained by the in- 
fluence of his friends, but which would hardly have been necessary 
if he had been engaged in a secret society the object of which was 
to restore Charles II. to the throne. 

But Charles I. was not beheaded until 1649, so that a society 
could not have been organized in 1646 for the restoration of his 
son. But it may be said that the Restoration alluded to was of the 
monarchy, which at that time was virtually at an end. So this ob- 
jection may pass without further comment. 

But the fact is that the whole of this fiction of the organization, 
in 1646, of a secret society by a set of philosophers or astrologers, 
or both, which resulted in the establishment of Freemasonry, arose 
out of a misconception or a misrepresentation—whether willful or 
not, I will not say—of two passages in the diary of Elias Ashmole. 
Of these two passages, and they are the only ones in his minute diary 
of fifty-four years in which there 1s any mention of Freemasonry, 
the first is as follows: 

“1646, Octob. 16. 4 /Zor. 30 minutes post merzd. J was made a 
Free-Mason at Warrington in Lancashire, with Colonel Henry 
Mainwarring of Karticham in Cheshire; the names of those that 
were then at the lodge, Mr. Richard Penket Warden, Mr. James 
Collier, Mr. Richard Sankey, Henry Littler, John Ellam, and 
Hugh Brewer.” 

And then, after an interval of thirty-five years, during which there 
is no further allusion to Masonry, we find the following memo- 
randum: ‘'1682, Mar. 10. About 5 Hor. post merzd. I received 
a summons to appear at a lodge to be hcld the next day at Masons 
Hall, London. 

“IJ, Accordingly I went, and about noon was admitted into 
the fellowship of Free-Masons, by Sir William Wilson Knight, 
Captain Richard Borthwick, Mr. William Wodman, Mr. William 
Grey, Mr. Samuel Taylour, and Mr. William Wise. 

‘“‘T was the senior fellow among them (it being thirty-five years 
since I was admitted) there was present besides myself, the fellows 
after mentioned. Mr. Thomas Wise, Master of the Masons Com- 
pany, this present year; Mr. Thomas Shorthose, Mr. Thomas Shad- 
bolt, Wardsfford, Esq ; Mr. Nicholas Young, Mr. John Short- 
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hose, Mr. William Hamon, Mr. John Thompson, and Mr. William 
Stanton. We all dined at the Half-Moon-Tavern, in Cheapside, at 
a noble dinner prepared at the charge of the new accepted Masons.” 

Without the slightest show of reason or semblance of authority, 
Nicolai transmutes the Lodge at Warrington, in which Ashmole was 
made a Freemason, into an annual feast of the Astrologers. The 
Society of Astrologers, he says, ‘‘had previously held one meeting 
at Warrington, in Lancashire, but it was first firmly established at 
London.” And he cites as his authority for this statement the very 
passage from Ashmole’s diary in which that antiquary records his 
reception in a Masonic Lodge. 

These events in the life of Ashmole, which connect him with 
the Masonic fraternity, have given considerable embarrassment to 
Masonic scholars who have been unable to comprehend the two ap- 
parently conflicting statements that he was made a Freemason at 
Warrington in 1646 and afterward received into the fellowship of 
the Freemasons, in 1682, at London. The embarrassment and mis- 
apprehension arose from the fact that we have unfortunately no 
records of the meetings of the Operative Lodges of England in the 
17th century, and nothing but traditional and generally mythical 
accounts of their usages during that period. 

The sister kingdom of Scotland has been more fortunate in this 
respect, and the valuable work of Brother Lyon, on the A/zstory of 
the Lodge of Edinburgh, has supplied us with authentic records of 
the Scottish Lodges at a much earlier date. These records will fur- 
nish us with some information in respect to the contemporaneous 
English Lodges, which we have every reason to suppose were 
governed by usages not very different from those of the Lodges in 
the adjacent kingdom. 

Mr. Lyon has on this subject the following remarks, which may 
be opportunely quoted on the present occasion. 

‘The earliest date at which non-professionals are known to have 
been received into an English Lodge is 1646. The evidence of this 
is derived from the diary of one of the persons so admitted ; but 
the preceding minutes! afford authentic instances of Speculative 
Masons having been admitted to the fellowship of the Lodge of 


1 Minutes of the Lodge of Cannongate, Kilwinning, for 1635, quoted by him in a pre- 
ceding page. 
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Edinburgh twelve years prior to the reception of Colonel Main- 
warring and Elias Ashmole in the Lodge of Warrington and 
thirty-eight years before the date at which the presence of Gentle- 
man Masons is first discernible in the Lodge of Kilwinning by 
the election of Lord Cassillis to the deaconship. It is worthy of re- 
mark that, with singularly few exceptions, the non-operatives who 
were admitted to Masonic fellowship in the Lodges of Edinburgh 
and Kilwinning, during the 17th century, were persons of quality, 
the most distinguished of whom, as the natural result of its metro- 
politan position, being made in the former Lodge. Their admission 
to fellowship in an institution composed of Operative Masons associ- 
ated together for purposes of their Craft would in all probability origi- 
nate in a desire to elevate its position and increase its influence, and 
once adopted, the system would further recommend itself to the 
Fraternity by the opportunities which it presented for cultivating 
the friendship and enjoying the society of gentlemen to whom in 
ordinary circumstances there was little chance of their ever being 
personally known. On the other hand, non-professionals connect- 
ing themselves with the Lodge by the ties of membership would, we 
believe, be actuated partly by a disposition to reciprocate the feel- 
ings that had prompted the bestowal of the fellowship partly by 
curiosity to penetrate the arcana of the Craft, and partly by the 
novelty of the situation as members of a secret society and partici- 
pants in its ceremonies and festivities. But whatever may have 
been the motives which animated the partics on either side, the tie 
which united them was a purely honorary one.” ? 

What is here said by Lyon of the Scottish Lodges may, I think, 
be with equal propriety applied to those of England at the same 
period. There was in 1646 a Lodge of Operative Masons at War- 
rington, just as there was a similar one at Edinburgh. Into this 
Lodge Colonel Mainwarring and Elias Ashmole, both non-profes- 
sional gentlemen, were admitted as honorary members, or, to use the 
language of the latter, were ‘‘made Freemasons,” a technical term 
that has been preserved to the present day. 

But thirty-five years afterward, being thena resident of London, 
he was summoned to attend a meeting of the Company of Masons, 
to be held at their hall in Masons’ Alley, Basinghall Street, and 


1 Lyon, ‘‘ History of the Lodge of Edinburgh,” p. 81. 
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there, according to his own account, he was “admitted into the fel- 
lowship of Freemasons.” How are we to explain this apparent 
double or renewed admission? But mark the difference of lan- 
guage. In 1646 he was ‘made a Freemason.” In 1682 he was 
‘‘admitted into the fellowship of Freemasons.” The distinction is 
an important one. 

The Masons’ Company in 1682 constituted in London one of 
those many city companies which embraced the various trades and 
handicrafts of the metropolis. Stowe, in his Survey of London, 
says that ‘‘the Masons, otherwise termed Freemasons, were a society 
of ancient standing and good reckoning, by means of affable and 
kind meetings divers times, and as a loving brotherhood should use 
to do, did frequent their mutual assemblies in the time of King 
Henry IV., in the 12th year of whose most gracious reign they 
were incorporated.” 

In Cheswell’s New Vzew of London, printed in 1708, it is said 
that the Masons’ Company “ were incorporated about the year 1410, 
having been called the Free Masons, a Fraternity of great account, 
who have been honored by several Kings, and very many of the 
Nobility and Gentry being of their Society. They are governed 
by a Master, 2 Wardens, 25 Assistants, and there are 65 on the 
Livery.” 

Maitland, in his London and tts Environs, says, speaking of the 
Masons: ‘“ This company had their arms granted by Clarencieux, 
King-at-Arms, in the year 1477, though the members were not in- 
corporated by letters patent till they obtained them from King 
Charles IJ. in 1677. They have a small convenient hall in Masons’ 
Alley, Basinghall Street.” 

There were then, in the time of Ashmole, two distinct bodies of 
men practicing the Craft of Operative Masonry, namely, the Lodges 
which were to be found in various parts of the country, and the 
Company of Masons, whose seat was at London. 

Into one of the Lodges, which was situated at Warrington, in 
Lancashire, Ashmole had in 1646 received honorary membership, 
which, in compliance with the technical language of that and of the 
present day, he called being ‘‘made a Freemason.” But this did 
not constitute him a member of the Masons’ Company of London, 
for this was a distinct incorporated society, with its exclusive rules 
and regulations, and admission into which could only be obtained by 
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the consent of the members. There were many Masons who were 
not members of the Company. | 

Ashmole, who had for thirty-five years been a Freemason, by 
virtue of his making at Warrington, was in 1682 elected a member 
of this Masons’ Company, and this he styles being ‘admitted into 
the fellowship of Free-Masons”—that is, he was admitted to the 
fellowship or membership of the Company and made “‘free” of it. 

From all of which we may draw the following conclusions: First, 
that in 1646, at the very date assigned by Nicolai for the organiza- 
tion of the Freemasons as a secret political society, under the lead- 
ership of Ashmole and Lilly, the former, being as yet unacquainted 
with the latter, was at Warrington, in Lancashire, where he found a 
Lodge of Masons already organized and with its proper officers and 
its members, by whom he was admitted as an honorary non-profes- 
sional member of the Craft. And secondly, that while in London 
he was admitted, being already a Freemason, to the fellowship of 
the Masons’ Company. And thirdly, that he was also a member of 
the fraternity of Astrologers, having been admitted probably in 1649, 
and regularly attended their annual feast from that year to 1658, when 
the festival, and perhaps the fraternity, was suspended until 1682, when 
it was again revived. But during all this time it is evident from the 
memoranda of Ashmole that the Freemasons and the Astrologers 
were two entirely distinct bodies. Lilly, who was the head of the As- 
trologers, was, we may say almost with certainty, not a Freemason, else 
the spirit of minuteness with which he has written his autobiography 
would not have permitted him to omit what to his peculiar frame of 
mind would have been so important a circumstance as connecting 
him still more closely with his admired friend, Elias Ashmole, nor 
would the latter have neglected to record it in his diary, written with 
even still greater minuteness than Lilly’s memoirs. 

Notwithstanding the clear historical testimony which shows that 
Lodges of Freemasons had been organized long before the time of 
Ashmole, and that he had actually been made a Freemason in one 
of them, many writers, both Masonic and profane, have maintained 
the erroneous doctrine that Ashmole was the founder of the Masonic 
Society. 

Thus Chambers, in their Ecyclopedza, say that ‘‘ Masonry was 
founded by Ashmole and some of his literary friends,” and De 
Quincey expressed the same opinion. 
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Mr. John Yarker, in his very readable Motes on the Sctentific 
and Religious Mysteries of Antiquity, offers a modified view and 
a compromise of the subject. He refers to the meeting of the 
chemical adepts at Masons’ Hall (a fact of which we have no evi- 
dence), and then to the ‘“ Feast of the Astrologers” which Ashmole 
attended. He follows Nicolai in asserting that their allegories were 
founded on Bacon’s House of Solomon, and says that they used as 
emblems the sun, moon, square, triangle, etc. And he concludes, 
‘it is possible that Ashmole may have consolidated the customs of 
the two associations, but there is zo evedence that any Lodge of this, 
his speculative rite, came under the Masonic Constitution.” ! 

We may also say that it is possible that Ashmole may have in- 
vented a speculative rite of some kind, but there is xo evedence 
that he did so. Many things are possible that are not probable, and 
many probable that are not actual. History is made up of facts, and 
not of possibilities or probabilities. 

Ashmole himself entertained a very different and much more 
correct notion of the origin of Masonry than any of those who have 
striven to claim him as its founder. 

Dr. Knipe, of Christ Church, Oxford, in a letter to the publisher 
of Ashmole’s Life, says: ‘‘ What from Mr. E. Ashmole’s collections 
I could gather was, that the report of our society's taking rise from 
a bull granted by the Pope in the reign of Henry II1I., to some Ital- 
ian architects to travel over all Europe, to erect chapels, was ill- 
founded. Such a bull there was, and these architects were Masons ; 
but this bull, in the opinion of the learned Mr. Ashmole, was con- 
firmative only, and did not, by any means, create our Fraternity, or 
even establish them in this kingdom.” 

This settles the question. Ashmole could not have been the 
founder of Freemasonry in London in 1646, since he himself ex- 
pressed the belief that the Institution had existed in England be- 
fore the 13th century. 

There is no doubt, as I have already said, that he was very inti- 
mately connected with the Astrologers. Dr. Krause, in his Zhree 
Oldest Documents of the Masonic Brotherhood, quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Lilly’s Hzstory of my Life and Times. (1 cannot 


1 * Notes on the Scientific and Religious Mysteries of Antiquity,” p. 106. 
2 ‘¢ Die drei altesten Kunsturkunden der Freimaurerbriiderschaft,” IV., 286. 
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find it in my own copy of that work, but the statements are corrob- 
orated by Ashmole’s diary.) 

“The King’s affairs being now grown desperate, Mr. Ashmole 
withdrew himself, after the surrender of the Garrison of Worcester, 
into Cheshire, where he continued till the end of October, and then 
came up to London, where he became acquainted with Master, af- 
terwards Sir Jonas Moore, Mr. William Lilly, and Mr. John Booker, 
esteemed the greatest astrologers in the world, by whom he was 
caressed, instructed and received into their fraternity, which then 
made a very considerable figure, as appeared by the great resort of 
persons of distinction to their annual feast, of which Mr. Ashmole 
was afterwards elected Steward.” 

Ashmole left Worcester for Cheshire July 24, 1646, and removed 
from Cheshire to London October 25, of the same year. In that 
interval of three months he was made a Freemason, at Warrington. 
At that time he was not acquainted with Lilly, Moore, or Booker, 
and knew nothing of astrology or of the great astrologers. 

This destroys the accuracy of Nicolai’s assertion that the meet- 
ing held at Masons’ Hall, in 1682, by Ashmole, Lilly, and other 
astrologers, when they founded the Society of Freemasons, was pre- 
ceded by a similar and initiatory one, in 1646, at Warrington. 

A few words must now be said upon the subject of Bacon’s 
House of Solomon, which Nicolai and others supposed to have first 
given rise to the Masonic allegory which was afterward changed to 
that of the Temple of Solomon. 

Bacon, in his fragmentary and unfinished romance of the ew 
A tlantts, had devised the fable of an island of Bensalem, in which 
was an institution or college called the House of Solomon, the fel- 
lows of which were to be students of philosophy and investigators 
of science. He thus described their occupations : 

‘We have twelve that sail into foreign countries, who bring in 
the books and patterns of experiments of all other parts; these we 
call merchants of light. We have three that collect the experiments 
that are in all books; these are called depredators. We have three 
that collect experiments of all mechanical arts, and also of liberal 
sciences, and also of practices which are not brought into the arts; 
these we call mystery men. We have three that try new experiments 
such as themselves think good ; these we call pioneers or miners. We 
have three that draw the experiments of the former four into titles and 
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tablets to give the better light for the drawing of observations and ax- 
ioms out of them; these we call compilers. We have three that bind 
themselves looking into the experiments of their fellows and cast 
about how to draw out of them things of use and practice for man’s life 
and knowledge as well for works as for plain demonstrations and the 
easy and clear discovering of the virtues and parts of bodies ; tHese 
we call doing men and benefactors. Then after divers meetings 
and consults of our whole number to consider of the former labors 
and collections, we have three to take care out of them to direct new 
experiments of higher light, more penetrating into nature than the 
former; these we call lamps. We have three others that do execute 
the experiments sodirected and report them; these we call inocu- 
lators. Lastly we have three that raise the former discoveries by 
experiments into greater observations, axioms and aphorisms ; these 
we call interpreters of nature.” ? 

It is evident from this schedule of the occupations of the inmates 
of the Elouse of Solomon that it could not in the remotest degree 
have been made the foundation of a Masonic allegory. In fact, the 
suggestion of a Masonic connection could have been derived only 
from a confused idea of the relation of the House to the Temple of 
Solomon, a misapprehension which a reading of the Mew Atlantes 
would readily remove. 

As Plato had written his Repudlic and Sir Thomas More his 
Utopza to give their ideas of amodel commonwealth, so Lord Bacon 
commenced his Mew Ad¢lanézs to furnish his idea of a model college 
to be instituted for the study and interpretation of nature by experi- 
mental methods. These views were first introduced in his Advance- 
ment of Human Learning, and would have been perfected in his 
New Atlantis had he ever completed it. 

The new philosophy of Bacon had produced a great revolution 
in the minds of thinking men, and that group of philosophers who 
in the 17th century, as Dr. Whewell says, ‘began to knock at the 
door where truth was to be found” would very wisely seek the key 
in the inductive and experimental method taught by Bacon. 

To the learned men, therefore, who first met at the house of Dr. 
Goddard and the other members, and whose meetings finally ended 
in the formation of the Royal Society, the allegory of the House of 


1¢¢ New Atlantis,” Works, vol. ii., p. 376. 
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Solomon very probably furnished valuable hints for the pursuit of 
their experimental studies. 

To Freemasons in any age the allegory would have been use- 
less and unprofitable, and could by no ingenious method have 
been twisted into a foundation for their symbolic science. The 
hypothesis that it was adopted in 1646 by the founders of Free- 
masonry as a fitting allegory for their esoteric system of instruc- 
tion is evidently too absurd to need further refutation. 

In conclusion, we may unhesitatingly concur with Bro. W. J. 
Hughan in his opinion that the theory which assigns the founda- 
tion of Freemasonry to Elias Ashmole and his friends the Astrolo- 
gers ‘“‘is opposed to existing documents dating before and since his 
Initiation.” Itis equally opposed to the whole current of authentic 
history, and is unsupported by the character of the Institution and 
the nature of its symbolism. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE ROSICRUCIANS AND THE FREEMASONS 


F all the theories which have been advanced in 
relation to the origin of Freemasonry from 
some one of the secret sects, either of antiquity 
or of the Middle Ages, there is none more in- 
teresting than that which seeks to connect it 
with the Hermetic philosophy, because there 
is none which presents more plausible claims 

to our consideration. 

There can be no doubt that in some of what are called the high 
Degrees there is a very palpable infusion of a Hermetic element. 
This can not be denied, because the evidence will be most apparent 
to any one who examines their rituals, and some by their very titles, 
in which the Hermetic language and a reference to Hermetic prin- 
ciples are adopted, plainly admit the connection and the influence. 

There is, therefore, no necessity to investigate the question 
whether or not some of those High or Philosophic Degrees which 
were fabricated about the middle of the last century are or are not 
of a Hermetic character, because the time of their invention, when 
Craft Masonry was already in a fixed condition, removes them en- 
tirely out of the problem which relates to the origin of the Masonic 
Institution. No matter when Freemasonry was established, the 
High Degrees were an afterthought, and might very well be tinct- 
ured with the principles of any philosophy which prevailed at the 
period of their invention. 

But it is a question of some interest to the Masonic scholar 
whether at the time of the so-called Revival of Freemasonry, in the 
early part of the 18th century, certain Hermetic degrees did not exist 
which sought to connect themselves with the system of Masonry. 
And it is a question of still greater interest whether this attempt 
was successful so far, at least, as to impress upon the features of 
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that early Freemasonry a portion of the characteristic tints of the 
Hermetic philosophy, some of the marks of which may still remain 
in our modern system. 

But as the Hermetic philosophy was that which was invented 
and taught by the Rosicrucians, before we can attempt to resolve 
these important and interesting questions, it will be necessary to 
take a brief glance at the history and the character of Rosicrucian- 
ism. On the 17th of August, 1586, Johann Valentin Andrea was 
born at Herrenberg, a small market-town of what was afterward 
the kingdom of Wirtemburg. After a studious youth, during which 
he became possessed of a more than moderate share of learning, he 
departed in 1610 on a pilgrimage through Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and France, supplied with but little money, but with an indomitable 
desire for the acquisition of knowledge. Returning home, in 1614, 
he embraced the clerical profession and was appointed a deacon in the 
town of Vaihingen, and by subsequent promotions reached, in 1634, 
the positions of Protestant prelate of the Abbey of Bebenhausen 
and spiritual counsellor of the Duchy of Brunswick. He died on 
the 27th of June, 1654, at the ripe age of sixty-eight years. 

On the moral character of Andrea his biographers have lavished 
theirencomiums, A philanthropist from his earliest life, he carried, 
or sought to carry, his plans of benevolence into active operation. 
Wherever, says Vaughan, the church, the school, the institute of 
charity have fallen into ruin or distress, there the indefatigable An- 
dreé sought to restore them. He was, says another writer, the 
guardian genius and the comforter of the suffering ; he was a prac- 
tical helper as well as a theoretical adviser; in the times of dearth 
and famine, many thousand poor were fed and clothed by his exer- 
tions, and the town of Kalw, of which, in 1720, he was appointed 
the superintendent, long enjoyed the benefit of many charitable 
institutions which owed their origin to his solicitations and Zeal.’ 

It is not surprising that a man indued with such benevolent feel- 
ings and actuated by such a spirit of philanthropy should have 
viewed with deep regret the corruptions of the times in which he 
lived, and should have sought to devise some plan by which the 
condition of his fellow-men might be ameliorated and the dry, effcte 
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theology of the church be converted into some more living, active, 
humanizing system. 

For the accomplishment of this purpose he could see no better 
method than the establishment of a practical philanthropical fra- 
ternity, one that did not at that time exist, but the formation of 
which he resolved to suggest to such noble minds as might be stim- 
ulated to the enterprise. 

With this view he invoked the assistance of fiction, and hence 
there appeared, in 1615, a work which he entitled the Report of the 
Rostcrucian Brotherhood, or, in its original Latin, /ama Fraterntz- 
tatis Rose Crucis. An edition had been published the year before 
with the title of OUnzversal Reformation of the Whole World, 
with a Report of the Worshipful Order of the Rosicrucizan Broth- 
erhood, addressed to all the Learned Men and Nobility of Europe." 
There was another work, published in 1616, with the title of Che- 
musche flochzert, or Chemical Nuptials, by Christian Rosencreute. 

All of these books were published anonymously, but they were 
universally attributed to the pen of Andre’, and were all intended 
for one purpose, that of discovering by the character of their recep- 
tion who were the true lovers of wisdom and philanthropy, and of 
inducing them to come forward to the perfection of the enterprise, 
by transforming this fabulous society into a real and active organ- 
ization. 

The romantic story of Christian Rosencreutz, the supposed 
founder of the Order, is thus told by Andrea’. I have borrowed for 
the most part the language of Mr. Sloane,’ who, although his views 
and deductions on the subject are for the most part erroncous, has 
yet given us the best English epitome of the myth of Andrea. 

According to Andreii’s tale, a certain Christian Rosencreutz, 
though of good birth, found himself compelled from poverty to 
enter the cloister at a very early period of life. He was only six- 
teen years old when one of the monks purposed a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulcher, and Rosencreutz, as a special favor, was permitted to 
accompany him. At Cyprus the monk is taken ill, but Rosencreutz 
proceeds onward to Damascus with the intention of going on to 


1¢€ Allgemeine und General Reformation der ganzen, weiten Welt. Beneben der 
Fama Fraternitatis des Loblichen Ordens des Rosencreutzes, an alle Gelehrte und 
Haiipter Europe geschreiben,” Cassel, 1614. 
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Jerusalem. While detained in the former city by the fatigues of 
his journey, he hears of the wonders performed by the sages of 
Damascus, and, his curiosity being excited, he places himself under 
their direction. 

Three years having been spent in the acquisition of their most 
hidden mysteries, he sets sail from the Gulf of Arabia for Egypt. 
There he studies the nature of plants and animals and then repairs, 
in obedience to the instructions of his Arabian masters, to Fez, in 
Africa, In this city it was the custom of the Arab and African 
sages to meet annually for the purpose of communicating to each 
other the results of their experience and inquiries, and here he 
passed two years in study. He then crossed over to Spain, but not 
meeting there with a favorable reception, he returned to his native 
country. 

But as Germany was then filled with mystics of all kinds, his pro- 
posals for a reformation in morals and science meets with so little 
sympathy from the public that he resolves to establish a society of 
his own. 

With this view he selects three of his favorite companions from 
his old convent. To them, under a solemn vow of secrecy, he com- 
municates the knowledge which he had acquired during his travels. 
He imposes on them the duty of committing it to writing and of 
forming a magical vocabulary for the benefit of future students. 

But in addition to this task they also undertook to prescribe 
gratuitously for all the sick who should ask their assistance, and as in 
a short time the concourse of patients became so great as materially 
to interfere with their other duties, and as a building which Rosen- 
creutz had been erecting, called the Temple of the Holy Ghost, was 
now completed, he determines to increase the number of the broth- 
erhood, and accordingly initiates four new members. 

When all is completed, and the eight brethren are instructed in 
the mysteries of the Order, they separate, according to agreement, 
two only staying with Father Christian. The other six, after travel- 
ing for a year, are to return and communicate the results of their 
experience. The two who had stayed at home are then to be re- 
lieved by two of the travelers, so that the founder may never be 
alone, and the six again divide and travel for a year. 

The laws of the Order as they had been prescribed by Rosen- 
creutz were as follows: 
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1. That they should devote themselves to no other occupation 
than that of the gratuitous practice of physic. 

2. That they were not to wear a particular habit, but were to 
conform in this respect to the customs of the country in which they 
might happen to be. 

3. That each one was to present himself on a certain day in 
the year at the Temple of the Holy Ghost, or send an excuse for 
his absence. 

4. That each one was to look out for a brother to succeed him 
in the event of his death. 

5. That the letters R. C. were to be their seal, watchword, and 
title. 

6. That the brotherhood was to be kept a secret for one hundred 
years. ; 

When one hundred years old, Christian Rosencreutz died, but 
the place of his burial was unknown to any one but the two broth- 
ers who were with him at the time of his death, and they carried the 
secret with them to the grave. | 

The society, however, continued to exist unknown to the world, 
always consisting of eight members only, until another hundred and 
twenty years had elapsed, when, according to a tradition of the 
Order, the grave of Father Rosencreutz was to be discovered, and 
the brotherhood to be no longer a mystery to the world. 

It was about this time that the brethren began to make some 
alterations in their building, and thought of removing to another 
and more fitting situation the memorial tablet, on which were in- 
scribed the names of their associates. The plate, which was of brass, 
was affixed to the wall by means of a nail in its center, and so firmly 
was it fastened that in tearing it away a portion of the plaster of 
the wall became detached and exposed a concealed door. Upon 
this door being still further cleansed from the incrustation, there 
appeared above it in large letters the following words: Post CXX 
Annos PaTEBOoO—After one hundred and twenty years I wll be 
opened. 

Although the brethren were greatly delighted at the discovery, 
they so far restrained their curiosity as not to open the door until 
the next morning, when they found themselves in a vault of seven 
sides, each side five feet wide and eight feet high. It was lighted 
by an artificial sun in the centre of the arched roof, while in the 
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middle of the floor, instead of a tomb, stood a round altar covered 
with a small brass plate, on which was this inscription : 

A. C. R. C. Hoc, untverst compendium, vivus mtht sepulchrum 
fect—t.e., while living, I made this epitome of the universe my 
sepulcher. 

About the outer edge was: 

Jesus mtiht omnia—z.e., Jesus is all things to me. 

In the center were four figures, each enclosed in a circle, with 
these words inscribed around them: 

1. Neguaguam vacuus. 

2. Legis Jugum. 

3. Libertas Evangelzz. 

4. Det gloria entacta. 

That is—r. By no means void. 2. The yoke of the Law. 3. 
The liberty of the Gospel. 4. The unsullied Glory of God. 

On seeing all this, the brethren knelt down and returned thanks 
to God for having made them so much wiser than the rest of the 
world. Then they divided the vault into three parts, the roof, the 
wall, and the pavement. The first and the last were divided into 
seven triangles, corresponding to the seven sides of the wall, each of 
which formed the base of a triangle, while the apices met in the cen- 
ter of the roof and of the pavement. Each side was divided into 
ten squares, containing figures and sentences which were to be cx- 
plained to the new initiates. In cach side there was also a door 
opening upon a closet, wherein were stored up many rare articles, 
such as the secret books of the Order, the vocabulary of Paracelsus, 
and other things of a similar nature. In one of the closets they dis- 
covered the life of their founder ; in others they found curious mur- 
rors, burning lamps, and a variety of objects intended to aid in re- 
building the Order, which, after the lapse of many centuries, was to 
fall into decay. 

Pushing aside the altar, they came upon a strong brass plate, 
which being removed, they beheld the corpse of Rosencreutz as 
freshly preserved as on the day when it had been deposited, and 
under his arm a volume of vellum with letters of gold, containing, 
among other things, the names of the eight brethren who had 
founded the Order. 

Such is an outline of the story of Christian Rosencreutz and his 
Rosicrucian Order as it is told inthe Fama Fraternitatzs. It is very 
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evident that Andrea composed this romance—for it is nothing else— 
not to record the existence of any actual society, but only that it 
might serve as a suggestion to the learned and the philanthropic to 
engage in the establishment of some such benevolent association. 
“He hoped,” says Vaughan, “that the few nobler minds whom he 
desired to organize would see through the veil of fiction in which 
he had invested his proposal; that he might communicate person- 
ally with some such, if they should appear, or that his book might 
lead them to form among themselves a practical philanthropic con- 
federacy answering to the serious purpose he had embodied in his 
fiction.” ? 

But his design was misunderstood then, as it has been since, and 
everywhere his fable was accepted asa fact. Dhuligent search was 
made by the credulous* for the discovery of the Temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Printed letters appeared continually, addressed to the 
unknown brotherhood, seeking admission into the fraternity—a fra- 
ternity that existed only in the pages of the “ama. But the irre- 
sponsive silence to so many applications awoke the suspicions of 
some, while the continued mystery strengthened the credulity of 
others. The brotherhood, whose actual house “lay beneath the 
Doctor’s hat of Valentin Andrea,” was violently attacked and as 
vigorously defended in numerous books and pamphlets which during 
that period flooded the German press. 

The learned men among the Germans did not give a favoring 
ear to the philanthropic suggestions of Andred, but the mystical 
notions contained in his fabulous history were seized with avidity by 
the charlatans, who added to them the dreams of the alchemists and 
the reveries of the astrologers, so that the post-Andrean Rosicrucian- 
ism became a very different thing from that which had been devised 
by its original author. It does not, however, appear that the Rosi- 
crucians, as an organized society, made any stand in Germany. 
Descartes says that after strict search he could not find a single 
lodge in that country. But it extended, as we will presently see, 
into England, and there became identified as a mystical association. 

It is strange what misapprehension, either willful or mistaken, 
has existed in respect to the relations of Andrea to Rosicrucianism. 
We have no more right or reason to attribute the detection of such 


1 ** Hours with the Mystics,” vol. ii., p. 103. 
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a sect to the German theologian than we have to ascribe the discov- 
ery of the republic of Utopia to Sir Thomas More, or of the island 
of Bensalem to Lord Bacon. In each of these instances a fiction 
was invented on which the author might impose his philosophical or 
political thoughts, with no dream that readers would take that for 
fact which was merely intended for fiction. 

And yet Rhigellini, in his /asonry Considered as the Result of 
the Egyptian, Fewesh, and Christian Religzons, while declining to 
express an opinion on the allegorical question, as if there might be 
a doubt on the subject, respects the legend as it had been given in 
the Kama, and asserting that on the return of Rosencreutz to Ger- 
many ‘‘he instituted secret societies with an initiation that resembled 
that of the early Christians.” ? He antedates the Chemzcal Nuptzals 
of Andrea a century and a half, ascribes the authorship of that work 
to Christian Rosencreutz, as if he were a real personage, and thinks 
that he established, in 1459, the Rite of the Theosophists, the earliest 
branch of the Rose Croix, or the Rosicrucians; for the French make 
no distinction in the two words, though in history they are entirely 
different. History written in this way is worse than fable—it 1s an 
tgnis fatuus which can only lead astray. And yet this isthe method 
in which Masonic history has too often been treated. 

Nicolai, although the deductions by which he connects Free- 
masonry with Rosicrucianism are wholly untenable, is yet, in his 
treatment of the latter, more honest or less ignorant. He adopts 
the correct view when he says that the Kama Fraternztatis only 
announced a general reformation and exhorted all wise men to unite 
in a proposed society for the purpose of removing corruption and 
restoring wisdom. He commends it as a charming vision, full of 
poesy and imagination, but of a singular extravagance very common 
in the writings of that age. And he notes the fact that while the 
Alchemists have sought in that work for the secrets of their myste- 
ries, it really contains the gravest satire on their absurd pretensions. 

The Fama Fraternitates had undoubtedly excited the curiosity 
of the Mystics, who abounded in Germany at the time of its appear- 
ance, of whom not the least prominent were the Alchemists. These, 
having sought in vain for the invisible society of the Rosicrucians, 
as it had been described in the romance of Andrea, resolved to form 





1«“Ta Maconnerie considerée comme le resultat des Religions Egyptienne, Juive et 
Chrétienne,” L. iii., p. 108. 
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such a society for themselves. But, to the disappointment and the 
displeasure of the author of the “ama, they neglected or postponed 
the moral reformation which he had sought, and substituted the vis- 
ionary schemes of the Alchemists, a body of quasi-philosophers 
who assigned their origin as students of nature and seekers of the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of immortality to a very remote 
period. 

Thus it is that I trace the origin of the Rosicrucians, not to 
Valentin Andrea, nor to Christian Rosencreutz, who was only the 
coinage of his brain, but to the influence exerted by him upon certain 
Mystics and Alchemists who, whether they accepted the legend of 
Rosencreutz as a fiction or as a verity, at least made diligent use 
of it in the establishment of their new society. 

I am not, therefore, disposed to doubt the statement of L. C. 
Orvius, as cited by Nicolai, that in 1622 there was a society of Al- 
chemists at The Hague, who called themselves Rosicrucians and 
claimed Rosencreutz as their founder. 

Michael Maier, the physician of the Emperor Rudolf II., de- 
voted himself in the early part of the 17th century to the pursuits 
of alchemy, and, having adopted the mystical views of the Rosicru- 
cians, is said to have introduced that society into England. Maier 
was the author of many works in Latin in defense and 1n explanation 
of the Rosicrucian system. Among them was an epistle addressed 
“To all lovers of true chemistry throughout Germany, and es- 
pecially to that Order which has hitherto lain concealed, but is now 
probably made known by the Report of the Fraternity (“ama 
Fraternitatis) and their admirable Confession.”* In this work 
he uses the following language : 

‘What is contained in the ‘Fama’ and ‘confessio’ is true. It 
is a very childish objection that the brotherhood have promised so 
much and performed so little. The Masters of the Order hold out 
the Rose as a remote reward, but they impose the Cross on all who 
are entering. Like the Pythagoreans and the Egyptians, the Rosi- 
crucians extract vows of silence and secrecy. Ignorant men have 
treated the whole as a fiction; but this has arisen from the proba- 
tion of five years to which they subject even well qualified novices, 


1¢* Qmnibus vere chymize Amantibus per Germaniam, et preciperé illi Ordini ad- 
hue delitescenti, at Fama Fraternitatis et confessione sua admiranda et probabile mani 
festato.”’ 
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before they are admitted to the higher mysteries, and within that 
period they are taught how to govern their own tongues !” 

Although Maier died in 1622, it appears that he had lived long 
enough to take part in the organization of the Rosicrucian sect, 
which had been formed out of the suggestions of Andrea. His 
views on this subject were, however, peculiar and different from 
those of most of the new disciples. He denied that the Order had 
derived either its origin or its name from the person called Ros- 
encreutz. He says that the founder of the society, having given 
his disciples the letters R. C. as a sign of their fraternity, they 1m- 
properly made out of them the words Hose and Cross. But these 
heterodox opinions were not accepted by the Rosicrucians in gen- 
eral, who still adhered to Andrea's legend as the source and the 
signification of their Order. 

At one time Maier went to England, where he became intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Robert Fludd, the most famous as well as the 
earliest of the English Rosicrucians. 

Robert Fludd was a physician of London, who was born in 
1574 and died in 1637. He was a zealous student of alchemy, 
theosophy, and every other branch of mysticism, and wrote in de- 
fense of Rosicrucianism, of which sect he was an active member. 
Among his carliest works is one published in 1616 under the title of 
AA Compendious Apology clearing the Fraternity of the Rosy Cross 
from the stains of suspecton and infamy cast upon them.’ 

There is much doubt whether Maier communicated the system 
of Rosicrucianism to Fludd or whether Fludd had already received 
it from Germany before the visit of Maier. The only authority for 
the former statement is De Quincey (a most unreliable one), and the 
date of Fludd’s Apology militates against it. 

Fludd’s explanation of the name of the sect differs from that of 
both Andrea and Maier. It is, he says, to be taken in a figurative 
sense, and alludes to the cross dyed with the blood of Christ. In 
this explanation he approaches very nearly to the idea entertained 
by the members of the modern Rose Croix degree. 

No matter who was the missionary that brought it over, it is very 
certain that Rosicrucianism was introduced from Germany, its birth- 


'“* Apologia Compendiaria, Fraternitatem de Rosea Cruce suspicionis et infamiz 
maculis aspersum abluens.” 
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place, into England at a very early period of the 17th century, and 
it is equally certain that after its introduction it flourished, though 
an exotic, with more vigor than it ever had in its native soil. 

That there were in that century, and even in the beginning of 
the succeeding one, mystical initiations wholly unconnected with 
Freemasonry, but openly professing a Hermetic or Rosicrucian 
character and origin, may very readily be supposed from existing 
documents. It is a misfortune that such authors as Buhle, Nicolai, 
and Rhigellini, with many others, to say nothing of such non- 
masonic writers as Sloane and De Quincey, who were necessarily 
mere sciolists in all Masonic studies, should have confounded the 
two institutions, and, because both were mystical, and one appeared 
to follow (although it really did not) the other in point of time, - 
should have proclaimed the theory (wholly untenable) that Free- 
masonry is indebted for its origin to Rosicrucianism. 

The writings of Lilly and Ashmole, both learned men for the 
age in which they lived, prove the existence of a mystical philosophy 
in England in the 17th century, in which each of them was a partic- 
ipant. The Astrologers, who were deeply imbued with the Hermetic 
philosophy, held their social meetings for mutual instruction and 
their annual feasts, and Ashmole gives hints of his initiation into 
what I suppose to have been alchemical or Rosicrucian wisdom by 
one whom he reverently calls ‘‘ Father Backhouse.” 

But we have the clearest documentary testimony of the existence 
of a Hermetic degree or system at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, and about the time of what is called the Revival of Masonry 
in England, by the establishment of the Grand Lodge at London, 
and which, from other undoubted testimony, we know were not 
Masonic. This testimony is found in a rare work, some portions of 
whose contents, in reference to this subject, are well worthy of a 
careful review. 

In the year 1722 there was published in London a work in small 
octavo bearing the following title :' 

‘“Long Livers: A curious History of such Persons of both 
Sexes who have liv'd several Ages and grown Young again: With 
the rare Secret of Rejuvenescency of Arnoldus de Villa Nova. And 


1A copy of this work, and, most probably, the only one in this country, is in the 
valuable library of Bro. Carson, of Cincinnati, and to it I am indebted for the extracts 
that I have made. 
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a great many approv'd and invaluable Rules to prolong Life: Also 
how to prepare the Universal Medicine. Most humbly dedicated 
to the Grand Master, Masters, Wardens, and Brethren of the Most 
Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of the Free Masons of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Eugenius Philalethes, F.R.S., Author of 
the Treatise of the Plague. V2r2 Fratres audite me. Act. xv. 13. 
Diligite Fraternttatem timete Deum honorate Regem. 1. Pet. in. 
17. Lonpon. Printed for J. Holland, at the Bible and Ball, in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, and L. Stokoe, at Charing Cross, 1722.” pp. 
64-199. 

Eugenius Philalethes was the pseudonym of Thomas Vaughn, a 
celebrated Rosicrucian of the 17th century, who published, in 1652, a 
translation of the Fama Fraternitatzs into English. But, as he was 
born in 1612, it is not to be supposed that he wrote the present work. 
It is, however, not very important to identify this second Philalethes. 
It 1s sufficient for our purpose to know that it is a Hermetic treatise 
written by a Rosicrucian, of which the title alone—the references to 
the renewal of youth, one of the Rosicrucian secrets, to the recipe 
of the great Rosicrucian Villa Nova, or Arnold de Villaneuve, and 
to the Universal Medicine, the Rosicrucian Elixir Vita—would be 
sufficient evidence. But the only matter of interest in connéction 
with the present subject is that this Hermetic work, written, or at 
least printed, in 1722, one year before the publication of the first edi- 
tion of Anderson’s Constztutzons, refers explicitly to the existence of 
a higher initiation than that of the Craft degrees, which the author 
seeks to interweave in the Masonic system. 

This is evidently shown in portions of the dedication, which is 
inscribed to ‘‘the Grand Master, Masters, Wardens, and Brethren 
of the Most Ancient and Most Honorable Fraternity of the Free 
Masons of Great Britain and Ireland”; and it 1s dedicated to them 
by their “ Brother Eugenius Philalethes.” This fraternal subscrip- 
tion shows that he was a Freemason as well as a Rosicrucian, and 
therefore must have been acquainted with both systems. 

The important fact, in this dedication, is that the writer alludes, 
in language that can not be mistaken, to a certain higher degree, 
or to a more exalted initiation, to the attainment of which the primi- 
tive degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry were preparatory. Thus he 
says, addressing the Freemasons: 

‘““] present you with the following sheets, as belonging more 
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properly to you than any else. But what I here say, those of you 
who are not far illuminated, who stand in the outward place and are 
not worthy to look behind the veil, may find no disagreeable or un- 
profitable entertainment; and those who are so happy as to have 
greater light, will discover under these shadows, somewhat truly 
great and noble and worthy the serious attention of a genius the 
most elevated and sublime—the spiritual, celestial cube, the only 
true, solid, and immovable basis and foundation of all knowledge, 
peace, and happiness.” (Page iv.) 

Another passage will show that the writer was not only thor- 
oughly acquainted with the religious, philosophical, and symbolic 
character of the institution, but that he wrote evidently under the 
impression (rather I should say the knowledge) that at that day 
others besides himself had sought to connect Freemasonry with 
Rosicrucianism. He says: 

“Remember that you are the salt of the earth, the hght of the 
world, and the fire of the universe. Ye are living stones, built up a 
Spiritual house, who believe and rely on the chief Lapzs Angularts, 
which the refractory and disobedient builders disallowed; you are 
called from darkness to light ; you are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood.” 

Here the symbolism is Masonic, but it is also Rosicrucian. The 
Masons had derived their symbol of the Stone from the metaphor 
of the Apostle, and like him had given it a spiritual signification. 
The Rosicrucians had also the SZoxe as their most important symbol. 
‘““Now,” says one of them, ‘in this discourse will I manifest to thee 
the natural condition of the Stone of the Philosophers, apparelled 
with a triple garment, even this Stone of Riches and Charity, the 
Stone of Relief from Languishment—in which is contained every 
secret ; being a Divine Mystery and Gift of God, than which there 
is nothing more sublime.” ? 

It was natural that a Rosicrucian, in addressing Freemasons, 
should refer to asymbol common to both, though each derived its 
interpretation through a different channel. 

In another passage he refers to the seven liberal arts, of which he 
calls Astronomy “the grandest and most sublime.” This was the 


1 Dialogue of Arislaus in the Alchemist’s Enchiridion, 1672. Quoted by Hitchcock 
in his “Alchemy and the Alchemists,” p. 39. 
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Rosicrucian doctrine. In that of the Freemasons the precedency is 
given to Geometry. Herc we find a difference between the two 
institutions which proves their separate and independent existence. 
Still more important differences will be found in the following pas- 
sages, which, while they intimate a higher degree, show that it was 
a Elermetic one, which, however, the Rosicrucian writer was willing 
to ingraft on Freemasonry. He says: 

“And now, my Brethren, you of the higher class (note that 
he does not call it a degree), permit me a few words, since you are 
but few; and these few words I shall speak to you in riddles, be- 
cause to you it is given to know those mysteries which are hidden 
from the unworthy. 

‘‘Have you not seen then, my dearest Brethren, that stupendous 
bath, filled with the most limpid water, than which no pure can be 
purer, of such admirable mechanism, that makes even the greatest 
philosopher gaze with wonder and astonishment, and is the subject 
of the contemplation of the wisest men. Its form is a quadrate 
sublimely placed on six others, blazing all with celestial jewels, each 
angularly supported with four lions. Here repose our mighty King 
and Queen, (I speak foolishly, | am not worthy to be of you), the 
King shining in his glorious apparel of transparent, incorruptible 
gold, besct with living sapphires; he is fair and ruddy; and feeds 
among the lilies; his eyes, two carbuncles, the most brilliant, dart- 
ing prolific never-dying fires; and his large, flowing hair, blacker 
than the deepest black or plumage of the long-lived crow; his royal 
consort vested in tissue of immortal silver, watered with emeralds, 
pearl and coral. ©O mystical union! O admirable commerce! 

‘‘Cast now your cyes to the basis of this celestial structure, and 
you will discover just before it a large basin of porphyrian marble, 
receiving from the mouth of a large lion’s head, to which two bodies 
displayed on each side of it are conjoined, a greenish fountain of 
liquid jasper. Ponder this well and consider. Haunt no more the 
woods and forests; (I speak as a fool) haunt no more the fleet ; 
Jet the flying eagle fly unobserved; busy yourselves no longer with 
the dancing idiot, swollen toads, and his own tail-devouring dragon ; 
leave these as elements to your 7yrones. 

‘“The object of your wishes and desires (some of you may, per- 
haps, have attained it, I speak as a fool), is that admirable thing 
which has a substance, neither too fiery nor altogether earthy, nor 
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simply watery; neither a quality the most acute or most obtuse, but 
of a middle nature, and light to the touch, and in some manner soft, 
at least not hard, not having asperity, but even in some sort sweet 
to the taste, odorous to the smell, grateful to the sight, agreeable 
and delectable to the hearing, and pleasant to the thought; in short, 
that one only thing besides which there is no other, and yet every- 
where possible to be found, the blessed and most sacred subject of 
the square of wise men, that is . . . 1 had almost blabbed it 
out and been sacrilegiously perjured. I shall therefore speak of it 
with a circumlocution yet more dark and obscure, that none but the 
Sons of Science and those who are illuminated with the sublimest 
mysteries and profoundest secrets of Masonry may understand. 

It is then what brings you, my dearest Brethren, to that 
pellucid, diaphanous palace of the true disinterested lovers of wis- 
dom, that triumphant pyramid of purple salt, more sparkling and 
radiant than the finest Orient ruby, in the center of which reposes 
inaccessible light epitomized, that incorruptible celestial fire, blazing 
like burning crystal, and brighter than the sun in his full meridian 
glories, which 1s that immortal, eternal, never-dying Pyropus; the 
King of genius, whence proceeds everything that is great and wise 
and happy. 

‘These things are deeply hidden from common view, and cov- 
ered with pavilions of thickest darkness, that what is sacred may 
not be given to dogs or your pearls cast before swine, lest they 
trample them under foot, and turn again and rend you.” 

All this is Rosicrucian thought and phraseology. Its counter- 
part may be found in the writings of any of the Hermetic philoso- 
phers. But it is not Freemasonry and could be understood by no 
Freemason relying for his comprehension only on the teaching he 
had received in his own Order. It is the language of a Rosicrucian 
adept addressed to other adepts, who like himself had united with 
the Fraternity of Freemasons, that they might out of its select 
coterie choose the most mystical and thcrefore the most suitable 
candidates to elevate them to the higher mysteries of their own 
brotherhood. 

That Philalethes and his brother Rosicrucians entertained an 
opinion of the true character of Speculative Masonry very different 
from that taught by its founders is evident from other passages of this 
Dedication. Unlike Anderson, Desaguliers, and the writers purely 
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Masonic who succeeded them, the author of the Dedication estab- 
lishes no connection between Architecture and Freemasonry. In- 
deed it is somewhat singular that although he names both David 
and Solomon in the course of his narrative, it is with little respect, 
especially for the latter, and he does not refer, even by a single 
word, tothe Temple of Jerusalem. The Freemasonry of this writer 
is not architectural, but altogether theosophic. It is evident that as 
a Hermetic philosopher he sought to identify the Freemasons with 
the disciples of the Rosicrucian sect rather than with the Operative 
Masons of the Middle Ages. This isa point of much interest in the 
discussion of the question of a connection between the two associa- 
tions, considering that this work was published only five years after 
the revival. It tends to show, not that Freemasonry was established 
by the Rosicrucians, but, on the contrary, that at that early period 
the latter were seeking to ingraft themselves upon the former, and 
that while they were willing to use the simple degrees of Craft 
Masonry as a nucleus for the growth of their own fraternity, they 
looked upon them only as the medium of securing a higher initia- 
tion, altogether unmasonic in its character and to which but few 
Masons ever attained. 

Neither Anderson nor Desaguliers, our best because contempo- 
rary authority for the state of Masonry in the beginning of the 18th 
century, give the slightest indication that there was in “their day a 
higher Masonry than that described in the Book of Constztutzons of 
1723. The Hermetic element was evidently not introduced into 
Speculative Masonry until the middle of the 18th century, when it 
was infused in a fragmentary form into some of the High Degrees 
which were at that time fabricated by certain of the Continental 
manufacturers of Rites. 

But if, as Eugenius Philalethes plainly indicates, there were in 
the year 1721 higher degrees, or at least a higher degree, attached to 
the Masonic system and claimed to be a part of it, which possessed 
mystical knowledge that was concealed from the great body of the 
Craft, ‘““‘who were not far illuminated, who stood in the outward 
place and were not worthy to look behind the veil ”—by which it is 
clearly implied that there was another class of initiates who were 
Jar tlluminated, who stood within the inner place and looked behind 
the vez/—then the question forces itself upon us, why is it that 
neither Anderson nor Desaguliers nor any of the writers of that 
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period, nor any of the rituals, make any allusion to this higher and 
more illuminated system ? 

The answer is readily at hand. It is because no such system of 
initiation, so far as Freemasonry was concerned, existed. The 
Master’s degree was at that day the consummation and perfection 
of Speculative Masonry. There was nothing above or beyond it. 
The Rosicrucians, who, especially in their astrological branch, were 
then in full force in England, had, as we see from this book, their 
own initiation into their Hermetic and theosophic system. Free- 
masonry then beginning to become popular and being also a mysti- 
cal society, these mystical brethren of the Rosy Cross were ready to 
enter within its portals and to take advantage of its organization. 
But they soon sought to discriminate between thcir own perfect 
wisdom and the imperfect knowledge of their brother Masons, and, 
Rosicrucian-like, spoke of an arcana which they only possessed. 
There were some Rosicrucians who, like Philalethes, became Free- 
masons, and some Freemasons, like Elias Ashmole, who became 
Rosicrucians. 

But there was no legitimate derivation of one from the other. 
There is no similarity between the two systems—their origin is 
different ; their symbols, though sometimes identical, have always a 
different interpretation; and it would be an impossible task to de- 
duce the one historically from the other. 

Yet there are not wanting scholars whose judgment on other 
matters has not been deficient, who have not hesitated to trace 
Freemasonry to a Rosicrucian source. Some of these, as Buhle, 
De Quincey, and Sloane, were not Freemasons, and we can easily 
ascribe their historical errors to their want of knowledge, but such 
writers as Nicolai and Reghellini have no such excuse for the fallacy 
of which they have been guilty. 

Johann Gottlieb Buhle was among the first to advance the hy- 
pothesis that Freemasonry was an offshoot of Rosicrucianism. This 
he did in a work entitled Ox the Origin and the Principal Events 
of the Orders of Rostcructanism and Freemasonry,’ published in 
1804. His theory was that Freemasonry was invented in the year 
1629, by John Valentin Andrei, and hence that it sprang out of the 


1“ Uber den Ursprung und die vornehmsten Schicksale des Ordens der Rosenkreutz- 
en und Freimaurer.” 
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Rosicrucian system or fiction which was the fabrication of that 
writer. His fallacious views and numerous inaccuracies met with 
many refutations at the time, besides those of Nicolai, produced in 
the work which has been heretofore cited. Even De Quincey him- 
self, a bitter but flippant adversary of Freemasonry, and who translated, 
or rather paraphrased, the views of Buhle, does not hesitate to brand 
him as illogical in his reasoning and confused in his arrangement. 

Yet both Nicolai and De Quincey have advanced almost the same 
hypothesis, though that of the former is considerably modified in its 
conclusions. 

The flippancy and egotism of De Quincey, with his complete 
ignorance as a profane, of the true elements of the Masonic institu- 
tion, hardly entitle his arguments to a serious criticism. His theory 
and his self-styled facts may be epitomized as follows: 

He thinks that the Rosicrucians were attracted to the Operative 
Masons by the incidents, attributes, and legends of the latter, and 
that thus the two Orders were brought into some connection with 
each other. The same building that was used by the guild of Masons 
offered a desirable means for the secret assemblies of the early Free- 
masons, who, of course, were Rosicrucians. An apparatus of imple- 
ments and utensils, such as was presented in the fabulous sepulcher 
of Father Rosencreutz, was introduced, and the first formal and 
solemn Lodge of Freemasons, on which occasion the name of Free- 
masons was publicly made known, was held in Masons’ Hall, 
Masons’ Alley, Basinghall Street, London, in the year 1646. Into 
this Lodge he tells us that Elias Ashmole was admitted. Private 
mectings, he says, may have been held, and one at Warrington in 
Lancashire, which is mentioned in Ashmole’s Life, but the name of 
a I'reemasons’ Lodge, with the insignia, attributes, and circumstances 
of a Lodge, first, he assures us, came forward at the date above 
mentioned. 

All of this, he tells us, is upon record, and thus refers to historical 
testimony, though he does not tell us where it is to be found. Now, 
all these statements we know, from authentic records, to be false. 
Ashmole is our authority, and he is the very best authority, because 
he was an eye-witness and a personal actor in the occurrences which 
he records. 

It has already been seen, by the extracts heretofore given from 
Ashmole's diary, that there is no record of a Lodge held in 1646 at 
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Masons’ Hall; that the Lodge was held, with all ‘the attributes 
and circumstances of a Lodge,” at Warrington ; that Ashmole was 
then and there initiated as a Freemason, and not at London; and 
finally, that the record of the Lodge held at Masons’ Hall, London, 
which is made by the same Ashmole, was in 1683 and not in 1646, 
or thirty-five years afterward. 

An historian who thus falsifies records to sustain a theory is not 
entitled to the respectful attention of a serious argument. And so 
De Quincey may be dismissed for what he is worth. I do not con- 
cede to him the excuse of ignorance, for he evidently must have had 
Ashmole’s diary under his eyes, and his misquotations could only 
have been made in bad faith. 

Nicolai is more honorable in his mode of treating the question. 
He does not attribute the use of Freemasonry directly and imme- 
diately from the Rosicrucian brotherhood. But he thinks that its 
mystical theosophy was the cause of the outspring of many other 
mystical associations, such as the Theosophists, and that, passing 
over into England, it met with the experimental philosophy of Ba- 
con, as developed especially in his Mew A¢lantzs, and that the com- 
bined influence of the two, the esoteric principles of the one and the 
experimental doctrines of the other, together with the existence of 
certain political motives, led to a meeting of philosophers who es- 
tablished the system of Freemasonry at Masons’ Hall in 1646. He 
does not explicitly say so, but it is evident from the names that he 
gives that these philosophers were Astrologers, who were only a 
sect of the Rosicrucians devoted to a specialty. 

The theory and the arguments of Nicolai have already been 
considered in the preceding chapter of this work, and need no fur- 
ther discussion here. 

The views of Rhigellini are based on the book of Nicolai, and 
differ from them only in being, from his Gallic ignorance of English 
history, a little more inaccurate. The views of Khigellini have 
already been referred to on a preceding page. 

And now we meet with another theorist, who is scarcely more 
respectful or less flippant than De Quincey, and who, not being a 
Freemason, labors under the disadvantage of an incorrect knowledge 
of the principles of the Order. Besides we can expect but little 
accuracy from one who quotes as authentic history the spurious 
Leland Manuscript. 
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Mr. George Sloane, in a very readable book published in Lon- 
don in 1849, under the title of Mew Curzosttzcs of Literature, 
has a very long article in his second volume on 7he Rostcruczans 
and Freemasons. Adopting the theory that the latter are derived 
from the former, he contends, from what he calls proofs, but which 
are no proofs at all, that ‘“‘the Freemasons are not anterior to the 
Rosicrucians ; and their principles, so far as they were avowed about 
the middle of the 17th century, being identical, 7¢ zs fazr to presume 
that the Freemasons were, in reality, the first incorporated body of 
Rosicrucians or Sapientes.” 

As he admits that this is but a presumption, and as presump- 
tions are not facts, it 1s hardly necessary to occupy any time in its 
discussion. 

But he proceeds to confirm his presumption, in the following 
way. 

“In the Fama of Andrea,” he says, ‘“‘we have the first sketch 
of a constitution which bound by oath the members to mutual 
secrecy, which proposed higher and lower grades, yet leveled all 
worldly distinctions in the common bonds of brotherhood, and which 
opened its privileges to all classes, making only purity of mind and 
purpose the condition of reception.” 

This is not correct. Long before the publication of the Fama 
Fraternitatis there were many secrct associations in the Middle 
Ages, to say nothing of the Mysteries of antiquity, in which such 
constitutions prevailed, enjoining secrecy under the severest penal- 
ties, dividing their system of esoteric instruction into different grades, 
establishing a bond of brotherhood, and always making purity of 
life and rectitude of conduct the indispensable qualifications for ad- 
mission. Freemasonry needed not to seek the model of such a con- 
stitution from the Rosicrucians. 

Another argument advanced by Mr. Sloane is this: 

“The emblems of the two brotherhoods are the same in every 
respect—the plummet, the level, the compasses, the cross, the rose, 
and all the symbolic trumpery which the Rosicrucians named in 
their writings as the insignia of their imaginary associations, and 
which they also would have persuaded a credulous world concealed 
truths ineffable by mere language ; both, too, derived their wisdom 
from Adam, adopted the same myth of building, connected them- 
selves in the same unintelligible way with Solomon’s Temple, af- 
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fected to be seeking ght from the East—in other words, the Cab- 
ala—and accepted the heathen Pythagoras among their adepts.” 

In this long passage there are almost as many errors and mis- 
statements as there are lines. The emblems of the two Orders were 
not the same in any respect. The square and compasses were not 
ordinary nor usual Rosicrucianemblems. In one instance, in a plate 
in the Azoth Phtlosophorum of Basil Valentine, published in the 
17th century, we will, it is true, find these implements forming part 
of a Rosicrucian figure, but they are there evidently used as phallic 
symbols, a meaning never attached to them in Freemasonry, whose 
interpretation of them is derived from their operative use. Besides, 
we know, from a relic discovered near Limerick, in Ireland, that the 
square and the level were used by the Operative Masons as emblems 
in the 16th or, perhaps, the 15th century, with the same signification 
that is given to them by the Freemasons of the present day. The 
Speculative Masons derived nearly all of their symbols from the 
implements and the language of the Operative art ; the Rosicrucians 
took theirs from astronomical and geometrical problems, and were 
connected in their interpretations with a system of theosophy and 
not with the art of building. The cross and the rose, referred to by 
Mr. Sloane, never were at any time, not even at the present day, em- 
blems recognized in Craft Masonry, and were introduced into such 
of the High Degrees fabricated about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury as had in them a Rosicrucian element. Again, the Rosicrucians 
had nothing to do with the Temple of Solomon. Their “ invisible 
house,” or their Temple, or ‘‘ House of the Holy Ghost,” was a re- 
ligious and philosophic idea, much more intimately connected with 
Lord Bacon’s House of Solomon in the Island of Bensalem than it 
was with the Temple of Jerusalem. And, finally, the early Freema- 
sons, like their successors of the present day, in “seeking light from 
the East,” intended no reference to the Cabala, which is never men- 
tioned in any of their primitive rituals, but alluded to the East as 
the source of physical light—the place of sunrising, which they 
adopted as a symbol of intellectual and moral light. It would, in- 
deed, be easier to prove from their symbols that the first Speculative 
Masons were sun-worshippers than that they were Rosicrucians, 
though neither hypothesis would be correct. 

If any one will take the trouble of toiling through the three 
books of Cornelius Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy, which may be 
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considered as the text-book of the old Rosicrucian philosophy, he 
will see how little there is in common between Rosicrucianism and 
Freemasonry. The one isa mystical system founded on the Cab- 
ala: the other the outgrowth of a very natural interpretation of 
symbols derived from the usages and the implements of an opera- 
tive art. The Rosicrucians were theosophists, whose doctrines were 
of angels and demons, of the elements, of the heavenly bodies and 
their influence on the affairs of men, and of the magical powers of 
numbers, of suffumigations, and other sorccries. 

The Alchemists, who have been called “ physical Rosicrucians,” 
adopted the metals and their transmutation, the elixir of life, and their 
universal solvent, as symbols, if we may believe Hitchcock,! by which 
they concealed the purest dogmas of a religious life. 

But Freemasonry has not and never had anything of this kind 
in its system. Its founders were, as we will see when we come to 
the historical part of this work, builders, whose symbols, applied in 
their architecture, were of a religious and Christian character; and 
when their successors made this building fraternity a speculative as- 
sociation, they borrowed the symbols by which they sought to teach 
their philosophy, not from Rosicrucianism, not from magic, nor from 
the Cabala, but from the art to which they owed their origin. 
Every part of Speculative Masonry proves that it could not have 
been derived from Rosicrucianism. The two Orders had in com- 
mon but one thing—they both had secrets which they scrupulously 
preserved from the unhallowed gaze of the profane. 

Andrei sought, it is true, in his /ama Fraternztatis, to elevate 
Rosicrucianism to a more practical and useful character, and to 
make it a vehicle for moral and intellectual reform. But even his 
system, which was the only one that could have exerted any influ- 
ence on the English philosophers, is so thoroughly at variance in its 
principles from that of the Freemasonry of the 17th century, that a 
union of the two, or the derivation of one from the other, must have 
been utterly impracticable. 

It has been said that when Henry Cornelius Agrippa was in Lon- 
don, in the year 1510, he founded a secret society of Rosicrucians. 
This 1s possible, although, during his brief visit to London, Agrippa 
was the guest of the learned Dean Colet, and spent his time with his 
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host in the study of the works of the Apostle to the Gentiles. ‘I 
labored hard,” he says himself, ‘‘at the Epistles of St. Paul.” Still 
he may have found time to organize a society of Rosicrucians. In 
the beginning of the 16th century secret societies ‘‘chiefly com- 
posed,” says Mr. Morley, ‘‘of curious and learned youths had become 
numerous, especially among the Germans, and towards the close of 
that century these secret societies were developed into the form of 
brotherhoods of Rosicrucians, each member of which gloried in 
styling himself Physician, Theosophist, Chemist, and now, by the 
mercy of God, Rosicrucian.”? 

But to say of this society, established by Agrippa in England in 
~1510 (if one was actually established), as has been said by a writer 
of the last century, that.‘‘this practice of initiation, or secret incor- 
poration, thus and then first introduced has been handed down to 
our own times, and hence, apparently, the mysterious Elcusinian con- 
fedcracies now known as the Lodges of Freemasonry,”? is to make 
an assertion that is neither sustained by historical testimony nor sup- 
ported by any chain of reasoning or probability. 

I have said that while the hypothesis that Freemasonry was orig- 
inally derived from Rosicrucianism, and that its founders were the 
English Rosicrucians in the 17th century, is wholly untenable, there 
is no doubt that at a later period, a century after this, its supposed 
origin, a Rosicrucian element, was very largely diffused in the 
flautes Grades or High Degrees which were invented on the con- 
tinent of Europe about the middle of the 18th century. 

This subject belongs more appropriately to the domain of his- 
tory than to that of legend, but its consideration will bring us so 
closely into connection with the Rosicrucian or Hermetic philoso- 
phy that | have thought that it would be more convenient not to 
dissever the two topics, but to make it the subject of the next 
chapter. 


'<¢The Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Netteshuri,” by Henry Morley, vol. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE ROSICRUCIANISM OF THE HIGH DEGREES 


HE history of the High Degrees of Masonry begins 
with the inventions of the Chevalier Michael 
Ramsay, who about the year 1728 fabricated three 
which he called Ecossais, Novice, and Knight. 
Templar. But the inventions of Ramsay had 
nothing in them of a Rosicrucian character. 
They were intended by him to support his hy- 

pothesis that Freemasonry originated in the Crusades, and that the 

first Freemasons were Templars. His degrees were therefore not 
philosophic but chivalric. The rite-manufacturers who succeeded 
him, followed for the most part in his footsteps, and the degrees that 
were subsequently invented partook of the chivalric and military 
character, so that the title of ‘ Chevalier” or “ Knight,” unknown 
to the early Freemasons, became in time so common as to form the 
designation in connection with another noun of most of the new 
degrees. Thus we find in old and disused Rites, as well as in those 
still existing, such titles as ‘‘ Knight of the Sword,” “ Knight of the 

Eagle,” ‘Knight of the Brazen Serpent,” and so many more that 

Ragon, in his Nomenclature, furnishes us with no less than two 

hundred and ninety-two degrees of Masonic Knighthood, without 

having exhausted the catalogue. 

But it was not until long after the Masonic labors of Ramsay 
had ceased that the element of Hermetic philosophy began to in- 
trude itself into still newer degrees. 

Among the first to whom we are to ascribe the responsibility of 
this novel infusion is a Frenchman named Antoine Joseph Pernelty, 
who was born in 1716 and died in 1800, having passed, therefore, 
the most active and vigorous portion of his life in the midst of that 
flood of Masonic novelties which about the middle quarters of the 
18th century inundated the continent of Europe and more especially 
the kingdom of France. 
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Pernelty was at first a Benedictine monk, but, having at the age 
of forty-nine obtained a dispensation from his vows, he removed 
from Paris to Berlin, where for a short time he served Frederick the 
Great as his librarian. Returning to Paris, he studied and became 
infected with the mystical doctrines of Swedenborg, and published a 
translation of one of the most important of his works. He then re- 
paired to Avignon, where he established a new Rite, which, on its 
transferrence to Montpellier, received the name of the ‘‘ Academy 
of True Masons.” Into this Rite it may well be supposed that he 
introduced much of the theosophic mysticism of the Swedish sage, 
in parts of which there is a very strong analogy to Rosicrucianism, 
or at least to the Hermetic Doctrines of the Rosicrucians. It will 
be remembered that the late General Hitchcock, who was learned 
on mystical topics, wrote a book to prove that Swedenborg was a 
FHlermetic philosopher ; and the arguments that he advances are not 
easily to be confuted. | 

But Pernelty was not a Swedenborgian only. He was a man of 
multifarious reading and had devoted his studies, among other 
branches of learning, to theology, philosophy, and the mathematical 
sciences. The appetite for a mystical theology, which had led him 
to the study and the adoption of the views of Swedenborg, would 
scarcely permit him to escape the still more appetizing study of the 
Hermetic philosophers. 

Accordingly we find him inventing other degrees, and among 
them one, the ‘“ Knight of the Sun,” which Is in its original ritual a 
mere condensation of Rosicrucian doctrines, especially as developed 
in the alchemical branch of Rosicrucianism. 

There is not in the wide compass of Masonic degrees, one more 
emphatically Rosicrucian than this. The reference in its ritual to 
Sylphs, one of the four elementary spirits of the Rosicrucians ; to 
the seven angels which formed a part of the Rosicrucian hierarchy ; 
the dialogue between Father Adam and Truth in which the doctrines 
of Alchemy and the Cabala are discussed in the search of man for 
theosophic truth, and the adoption as its principal word of recogni- 
tion of that which in the Rosicrucian system was deemed the primal 
matter of all things, are all sufficient to prove the Hermetic spirit 
which governed the founder of the degree in its fabrication. 

There have been many other degrees, most of which are now 
obsolete, whose very names openly indicate their Hermetic orgin. 

23 
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Such are the ‘“‘ Hermetic Knight,” the ‘“ Adept of the Eagle” (the 
word adept being technically used to designate an expert Rosicru- 
cian), the ‘Grand Hermetic Chancellor,” and the ‘ Philosophic 
Cabalist.”. The list might be increased by fifty more, at least, 
were time and space convenient. There have been whole rites fab- 
ricated on the basis of the Rosicrucian or Hermetic philosophy, 
such as the “Rite of Philalethes,” the ‘‘ Hermetic Rite,” and 
the ‘“ Rite of Illuminated Theosophists,” invented in 1767 by 
Benedict Chartanier, who united in it the notions of the Hermetic 
philosophy and the reveries of Swedenborg. Gadicke tells us also, 
inhis Frezmaurer-Lexicon, of a so-called Masonic system which 
was introduced by the Marquis of Lernais into Berlin in 1758, the 
objects of which were the Hermetic arcana and the philosopher's 
stone. 

But the Hermetic degree which to the present day has exercised 
the greatest influence upon the higher grades of Masonry is that of the 
Rose Croix. This name was given to it by the French, and it must 
be noticed that in the French language no distinction has ever been 
made between the Rosenkreutzer and Rose Crotx ; or, rather, the 
French writers have always translated the Rosenkreutzer of the 
German and the Roszcruczan of the English by their own words 
Rose Crozx, and to this philological inaccuracy is to be traced an 
historical error of some importance, to be soon adverted to. 

The first that we hear in history of a Rosicrucian Masonry, under 
that distinctive name, is about the middle of the 18th century. 

The society to which I allude was known as the ‘ Gold-und- 
Rosenkreutzer,” or the ‘‘Golden Rosicrucians.” We first find this 
title in a book published at Berlin, in 1714, by one Samuel Richter, 
under the assumed name of Sincerus Renatus, and with the title of 
A True and Complete Preparation of the Philosopher's Stone by 
the Order of the Golden Roszcrucians. In it is contained the laws 
of the brotherhood, which Findel thinks bear unmistakable evidence 
of Jesuitical intervention. 

The book of Richter describes a society which, if founded on 
the old Rosicrucians, differed essentially from them in its principles. 
Findel speaks of these ‘‘Golden Rosicrucians” as if originally 
formed on this work of Richter, and in the spirit of the Jesuits, to 
repress liberty of thought and the healthy development of the intel- 
Ject. If formed at that early period, in the beginning of the 18th 
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century, it could not possibly have had a connection with Free- 
masonry. 

But the Order, as an appendant to Masonry, was not really per- 
fected until about the middle of the 18th century. Findel says after 
1756. The Order consisted of nine degrees, all having Latin names, 
viz.: 1, Junior; 2, Theoreticus; 3, Practicus; 4, Philosophus ; 
5; Minor: 6, Major; 7, Adeptus - S, Magister ; 9, Magus. It 
based itself on the three primitive degrees of Freemasonry only as 
giving a right to entrance; it boasted of being descended from 
the ancient Rosicrucians, and of possessing all their secrets, and 
of being the only body that could give a true interpretation of 
the Masonic symbols, and it claimed, therefore, to be the head of the 
Order. There is no doubt that this brotherhood was a perfect in- 
stance of the influence sought to be cast, about the middle of the 
18th century, upon Freemasonry by the doctrines of Rosicrucianism. 
The effort, however, to make it a Hermetic system failed. The 
Order of the Golden Rosicrucians, although for nearly half a cen- 
tury popular in Germany, and calling into its ranks many persons of 
high standing, at length began to decay, and finally died out, about 
the end of the last century. 

Since that period we hear no more of Rosicrucian Masonry, 
except what is preserved in degrees like that of the Knight of the 
Sun and a few others, which are still retained in the catalogue of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite. 

I have said that the translation of the word Rostcructan by Rose 
Cvrozx has been the source of an important historical error. This 
is the confounding of the French degree of ‘Rose Croix,” or 
“Knight of the Eagle and Pelican,” with Rosicrucianism, to which 
it has not the slightest affinity. Thus Dr. Oliver, when speaking of 
this degree, says that the earliest notice that he finds of it is in the 
Fama Fraternitatzs, evidently showing that he deemed it to be of 
Rosicrucian origin. 

The modern Rose Croix, which constitutes the summit of the 
French Rite, and is the eighteenth of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, besides being incorporated into several other Masonic 
systems, has not in its construction the slightest tinge of Rosicru- 
cianism, nor is there in any part of its ritual, rightly interpreted, the 
faintest allusion to the Hermetic philosophy. 

I speak of it, of course, as it appears in its original form. This 
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has been somewhat changed in later days. The French Masons, 
objecting to its sectarian character, substituted for it a modification 
which they have called the ‘‘ Philosophic Rose Croix.” In this they 
have given a Hermetic interpretation to the letters on the cross, an 
example that has elsewhere been more recently followed. 

But the original Rose Croix, most probably first introduced to 
notice by Prince Charles Edward, the “‘ Young Pretender,” in the 
Primordial chapter which he established in 1747, at Arras, in France, 
was a purely Christian, if not a Catholic degree. Its most promi- 
nent symbols, the rose, the cross, the eagle, and the pelican, its 
ceremonies, and even its words and signs of recognition, bore al- 
lusion to Jesus Christ, the expounder of the new law, which was to 
take the place of the old law that had ceased to operate when ‘‘the 
veil of the temple was rent.” 

The Rose Croix, as we find it in its pure and uncorrupted ritual, 
was an attempt to apply the rites, symbols, and legends of the prim- 
itive degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry to the last and greatest dis- 
pensation; to add to the first temple of Solomon, and the second of 
Zerubbabel, a third, which 1s the one to which Christ alluded when 
he said, ‘“‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days will I raise it up ’— 
an expression wholly incomprehensible by the ignorant populace 
who stood around him at the time, but the meaning of which is per- 
fectly intelligible to the Rose Croix Mason who consults the orig- 
inal ritual of his degree. 

In all this there is nothing alchemical, Hermetic, or Rosicrucian 
and it is a great error to suppose that there is anything but Chris- 
tian philosophy in the degree as originally invented. 

The name of the degree has undoubtedly led to the confusion in 
its history. But, in fact, the words ‘ Rosa Crucis,” common both 
to the ancient Rosicrucian philosophers and to the modern Rose 
Croix Masons, had in each a different meaning, and some have sup- 
posed a different derivation. In the latter the title has by many 
writers been thought to allude to the vos, or dew, which was deemed 
by the alchemists to be a powerful solvent of gold, and to crux, the 
cross, which was the chemical hieroglyphic of light. Mosheim 
Says: 

‘The title of Roszcruczans evidently denotes the chemical philoso- 
phers and those who blended the doctrines of religion with the 
secrets of chemistry. The denomination itself is drawn from the 
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science of chemistry ; and they only who are acquainted with the 
peculiar language of the chemists can understand its true significa- 
tion and energy. It is not compounded, as many imagine, of the 
two words vosa and crux, which signify rose and cross, but of the 
latter of these words and the Latin word vos, which signifies dew. 
Of all natural bodies dew is the most powerful solvent of gold. The 
cross, in the chemical style, is equivalent to /egh¢, because the figure 
of the cross exhibits at the same time the three letters of which the 
word lux, 1.e., ght, is compounded. Now, ézx 1s called by this 
sect the seed or menstruum of the red dragon , or, in other words, 
that gross and corporeal, when properly digested and modified, pro- 
duces gold.”? 

Notwithstanding that this learned historian has declared that 
“all other explications of this term are false and chimerical,” others 
more learned perhaps than he, in this especial subject, have differed 
from him in opinion, and trace the title to vosa, not to vos. 

There is certainly a controversy about the derr ation of osz- 
cructan as applied to the Hermetic philosophers, but there is none 
whatever in reference to that of the Masonic Hose Crozx. Every- 
one admits, because the admission is forced upon him by the ritual 
and the spirit of the degree, that the title comes from vose and cross, 
and that vose signifies Christ, and cvoss the instrument of his passion. 
In the Masonic degree, Rose Crozx signifies Chrest on the cross, a 
meaning that is carried out by the jewel, but one which is never 
attached to the rose and cross of the Rosicrucians, where rose 
most probably was the symbol of silence and secrecy, and the 
cross may have had either a Christian or a chemical application ; 
most probably the latter. 

Again, we see in the four most important symbols of the Rose 
Croix degree, as interpreted in the early rituals (at least in their 
spirit), the same Christian interpretation, entirely free from all taint 
of Rosicrucianism. 

These symbols are the cag/e, the pelzcan, the vose, and the cross, 
all of which are combined to form the beautiful and expressive 
jewel of the degree. 

Thus the writer of the book of Exodus, in allusion to the be- 


1 Mosheim, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” Maclane’s Translation, cent. xvii., sec. i., vol. 
iii., p. 436, note. 
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lief that the eagle assists its feeble younglings in their first flights by 
bearing them on its pinions, represents Jehovah as saying, ‘‘ Ye 
have seen what I did tothe Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagle’s 
wings and brought you unto myself.” Hence, appropriating this 
idea, the Rose Croix Masons selected the eagle as a symbol of Christ 
in his divine character, bearing the children of his adoption in their 
upward course, and teaching them with unequalled love and tender- 
ness to poise their unfledged wings, and soar from the dull cor- 
ruptions of earth to a higher and holier sphere. And hence the 
eagle in the jewel is represented with expanded wings, as if ready 
for flight. 

The pelican, “vulning herself and in her piety,” as the heralds 
call it, is, says Mr. Sloane Evans, ‘‘a sacred emblem of great beauty 
and striking import, and the representation of it occurs not unfre- 
quently among the ornaments of churches.”? Theallusion to Christ 
as a Saviour, shedding his blood for the sins of the world, is too 
evident to need explanation..: 

Of the rose and the cross I have already spoken. The rose is 
applied as a figurative appellation of Christ in only one passage of 
Scripture, where he is prophetically called the ‘‘rose of Sharon,” 
but the flower was always accepted in the iconography of the church 
as one of his symbols. But the fact that in the jewel of the Rose 
Croix the blood-red rose appears attached to the center of the 
cross, as though crucified upon it, requires no profound knowledge 
of the science of symbolism to discover its meaning. 

The cross was, it is true, a very ancient symbol of eternal life, 
especially among the Egyptians, but since the crucifixion it has been 
adopted by Christians as an emblem of him who suffered upon it. 
‘The cross,” says Didron, “is more than a mere figure of Christ ; it 
is, in iconography, either Christ himself or his symbol.” As such 
it is used in the Masonry of the Rose Croix. 

It is evident, from these explanations, that the Rose Croix was, 
in its original conception, a purely Christian degree. There was no 
intention of its founders to borrow for its construction anything from 
occult philosophy, but simply to express in its symbolization a purely 
Christian sentiment. 

I have, in what I have said, endeavored to show that while Rosi- 
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crucianism had no concern, as has been alleged, with the origination 
of Freemasonry in the 17th century, yet that in the succeeding cen- 
tury, under various influences, especially, perhaps, the diffusion of 
the mystical doctrines of Swedenborg, a Hermetic or Rosicrucian 
element was infused into some of the High Degrees then newly 
fabricated. But the diffusion of that element went no farther ; it 
never affected the pure Masonic system; and, with the few excep- 
tions which I have mentioned, even these degrees have ceased to 
exist. Especially was it not connected with one of the most impor- 
tant and most popular of those degrees. 

From the beginning of the 19th century Rosicrucianism has been 
dead to Masonry, as its exponent, the Hermetic philosophy, has 
been to literature. It has no life now, and we preserve its relics 
only as memorials of a past obscuration which the sunbeams of 
modern learning have dispersed. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE PYTHAGOREANS AND FREEMASONRY 


HE theory which ascribes, if not the actual origin 
of Freemasonry to Pythagoras, at least its intro- 
duction into Europe by him, through the school 
which he established at Crotona, in Italy, which 
was a favorite one among our early writers, may 
very properly be placed among the legends of 
the Order, since it wants all the requisites of his- 

torical authority for its support. 

The notion was most probably derived from what has been 
called the Leland Manuscript, because it is said to have been found 
in the Bodleian Library, in the handwriting of that celebrated 
antiquary. The author of the Lzfe of Lcland gives this account of 
the manuscript : 

‘The original is said to be the handwriting of King Henry VI. 
and copied by Leland by order of his highness, King Henry VIII. 
If the authenticity of this ancient monument of literature remains 
unquestioncd, it demands particular notice in the present publica- 
tion, on account of the singularity of the subject, and no less from a 
due regard to the royal writer and our author, his transcriber, inde- 
fatigable in every part of literature. It will also be admitted, ac- 
knowledgment is due to the’ learned Mr. Locke, who, amidst the 
closest studies and the most strict attention to human understand- 
ing, could unbend his mind in search of this ancient treatise, which 
he first brought from obscurity in the year 1796.”? 

This production was first brought to the attention of scholars by 
being published in the Geztleman’s Magazine for September, 1753, 
where it is stated to have been previously printed at Frankfort, in 


Germany, in 1748, from a copy found in “the writing-desk of a de- 
ceased brother.” 
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The title of it, as given in the magazine, is in the following 
words : 

‘‘Certeyne Questyons wyth Answeres to the same, concernynge 
the Mystery of Maconrye ; wrytenne by the hande of Kynge Henrye 
the Sixthe of the Name, and faythefullye copyed by me Johan Ley- 
lande, Antiquarius, by the commaunde of His Highnesse.” 

The opinion of Masonic critics of the present day is that the 
document is a forgery. It was most probably written about the 
time and in the spirit in which Chatterton composed his imitations 
of the Monk Rowley, and of Ircland with his impositions of Shake- 
speare, and was fabricated as an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the 
archaic language of the 15th century, and as a pious fraud intended 
to elevate the character and sustain the pretensions of the Masonic 
Fraternity by furnishing the evidence of its very ancient origin. 

Such were not, however, the views of the Masonic writers of the 
last and beginning of the present century. 

They accepted the manuscript, or rather the printed copy of it 
—for the original codex has never been seen—with unhesitating 
faith as an authentic document. Hutchinson gave it as an appendix 
to his Sperzt of Masonry, Preston published it in the second and 
enlarged edition of his ///ustratzons, Calcott in his Cand7d Disguz- 
sttzon, Dermott in his Ahzman Rezon, and Krause in his Drez A/t- 
esten Kunslurkunden. In none of these is there the faintest hint of 
its being anything but an authentic document. Oliver said: ‘ I en- 
tertain no doubt of the genuineness and authenticity of this valuable 
Manuscript.” The same view has been entertained by Reghellini 
among the French, and by Krause, Fessler, and Lenning among 
the Germans. 

Mr. Halliwell was perhaps the first of Enghsh scholars to ex- 
press a doubt of its genuineness. After a long and unsuccessful 
search in the Bodleian Library for the original, he came, very natu- 
rally, to the conclusion that it is a forgery. Hughan and Woodford, 
both excellent judges, have arrived at the same conclusion, and it is 
now a settled question that the Leland or Locke Manuscript (for it 
is known by both titles) is a document of no historic character. 

It 1s not, however, without its value. To its appearance about 
the middle of the last century, and the unhesitating acceptance of 
its truth by the Craft at the time, we can, in all probability, assign 
the establishment of the doctrine that Freemasonry was of a Py- 
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thagorean origin, though it had been long before adverted to by 
Dr. Anderson. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the rise and progress of 
this opinion, it will be proper to cite so much of the manuscript as 
connects Pythagoras with Masonry. I do not quote the whole doc- 
ument, though it is short, because it has so repeatedly been printed, 
in even elementary Masonic works, as to be readily accessible to the 
reader. In making my quotations I shall so far defer to the artifice 
of the fabricator as to preserve unchanged his poor attempt to imi- 
tate the orthography and style of the 15th century, and interpolate 
in brackets, when necessary, an explanation of the most unintelligible 
words, 

The document purports to be answers by some Mason to ques- 
tions proposed by King Henry VI., who, it would seem, must have 
taken some interest in the ‘‘ Mystery of Masonry,” and had sought 
to obtain from competent authority a knowledge of its true char- 
acter. The following are among the questions and answers: 

“OQ. Where dyd ytt | AZasonry| begynne ? 

“A. Ytt dyd begynne with the fyrst menne, yn the Este, which 
were before the fyrste Manne of the Weste, and comynge westlye, 
ytt hathe broughte herwyth alle comfortes to the wylde and com- 
fortlesse. 

“OQ. Who dyd brynge ytt Westlye ? 

“A. The Venetians |Phanzczans| who beynge grate Mer- 
chaundes, comed ffyrst ffrome the Este yn Venetia | Pexzcza | ffor 
the commodyte of Merchaundysinge bcithe [d0¢4| Este and Weste 
bey the redde and Myddlelonde | AZedz¢terranean| Sces. 

‘““O. Howe comede ytt yn Englonde ? 

“A. Peter Gower | Pythagoras| a Grecian journeyedde ffor 
kunnynge yn Egypt and in Syria and in everyche Londe whereat 
the Venetians | Phaenzczans| hadde plauntedde Maconrye and wyn- 
nynge Entraunce yn al Lodges of Maconnes, he lerned muche, and 
retournedde and woned [dwe/¢] yn Grecia Magna wachsynge | grow- 
eng| and becommynge a myghtye wyseacre [| pkzlosopher | and grate- 
lyche renouned and here he framed a grate Lodge at Groton 
| Crotona| and maked many Maconnes, some whereoffe dyd jour- 
neye yn Fraunce, and maked manye Maconnes wherefromme, yn 
processe of Tyme, the Arte passed yn Engelonde.” 

I am convinced that there was a French original of this docu- 
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ment, from which language the fabricator translated it into archaic 
English. The internal proofs of this are to be found in the numer- 
ous preservations of French idioms. Thus we meet with eter 
Gower, evidently derived from Pythagore, pronounced Petagore, the 
French for Pythagoras ; Maconrye and Maconnes, for Masonry and 
Masons, the French ¢ in the word being used instead of the English 
s,; the phrase wyxnynge the Facultye of Abrac, which is a pure 
Gallic idiom, instead of acguzreng the faculty, the word gayner being 
indifferently used in French as signifying to wz or to acguzre, the 
word Freres for Brethren ,; and the statement, in the spirit of French 
nationality, that Masonry was brought into England out of France. 

None of these idiomatic phrases or national peculiarities would 
have been likely to occur if the manuscript had been originally writ- 
ten by an Englishman and in the English language. 

But be this as it may, the document had no sooner appeared 
than it seemed to inspire contemporary Masonic writers with the 
idea that Masonry and the school of Pythagoras, which he estab- 
lished at Crotona, in Italy, about five centuries before Christ, were 
closely connected—an idea which was very generally adopted by 
their successors, so that it came at last to be a point of the orthodox 
Masonic creed. 

Thus Preston, in his /dlustratzons of Masonry, when comment- 
ing on the dialogue contained in this document, says that ‘the 
records of the fraternity inform us that Pythagoras was regularly 
initiated into Masonry ; and being properly instructed in the mys- 
teries of the Art, he was much improved, and propagated the prin- 
ciples of the Order in other countries into which he afterwards 
travelled.” 

Calcott, in his Candid Disqutsztzon, speaks of the Leland Man- 
uscript as ‘“‘an antique relation, from whence may be gathered many 
of the original principles of the ancient society, on which the insti- 
tution of Freemasonry was ingrafted’"—by the ‘ancient society” 
meaning the school of Pythagoras. 

Hutchinson, in his Spzrzt of Masonry, quotes this ‘ancient Ma- 
sonic record,” as he calls it, and says that ‘‘it brings us positive evi- 
dence of the Pythagorean doctrine and Basilidian principles making 
the foundation of our religious and moral duties.” Two of the lectures 
in his work are appropriated to a discussion of the doctrines of 
Pythagoras in connection with the Masonic system. 
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But this theory of the Pythagorean origin of Freemasonry does 
not owe its existence to the writers of the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. It had been advanced at an early period, and soon after the 
Revival in 1717 by Dr. Anderson. In the first edition of the 
Constttuttons, published in 1723, he alludes to Pythagoras as having 
borrowed great knowledge from the Chaldean Magi and the Baby- 
lonish Jews, but he is more explicit in his Defense of Masonry, 
published in 1730, wherein he says: “I am fully convinced that 
Freemasonry is very nearly allied to the old Pythagorean Discipline, 
from whence, I am persuaded, it may in some circumstances very 
justly claim a descent.” 

Now, how are we to explain the way in which this tradition of 
the connection of the Philosopher of Samos first acquired a place 
among the legends of the Craft? The solution of the problem 
does not appear to be very difficult. 

In none of the old manuscript constitutions which contain 
what has been called the Legend of the Guild, or the Legend 
of the Craft, is there, with a single exception, any allusion to the 
name of Pythagoras. That exception is found in the Cooke MS., 
where the legendist, after relating the story of the two pillars in- 
scribed with all the sciences, which had been erected by Jabal before 
the flood, adds, in lines 318-326, this statement : 

“And after this flode many yeres as the cronycle telleth these i1 
were founde and as the polycronicon seyeth that a grete clerke that 
called putogaras | Py¢kagoras| fonde that one and hermes the phi- 
lisophre fonde that other, and thei tought forthe the sciens that thei 
fonde therein ywritten.” 

Now, although the Cooke MS. is the earliest of the old records, 
after the Halliwell poem, none of the subsequent constitutions have 
followed it in this allusion to Pythagoras. This was because the 
writer of the Cooke MS., being in possession of the Polychron- 
zcon of the monk Ranulph Higden, an edition of which had been 
printed during his time by William Caxton, he had liberally bor- 
rowed from that historical work and incorporated parts of it into 
his Legend. 

Of these interpolations, the story of the finding of one of the 
pillars by Pythagoras is one. The writer acknowledges his indebt- 
edness for the statement to Higden’s Polychronicon. But it formed 
no part of the Legend of the Craft, and hence no notice is taken of 
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it in the subsequent manuscript copies of the Legend. In none of 
them is Pythagoras even named. 

It is evident, then, that in the 14th and following centuries, to 
the beginning of the 18th, the theory of the Pythagorean origin of 
Freemasonry, or of the connection of the Grecian philosopher with 
it, was not recognized by the Craft as any part of the traditional his- 
tory of the Fraternity. There is no safer rule than that of the old 
schoolmen, which teaches us that we must reason alike concerning 
that which does not appear and that which does not exist—‘' de non 
apparenttbus ct de non existenttbus, eadem est ratzo.” The old 
craftsmen who fabricated the Legend were workmen and not schol- 
ars ; they were neither acquainted with the scholastic nor the ancient 
philosophy ; they said nothing about Pythagoras because they knew 
nothing about him. 

But about the beginning of the 18th century a change took place, 
not only in the organization of the Masonic institution, but also in 
the character and qualifications of the men who were engaged in 
producing the modification, or we might more properly call it the 
revolution. 

Although in the 17th, and perhaps in the 16th century, many 
persons were admitted into the Lodges of Operative Masons who 
were not professional builders, it is, I think, evident that the society 
did not assume a purely speculative form until the year 1717. The 
Revival in that year, by the election of Anthony Sayer, ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman,” as Grand Master; Jacob Lamball, a “Carpenter,” and 
Joseph Elliott, a “Captain,” as Grand Wardens, proves that the 
control of the society was to be taken out of the hands of the 
Operative Masons. 

Among those who were at about that time engaged in the recon- 
struction of the Institution were James Anderson and Theophilus 
Desaguliers.. Anderson was a Master of Arts, and afterward a Doc- 
tor of Divinity, the minister of a church in London, and an author ; 
Desaguliers was a Doctor of Laws, a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and a teacher of Experimental Philosophy of no little reputation. 

Both of these men, as scholars, were thoroughly conversant with 
the system of Pythagoras, and they were not unwilling to take ad- 
vantage of his symbolic method of inculcating his doctrine, and to 
introduce some of his symbols into the symbolism of the Order 
which they were renovating. 
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Jamblichus, the biographer of Pythagoras, tells us that while the 
sage was on his travels he caused himself to be initiated into all the 
mysteries of Byblos and Tyre and those which were practiced in 
many parts of Syria. But as these mysteries were originally re- 
ceived by the Phoenicians from Egypt, he passed over into that 
country, where he remained twenty-two years, occupying himself in 
the study of geometry, astronomy, and all the initiations of the gods, 
until he was carried a captive into Babylon by the soldiers of Cam- 
byses. There he freely associated with the Magi in their religion 
and their studies, and, having obtained a thorough knowledge of 
music, the science of numbers, and other arts, he finally returned to 
Greece.’ 

The school of philosophy which Pythagoras afterward estab- 
lished at the city of Crotona, in Italy, differed from those of all the 
other philosophers of Greece, in the austerities of initiation to which 
his disciples were subjected, in the degrees of probation into which 
they were divided, and in the method which he adopted of veiling 
his instructions under symbolic forms. In his various travels he 
had imbibed the mystical notions prevalent among the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans, and had borrowed some of their modes of 
initiation into their religious mysteries, which he adopted in the 
method by which he communicated his own principles. 

Grote, in his //zstory of Greece, has very justly said that ‘‘ Pythag- 
oras represents in part the scientific tendencies of his age, in part 
also the spirit of mysticism and of special fraternities for religious 
and ascetic observance which became diffused throughout Greece in 
the 6th century before the Christian era.” 

Of the character of the philosophy of Pythagoras and of his 
method of instruction, which certainly bore a very close resem- 
blance to that adopted by the founders of the speculative system, 
such cultivated scholars as Anderson and Desaguliers certainly were 
not ignorant. And if, among those who were engaged with them 
in the construction of this new and improved school of speculative 
Masonry, there were any whose limited scholastic attainments would 
not enable them to consult the Greek biographies of Pythagoras by 
Jamblichus and by Porphyry, they had at hand and readily accessible 
an English translation of M. Dacier’s life of the philosopher, con- 
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taining also an elaborate explication of his symbols, together with a 
translation of the Commentartes of Flrerodes on the Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras, all embraced in one volume and published in London 
in the year 1707, by the celebrated bibliopole Jacob Tonson. 

There was abundant material and ready opportunity for the par- 
tially unlearned as well as for the more erudite to obtain a familiar- 
ity with the philosophy of Pythagoras, his method of initiation, and 
his system of symbols. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that these ‘ Revivalists,” as they 
have been called, should have delighted, as Anderson has done in 
his Defense of Masonry, tocompare the two schools of the Pythag- 
oreans and the Freemasons; that they should have dwelt on their 
great similarity ; and in the development of their speculative system 
should have adopted many symbols from the former which do not 
appear to have been known to or used by the old Operative Ma- 
sons whom they succeeded. 

Among the first Pythagorean symbols which were adopted by 
the Speculative Masons was the symbolism of the science of num- 
bers, which appears in the earliest rituals extant, and of which Dr. 
Oliver has justly said, in his posthumous work entitled Zhe Pythag- 
ovean Trzangle, that ‘“‘the Pythagoreans had so high an opinion of 
it that they considered it to be the origin of all things, and thought 
a knowledge of it to be equivalent to a knowledge of God.” 

This symbolism of numbers, which was adopted into Specula- 
tive Masonry at a very early period after the Revival, has been de- 
veloped and enlarged in successive revisions of the lectures, until at 
the present day it constitutes one of the most important and curious 
parts of the system of Freemasonry. But we have no evidence that 
the same system of numerical symbolism, having the Pythagorean 
and modern Masonic interpretation, prevailed among the Craft an- 
terior to the beginning of the 18th century. It was the work of the 
Revivalists, who, as scholars familiar with the mystical philosophy 
of Pythagoras, deemed it expedient to introduce it into the equally 
mystical philosophy of Speculative Masonry. 

In fact, the Traveling Freemasons, Builders, or Operative Ma- 
sons of the Middle Ages, who were the real predecessors of the 
Speculative Masons of the 18th century, did not, so far as we can 
learn from their remains, practice any of the symbolism of Pythag- 
oras. Their symbols, such as the veszca pzsczs, the cross, the 
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rose, or certain mathematical figures, were derived either from the 
legends of the church or from the principles of geometry applied to 
the art of building. These skillful architects who, in the dark ages, 
when few men could read or write, erected edifices surpassing the 
works of ancient Greece or Rome, and which have never been 
equalled by modern builders, were wonderful in their peculiar skill, 
but were wholly ignorant of metaphysics or philosophy, and bor- 
rowed nothing from Pythagoras. 

Between the period of the Revival and the adoption of the Pres- 
tonian system, in 1772, the lectures of Freemasonry underwent at 
Icast seven revisions. In each of these, the fabricators of which 
were such cultivated scholars as Dr. Desaguliers, Martin Clare, a 
President of the Royal Society, Thomas Dunckerley, a man of con- 
siderable literary attainments, and others of like character, there 
was a gradual increment of Pythagorean symbols. Among these, 
one of the most noted is the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid, 
which is said to have been discovered by Pythagoras, and which 
the introducer of it into the Masonic system, in his explanation of 
the symbol, claims the sage to have been ‘an ancient brother.” 

For some time after the Revival, the symbols of Pythagoras, 
growing into gradual use among the Craft, were referred to simply 
as an evidence of the great similarity which existed between the two 
systems—a theory which, so far as it respects modern Speculative 
Masonry, may be accepted with but little hesitation. 

The most liberal belicf on this subject was that the two systems 
were nearly allied, but, except in the modified statement of Ander- 
son, already quoted from his Defense of Masonry, there was no claim 
in the years immediately succeeding the Revival that the one was in 
direct descent from the other. 

In none of the speeches, lectures, or essays of the early part of 
the last century, which have been preserved, is there any allusion to 
this as a received theory of the Craft. 

Drake, in his speech before the Grand Lodge of York, delivered 
in 1726, does, indeed, speak of Pythagoras, not as the founder of 
Masonry, but only in connection with Euclid and Archimedes as 
great proficients in Geometry, whose works have been the basis 
‘‘on which the learned have built at different times so many noble 
superstructures.” And of Geometry, he calls it “that noble and 
useful science which must have begun and goes hand-in-hand with 
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Masonry,” an assertion which, to use the old chorus of the Masons, 
‘nobody will deny.” 

But to say that Geometry is closely connected with Operative 
Masonry, and that Pythagoras was a great geometrician, is very dif- 
ferent from saying that he was a Mason and propagated Masonry in 
Europe. 

Martin Clare, in his lecture on the Advantages Enjoyed by the 
Fraternity, whose date is 1735, does not even mention the name of 
Pythagoras, although, in one passage at least, when referring to 
“those great and worthy spirits with whom we are intimately re- 
lated,” he had a fair opportunity to refer to that illustrious sage. 

In a Discourse Upon Masonry, delivered before a Lodge of Eng- 
land in 1742, now lying before me, in which the origin of the Order 
is fully discussed, there is not one word of reference to Pythagoras. 

The same silence is preserved in a Lecture on the Connection Be- 
tween Frecmasonry and Religion, by the Rev. C. Brockwell, pub- 
lished in 1747. 

But after the middle of the century the frequent references in 
the lectures to the Pythagorean symbols, and especially to that im- 
portant one, in its Masonic as well as its geometrical value, the 
forty-seventh proposition, began to lead the members of the society 
to give to Pythagoras the credit of a relationship to the order to 
which historically he had no claim. 

Thus, in 4 Search After Truth, delivered in the Lodge in 1752, 
the author says that ‘Solon, Plato, and Pythagoras, and from them 
the Grecian literati in general, in a great measure, were obliged for 
their learning to Masonry and the labors of some of our ancient 
brethren.” 

And then, when this notion of the Pythagorean origin of Freema- 
sonry began to take root in the minds of the Craft, it was more 
firmly established by the appearance in 1753,in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, of that spurious document already quoted, in which, by a 
‘pious fraud,” the fabricator of it sought to give the form of an his- 
torical record to the statement that Pythagoras, learning his Masonry 
of the Eastern Magi, had brought it to Italy, and established a 
Lodge at Crotona, whence the institution was propagated through. 
out Europe, and from France into England. 

As to this statement in the Leland MS., it may be sufficient 
to say that the sect of Pythagoras did not subsist longer than to the 
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end of the reign of Alexander the Great. So far from disseminat- 
ing its Lodges or schools after the Christian era, we may cite the 
authority of the learned Dacier, who says that ‘in after ages there 
were here and there some disciples of Pythagoras, but these were only 
private persons who never established any society, nor had the Py- 
thagoreans any longer a public school.” 

And so the result of this investigation into the theory of the 
Pythagorean origin of Freemasonry may be briefly epitomized thus : 

The medizval Freemasons never entertained any such theory, 
nor in their architectural labors did they adopt any of his symbols. 

The writer of the Cooke MS., in 1490, having at hand Higden’s 
Polychronticon, in Trevisa’s translation, a new edition of which had just 
been printed by Caxton, incorporated into the Legend of the Craft 
some of the historical statements (such as they were) of the Monk 
of Chester, but they were extraneous to and formed no part of the 
original Legend. Therefore, in all the subsequent Old Records 
these interpolations were rcjected and the Legend of the Craft, as 
accepted by the writers of the manuscripts which succeeded that of 
the Cooke codex, from 1550 to 1701, contained no mention of 
Pythagoras. 

Upon the Revival, in 1717, which was really the beginning of 
genuine Speculative Masonry, the scholars who fabricated the 
scheme, finding the symbolic teaching of Pythagoras very apposite, 
adopted some of its symbols, especially those relating to numbers in 
the new Speculative system which they were forming. 

By the continued additions of subsequent ritualists these sym- 
bols were greatly increased, so that the name and the philosophy 
of Pythagoras became familiar to the Craft, and finally, in 1753, a 
forged document was published which claimed him as the founder 
and propagator of Masonry. 

In later days this theory has continued to be maintained by a 
few writers, and the received rituals of the Order require it as a part 
of the orthodox Masonic creed, that Pythagoras was a Mason and 
an ancient brother and patron of the Order. 

Neither early Masonic tradition nor any historical records exist 
which support such a belief. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
FREEMASONRY AND THE GNOSTICS 


SHE hypothesis which seeks to trace a connection 
between Gnosticism and Freemasonry, and _ per- 
haps even an origin of the latter from the former, 
has been repeatedly advanced, and is therefore 
worthy*of consideration. 

The latest instance is in a work of Mr. C. W. 
King, published in 1864, under the title of Zhe 
Gnosttics and thetr Remains, Ancient and Medieval. 

Mr. King is not a Freemason, and, like all the writers non-Ma- 
sonic, such as Barnell, Robison, De Quincey, and a host of others, 
who have attempted to discuss the history and character of Free- 
masonry, he has shown a vast amount of ignnprance. In fact, these 
self-constituted critics, when treating of subjects with which they are 
not and can not be familiar, remind one of the busybodies of Plautus, 
of whom he has said that, while pretending to know everything, they 
in fact know nothing—‘“ Quz omnza se stemulant scise nec guicquam 
sctunt,” 

Very justly has Mr. Hughan called this work of King’s, so far 
as its Masonic theories are concerned, one of an “‘ unmasonic and un- 
historic character.” 

But King, it must be admitted, was not the first writer who 
sought to trace Freemasonry to a Gnostic origin. 

In a pamphlet published in 1725, a copy of which has been pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, among the manuscripts of Dr. Raw- 
linson, and which bears the title of 7wo Letters to a Friend. The 
First concerning the Soctety of Free-Masons. The Second, giving 
an Account of the Most Ancient Order of Gormogons, etc., we find, 
in the first letter, on the Freemasons, the following passage: 

‘‘ But now, Sir, to draw towards a conclusion ; and to give my 
opinion seriously, concerning these prodigious Virtuosi ;—My belief 
is, that if they fall under any denomination at all, or belong to any 
371 
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sect of men, which has hitherto appeared in the world, they may be 
ranked among the Gwostics, who took their original from Simon 
Magus ; these were a set of men, which ridiculed not only Christian- 
ity, but even rational morality ; teaching that they should be saved 
by their capacious knowledge and understanding of no mortal man 
could tell what. They babbled of an amazing intelligence they 
had, from nobody knows whence. They amused and puzzled the 
hair-brained, unwary crowd with superstitious interpretations of ex- 
travagant talismanic characters and abstruse significations of uncom- 
mon Cabalistic words; which exactly agrees with the proceedings 
of our modern Freemasons.” 

Although the intrinsic value of this pamphlet was not such as to 
have preserved it from the literary tomb which would have con- 
signed it to oblivion, had not the zeal of an antiquary preserved a 
single copy as a relic, yet the notion of some relation of Freema- 
sonry to Gnosticism was not in later years altogether abandoned. 

Hutchinson says that ‘“‘under our present profession of Masonry, 
we allege our morality was originally deduced from the school of 
Pythagoras, and that the Basilidian system of religion furnished us 
with some tenets, principles, and hieroglyphics.”! Basilides, the 
founder of the sect which bears his name, was the most eminent of 
the Egyptian Gnostics. 

About the time of the fabrication of the High Degrees on the 
continent of Europe, a variety of opinions of the origin of Masonry 
—many of them absurd—sprang up among Masonic scholars. 
Among these theorists, there were not a few who traced the Order 
to the early Christians, because they found it, as they supposed, 
among the Gnostics, and especially its most important sect, the 
Basilidians. 

Some German and French writers have also maintained the hy- 
pothesis of a connection, more or less intimate, between the Gnos- 
tics and the Masons. 

I do not know that any German writer has positively asserted 
the existence of this connection. "But the doctrine has, at times, 
been alluded to without any absolute disclaimer of a belief in its 
truth. ° 

Thus Carl Michaeler, the author of a Zreatzse on the Phoenician 
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Mysteries, has written some observations on the subject in an arti- 
cle published by him in 1784, in the Vienna Journale fur Frez- 
maurer, on the analogy between the Christianity of the early times 
and Freemasonry. In this essay he adverts to the theory of the 
Gnostic origin of Freemasonry. He 1s, however, very guarded in 
his deductions, and says conditionally that, if there is any connection 
between the two, it must be traced to the Gnosticism of Clement of 
Alexandria, and on which simply as a school of philosophy and his- 
tory it may have been founded, while the differences between the 
two now existing must be attributed to changes of human concep- 
tion in the intervening centuries. 

But, in fact, the Gnosticism of Clement was something entirely 
different from that of Basilides, to whom Hutchinson and King at- 
tribute the origin of our symbols, and whom Clement vigorously op- 
posed in his works. It was what he himself calls it, ““a true gnosis 
or Christian philosophy on the basis of faith.” It was that higher 
knowledge, or more perfect state of Christian faith, to which St. 
Paul is supposed to allude when he says, in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that he made known to those who were perfect a 
higher wisdom. 

Reghellini speaks more positively, and says that the symbols and 
doctrines of the Ophites, who were a Gnostic sect, passed over into 
Europe, having been adapted by the Crusaders, the Rosicrucians, and 
the Templars, and finally reached the Masons.’ 

Finally, I may refer to the Leland MS., the author of which dis- 
tinctly brought this doctrine to the public view, by asserting that 
the Masons were acquainted with the ‘“facultye of Abrac,” by 
which expression he alludes to the most prominent and distinctive 
of the Gnostic symbols. That the fabricator of this spurious docu- 
ment should thus have intimated the existence of a connection be- 
tween Gnosticism and Freemasonry would lead us to infer that the 
idea of such a connection was not wholly unfamiliar to the Masonic 
mind at that period—an inference which will be strengthened by the 
passage already quoted from the pamphlet in the Rawlinson collec- 
tion, which was published about a quarter of a century before. 

But before we can enter into a proper discussion of this im- 
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portant question, it will be expedient for the sake of the general 
reader that something should be said of the Gnostics and of the 
philosophical and religious system which they professed. 

I propose, therefore, very briefly to reply to the questions, What 
is Gnosticism, and Who were the Gnostics ? 

Scarcely had the light of Christianity dawned upon the world 
before a multitude of heresies sprang up to disturb the new religion. 
Among these Gnosticism holds the most important position. The 
title of the sect is derived from the Greek word yvrdoig (gnosis), 
‘‘wisdom or knowledge,” and was adopted ina spirit of ostentation, 
to intimate that the disciples of the sect were in possession of a 
higher degree of spiritual wisdom than was attainable by those who 
had not been initiated into their mysteries. 

At so early a period did the heresy of Gnosticism arise in the 
Christian Church, that we find the Apostle Paul warning the con- 
verts to the new faith of the innovations on the pure doctrine of 
Christ, and telling his disciple Timothy to avoid ‘profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science, falsely so called.” The trans- 
lators of the authorized version have so rendered the passage. But, 
in view of the greater light that has since their day been thrown 
upon the religious history and spirit of the apostolical age, and the 
real nature of the Gnostic element which disturbed it, we may bet- 
ter preserve the true sense of the original Greek by rendering it 
“oppositions of the false gnosis.” 

There were then two kinds of Gazoszs, or Gnosticism—the true 
and the false, a distinction which St. Paul himself makes in a pas- 
sage in his Epistle to the Corinthians, in which he speaks of the 
wisdom which he communicated to the perfect, in contradistinction 
to the wisdom of the world. 

Of this true Gnosticism, Clement declared himself to be a fol- 
lower. With it and Freemasonry there can be no connection, ex- 
cept that modified one admitted by Michaeler, which relates only to 
the investigation of philosophical and historical truth. 

The false Gzoszs to which the Apostle refers is the Gnosticism 
which is the subject of our present inquiry. 

When John the Baptist was preaching in the Wilderness, and for 
some time before, there were many old philosophical and religious 
systems which, emanating from the East, all partook of the mystical 
character peculiar to the Oriental mind. These various systems were 
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then, in consequence of the increased communication of different 
nations which followed the conquests of Alexander of Macedon, 
beginning to approximate each other. The disciples of Plato were 
acquiring some of the doctrines of the Eastern Magi, and these in 
turn were becoming more or less imbued with the philosophy of 
Greece. The traditions of India, Persia, Egypt, Chaldea, Judea, 
Greece, and Rome were commingling in one mass, and forming out 
of the conglomeration a mystical philosophy and religion which par- 
took of the elements of all the ingredients out of which it was com- 
posed, and yet contained within its bosom a mysticism which was 
peculiar to itself. 

This new system was Gnosticism, which derived its leading doc- 
trines from Plato, from-the Zend-Avesta, the Cabala, the Vedas, 
and the hieroglyphs of Egypt. It taught as articles of faith the 
existence of a Supreme Being, invisible, inaccessible, and incompre- 
hensible, who was the creator of a spiritual world consisting of 
divine intelligences called gos, emanating from him, and of matter 
which was eternal, the source of evil and the antagonist of the Su- 
preme Being. 

One of these gons, the lowest of all, called the Demuurge, 
created the world out of matter, which, though eternal, was inert 
and formless. 

The Supreme Father, or First Principle of all things, had dwelt 
from all eternity in a pleroma, or fullness of inaccessible light, and 
hence he was called Bythos, or the Abyss, to denote the unfathomable 
nature of his perfections. ‘This Being,” says Dr. Burton, in his 
able exposition of the Gnostic system, in the Bampton Lectures, 
‘‘by an operation purely mental, or by acting upon himself, pro- 
duced two other beings of different sexes, from whom by a series of 
descents, more or less numerous according to different schemes, sev- 
eral pairs of beings were formed, who were called ozs, from the 
periods of their existence before time was, or emanations from the 
mode of their production. These successive gous or emanations 
appear to have been inferior each to the preceding ; and their exist- 
ence was indispensable to the Gnostic scheme, that they might ac- 
count for the creation of the world, without making God the author 
of evil. These goms lived through countless ages with their first 
Father. But the system of emanations seems to have resembled 
that of concentric circles, and they gradually deteriorated as they 
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approached nearer and nearer to the extremity of the p/eroma. Be- 

yond this A/eroma was matter, inert and powerless, though co-eternal 

with the Supreme God, and like him without beginning. At length 
one of the cons (the Demiurge) passed the limits of the A/croma, 
and, meeting with matter, created the world after the form and 
model of an ideal world, which existed in the pleroma or the mind 
of the Supreme God.” ; 

It is not necessary to enter into a minute recapitulation of the 
other points of doctrine which were evolved out of these three. It 
is sufficient to say that the old Gnosticism was not an original sys- 
tem, but was really a cosmogony, a religion and a philosophy which 
was made up of portions of the older Grecian and Oriental systems, 
including the Platonism of the Greeks, the Parsism of the Persians, 
and the Cabala of the Jews. 

The advent of Christianity found this old Gnosticism prevailing 
in Asia and in Egypt. Some of its disciples became converts to the 
new religion, but brought with them into its fold many of the mys- 
tical views of their Gnostic philosophy and sought to apply them to 
the pure and simple doctrines of the Gospel. | 

Thus it happened that the name of Gnosticism was applied to a 
great variety of schools, differing from each other in their interpre- 
tations of the Christian faith, and yet having one common principle 
of unity—that they placed themselves in opposition to the concep- 
tions of Christianity as it was generally received by its disciples. 
And this was because they deemed it insufficient to afford any germs 
of absolute truth, and therefore they claimed for themselves the 
possession of an amount of knowledge higher than that of ordinary 
believers. 

‘They seldom pretended,” says the Rev. Dr. Wing, ‘‘to demon- 
strate the principles on which their systems were founded by histor- 
ical evidence or logical reasonings, since they rather boasted that 
these were discovered by the intuitional powers of more highly en- 
dowed minds, and that the materials thus obtained, whether through 
faith or divine revelation, were then worked up into a scientific form, 
according to each one’s natural power and culture. Their aim 
was to construct, not merely a theory of redemption, but of the 
universe—a cosmogony. No subject was beyond their investiga- 

tions. Whatever God could reveal to the finite intellect they looked 
upon as within their range. What to others seemed only specula- 
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tive ideas, were by them hypostatized or personified into real beings 
or historical facts. It was in this way that they constructed systems 
of speculation on subjects entirely beyond the range of human 
knowledge, which startle us by their boldness and their apparent 
consciousness of reality.” ? 

Such was the Gnosticism whose various sects intruded with their 
mystical notions and their allegorical interpretations into the Church, 
before Christianity had been well established. Although denounced 
by St. Paul as “vain babblers,” they increased in strength and gave 
rise to many heresies which lasted until the 4th century. 

The most important of these sects, and the one from which the 
moderns have derived most of their views of what Christian Gnosti- 
cism is, was established in the 2d century by Basilides, the chief of 
the Egyptian Gnostics. 

The doctrine of Basilides and the Basilidians was a further de- 
velopment of the original Gnostic system. It was more particularly 
distinguished by its adoption from Pythagoras of the doctrine of 
numbers and its use and interpretation of the word Adérvaxas—that 
word the meaning of which, according to the Leland MS., so greatly 
puzzled the learned Mr. Locke. 

In the system of Basilides the Supreme God was incomprehen- 
sible, non-existent, and ineffable. Unfolded from his perfection were 
seven attributes or personified powers, namely, A/zxd, Reason, 
Thought, Wisdom, Power, Holiness, and Peace. Seven wasa sacred 
number, and these seven powers referred to the seven days of the 
week. Basilides also supposed that there were seven similar beings 
in every stage or region of the spiritual world, and that these regions 
were three hundred and sixty-five in number, thus corresponding to 
the days in the solar year. These three hundred and sixty-five re- 
gions were so many heavenly mansions between the earth and the 
empyrean, and he supposed the existence of an equal number of 
angels. The number three hundred and sixty-five was in the Basili- 
dian system one of sacred import. Hence he fabricated the word 
ABRAXAS, because the Greek letters of which 1t is composed 
have the numerical value, when added together, of exactly three 
hundred and sixty-five. The learned German theologian, Bellerman, 
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thinks that he has found the derivation in the Captu, or old Egyp- 
tian language, where the words adrah, signifying “word,” and 
sadsch, signifying “blessed,” ‘‘holy,” or “adorable,” and therefore 
abrahsadsch, "ellenized into Advaxas, would denote “the holy, 

blessed, or adorable Word,” thus approximating to the spirit of the 

Jewish Cabalists in their similar use of a Holy Name. 

Whether the word was thus derived or was invented by Basilides 
on account of the numerical value of its letters, is uncertain. He, 
however, applied it in his system as the name of the Supreme God. 

This word Adraxas, like the Tetragrammaton of the Jews, 
became one of great importance to the sect of Basilidians. Their 
reverence for it gave origin to what are called ‘‘abraxas gems.” 

These are gems, plates, or tablets of metal, which have been dis- 
covered principally in Egypt, but have also been found in France 
and Spain. They are inscribed with the word Aédraxas and an im- 
age supposed to designate the Basilidian god. Some of them have 
on them Jewish words, such as Fehovah or Adonaz, and others con- 
tain Persian, Egyptian, or Grecian symbols. 

Montfaucon, who has treated the subject of ‘‘abraxas gems” elab- 
orately, divides them into seven classes. 1. Those inscribed with 
the head of a cock as a symbol of the sun. 2. Those having the 
head of a lion, to denote the heat of the sun, and the word Wz¢hvas. 
3. Those having the image of the Egyptian god Sevafzs. 4. Those 
having the images of sphinxes, apes, and other animals. 5. Those 
having human figures with the words /ao, Sabaoth, Adonat, etc, 
6. Those having inscriptions without figures. 7. Those having 
monstrous forms. 

I'rom these gems we have derived our knowledge of the Gnostic 
or Basilidian symbols, which are said to have furnished ideas to the 
builders of the Middle Ages in their decorative art, and which Mr. 
King and some other writers have supposed to have been transmitted 
to the Freemasons. 

The principal of these Gnostic symbols is that of the Supreme 
God, Aéraxas. Thisis represented as a human figure with the head 
of a cock, the legs being two serpents. He brandishes a sword in 
one hand (sometimes a whip) and a shield in the other. 

The serpent is also a very common symbol, having sometimes 
the head of a cock and sometimes that of a lion or of a hawk. 

Other symbols, known to be of a purely Gnostic or rather Basi- 
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lidian origin, from the accompanying inscription, Aévaxas, or Zao, or 
both, are //orus, or the Sun, seated on a lotus flower, which is sup- 
ported by a double lamp, composed of two phallic images conjoined 
at their bases; the dog; the raven; the tancross surmounted by a 
human head; the Egyptian god, Axzuézs, and Father V2z/us, in a 
bending posture and holding in his hand the double, phallic lamp 
of Horus. This last symbol is curious because the word /7ez/os, 
like AZzthras, which is also a Gnostic symbol, and Aédraxas, ex- 
presses, in the value of the Greek letters of which it is composed, the 
number three hundred and sixty-five. 

All these symbols, it will be seen, make some reference to the 
sun, either as the representative of the Supreme God or as the source 
of light, and it might lead to the supposition that in the later Gnos- 
ticism, as in the Mithraic Mysteries, there was an allusion to sun- 
worship, which was one of the earliest and most extensively diffused 
of the primitive religions. Evidently in both the Gnostic and the 
Mithraic symbolism the sun plays a very important part. 

While the architects or builders of the Middle Ages may have 
borrowed, and probably did borrow, some suggestions from the 
Gnostics in carrying out the symbolism of their art, it is not prob- 
able, from their ecclesiastical organization and their religious charac- 
ter, that they would be more than mere suggestions. Certainly they 
would not have been accepted by these orthodox Christians with 
anything of their real Gnostic interpretation. 

We may apply to the use of Gnostic symbols by the medieval 
architects the remarks made by Mr. Paley on the subject of the 
adoption of certain Pagan symbols by the same builders. Their 
Gnostic origin was a mere accident. They were employed not as 
the symbolism of any Gnostic doctrine, but in the spirit of Christi- 
anity, and ‘the Church, in perfecting their development, stamped 
them with a purer and sublimer character.” ? 

On a comparison of these Gnostic symbols with those of 
Ancient Craft or Speculative Masonry, I fail to find any reason to 
subscribe to the opinion of Hutchinson, that ‘‘the Basilidian system 
of religion furnished Freemasonry with some tenets, principles, and 
hieroglyphics.”. As Freemasons we will have to repudiate the 
“tenets and principles” of the sect which was condemned by 
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Clement and by Irenzus; and as to its “hieroglyphics,” by which 
is meant its symbols, we will look in vain for their counterpart or 
any approximation to them in the system of Speculative Masonry. 

That the Masons at a very early period exhibited a tendency to 
the doctrine of sacred numbers, which has since been largely devel- 
oped in the Masonry of the modern High Degrees, is true, but this 
symbolism was derived directly from the teachings of Pythagoras, 
with which the founders of the primitive rituals were familiar. 

That the sun and the moon are briefly referred to in our rituals 
and may be deemed in some sort Masonic symbols, is also true, but 
the use made of this symbolism, and the interpretation of it, very 
clearly prove that it has not been derived from a Gnostic source. 

The doctrine of the metempsychosis, which was taught by the 
Basilidians, 1s another marked point which would widely separate 
I*reemasonry from Gnosticism, the dogma of the resurrection being 
almost the foundation-stone on which the whole religious philosophy 
of the former is erected. 

Mr. King, in his work on the Gnostics, to which allusion has 
already been made, seeks to trace the connection between Free- 
masonry and Gnosticism through a line of argument which only 
goes to prove his absolute and perhaps his pardonable ignorance of 
Masonic history. It requires a careful research, which must be 
stimulated by a connection with the Order, to enable a scholar to 
avoid the errors into which he has fallen. 

‘The foregoing considerations,” he says, “seem to afford a 
rational explanation of the manner in which the genuine Gnostic 
symbols (whether still retaining any mystic meaning or kept as 
mere lifeless forms, let the Order declare) have come down to these 
times, still paraded as things holy and of deep significance. Treas- 
ured up amongst the dark sectaries of the Lebanon and the Sofis of 
Persia, communicated to the Templars, and transmitted to their 
heirs, the Brethren of the Rosy Cross, they have kept up an un- 
broken existence.” ?! 

In the line of history which Mr. King has here pursued, he has 
presented a mere jumble of non-consecutive events which it would 
be impossible to disentangle. He has evidently confounded the old 
Rosicrucians with the more modern Rose Croix, while the only 
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connection between the two is to be found in the apparent similarity 
of name. If he meant the former, he has failed to show a relation 
between them and the Freemasons; if the latter, he was wholly ig- 
norant that there is not a Gnostic symbol in their system, which is 
wholly constructed out of an ecclesiastical symbolism. Such incon- 
sequential assertions need no refutation. 

Finally he says that ‘“‘Thus those symbols, in their origin, em- 
bodying the highest mysteries of Indian theosophy, afterward eagerly 
embraced by the subtle genius of the Alexandrian Greeks, and com- 
bined by them with the hidden wisdom of Egypt, in whose captivat- 
ing and profound doctrines the few bright spirits of the Middle Ages 
sought a refuge from the childish fables then constituting ortho- 
doxy, engendered by monkery upon the primal Buddhistic stock ; 
these sacred symbols exist even now, but serve merely for the in- 
signia of what at best is but a charitable, probably nothing more in 
its present form than a convivial institution.” 

These last lines indicate the precise amount of knowledge that 
he possesses of the character and the design of Freemasonry. It is 
to be regretted that he had not sought to explain the singular 
anomaly that “what at best is but a charitable, and probably noth- 
ing more than a convivial institution” has been made the depository 
of the symbols of an abstruse theosophy. Benevolent societies 
and convivial clubs do not, as a rule, meddle with matters of such 
high import. 

But to this uncritical essay there need be no reply. When any- 
one shall distinctly point out and enumerate the Gnostic symbols that 
made a part of the pure and simple symbolism of the primitive 
Speculative Masons, it will be time enough to seek the way in which 
they came there. 

For the present we need not undergo the needless labor of 
searching for that which we are sure can not be found. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE SOCINIANS AND FREEMASONRY 


HITE some of the adversaries of Freemasonry 

have pretended that its origin is to be found in 
the efforts of the Jesuits, who sought to effect 
mane SS }} certain religious and political objects through 
the influence of such a society, one, at least, has 
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Kes ts lans, who sprang up as a religious sect in Italy 
about che male , the 16th century. 

This hypothesis is of so unhistorical a character that it merits a 
passing notice in the legendary history of the Institution. 

It was first promulgated (and I do not know that it has ever 
since been repeated) by the Abbé Le Franc, the Superior of the 
Flouse of the Eudists, at Caén, in a book published by him in the 
year 1791, under the title of Le Vozle levé pour les curteux, ou le 
secret des Révolutions, révelé a latde de la Franc-Magonnerze, 1.€., 
“The Veil lifted for the Inquisitive, or the Secret of Revolutions 
revealed by the assistance of Freemasonry.” This work was deemed 
of so much importance that it was translated in the following year 
into Italian. 

In this essay Le Franc, as a loyal Catholic ecclesiastic, hating 
both the Freemasons and the Socinians, readily seized the idea, or 
at all events advanced it, that the former was derived from the lat- 
ter, whose origin he assigns to the year 1546. 

Fle recapitulates, only to deny, all the other theories that have 
been advanced on the subject, such as that the origin of the Institu- 
tion is to be sought in the fraternities of Operative Masons of 
the Middle Ages, or in the assembly held at York under the auspices 
of King Athelstane, or in the builders of King Solomon’s Temple, 
or inthe Ancient Mysteries of Egypt. Each of these hypotheses he 
refuses to admit as true. 

On the contrary, he says the Order can not be traced beyond the 
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famous meeting of Socinians, which was held at the City of Vicenza, 
in Italy, in the year 1546, by Lzlius Socinus, Ochirius, Gentilis, 
and others, who there and then established the sect which repudiated 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and whose successors, with some modifi- 
cation of tenets, still exist under the name of Unitarians, or Liberal 
Christians, 

But it is to Faustus Socinus, the nephew of Leelius, he asserts, 
that the real foundation of Freemasonry as a secret and symbolical 
society is to be ascribed. This ‘artful and indefatigable sectary,” 
as he calls him, having beheld the burning of Servetus at Geneva by 
Calvin, for maintaining only a part of the system that he advocated, 
and finding that both Catholics and Protestants were equally hostile 
to his views, is said to have concealed it under symbols and mys- 
terious ceremonies, accompanied by oaths of secrecy, in order that, 
while it was publicly taught to the people in countries where it was 
tolerated, it might be gradually and safely insinuated into other 
states, where an open confession of it would probably lead its preach- 
ers to the stake. 

_ The propagation of this system, he further says, was veiled under 
the enigmatical allegory of building a temple whose extent, in the 
very words of Freemasonry, was to be ‘‘in length from the east to 
the west, and in breadth from north to south.” The professors of it 
were therefore furnished, so as to carry out the allegory, with the 
various implements used in building, such as the square, the com- 
passes, the level, and the plumb. And here it is that the Abbé Le 
Franc has found the first form and beginning of the Masonic Insti- 
tution as it existed at the time of his writing. 

I have said that, so far as I have been able to learn, Le Franc is 
the sole author or inventor of this hypothesis. Reghellini attributes 
it to three distinct writers, the author of the Vozle levé, Le Franc, 
and the Abbé Barruel. But in fact the first and second of these 
are identical, and Barruel has not made any allusion to it in his /zs- 
tory of Facobznesm. He attributes the origin of Freemasonry to the 
Manicheans, and makes a very elaborate and learned collation of the 
usages and ceremonies of the two, to show how much the one has 
taken from the other. 

Reghellini, in commenting on this theory of the Abbé Le Franc, 
says that all that is true in it is that there was at the same period, 
about the middle of the 16th century, a learned society of philoso- 
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phers and literary men at Vicenza, who held conferences on the 
theological questions which at that time divided Europe, and par- 
ticularly Germany. 

The members of this celebrated academy, he says, looked upon 
all these questions and difficulties concerning the mysteries of the 
Christian religion as points of doctrine which pertained simply to 
the philosophy of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Christians, 
and had no relation whatever to the dogmas of faith.’ 

Considering that out of these meetings of the philosophers at 
Vicenza issued a religious sect, whose views present a very impor- 
tant modification of the orthodox creeds, we may well suppose that 
Reghellini is as much in error in his commentary as Le Franc has 
been in his text. 

The society which met at Vicenza and at Venice, though it 
sought to conceal its new and heterodox doctrines under a veil of 
secrecy, soon became exposcd to the observation of the Papal court, 
through whose influence the members were expelled from the Vene- 
tian republic, some of them seeking safety in Germany, but most of 
them in Poland, where their doctrines were not only tolerated, but 
in time became popular. In consequence, flourishing congregations 
were established at Cracow, Lublin, and various other places in 
Poland and in Lithuania. 

Lzlius Socinus had, soon after the immigration of his followers 
into Poland, retired to Zurich, in Switzerland, where he died. Fle 
was succeeded by his nephew, Faustus Socinus, who greatly modified 
the doctrines of his uncle, and may be considered as the real founder 
of the Socinian sect of Christians. | 

Now, authentic history furnishes us with these few simple facts. 

In the 16th century secret societies were by no means uncom- 
mon in various countries of Europe. In Italy especially many were 
to be found. Some of these coteries were established for the culti- 
vation of philosophical studies, some for the pursuit of alchemy, 
some for theological discussions, and many were of a mere social 
character. In all of them, however, there was an exclusiveness 
which shut out the vulgar, the illiterate, or the profane. 

Thus there was founded at Florence a club which called itself 
the “Societa della Cucchiara,” or the Soczety of the Trowel. The 
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name and the symbols it used, which were the trowel, the hammer, 
the square, and the level, have led both Lenning and Reghellini to 
suppose that it was a Masonic association. But the account given 
of it by Vasari, in his Lzves of the Painters and Sculptors, shows 
that it was merely a social club of Florentine artists, and that it de- 
rived its existence and its name from the accidental circumstance 
that certain painters and sculptors dining together once upon a time, 
in a certain garden, discovered, not far from their table, a heap of 
mortar in which a trowel was sticking. In an exuberance of spirits 
they began to throw the mortar on each other, and to call for the 
trowel to scrape it off. In the same sportive humor they then and 
there resolved to form an association which should annually there- 
after dine together, and to commemorate the ludicrous event which 
had given rise to their association, they called it the Society of the 
Trowel, and adopted as emblems certain tools connected with the 
mystery of bricklaying. 

Every city in Italy in which science was cultivated had its 

academy, many of which, like the Platonic Academy, established at 
Florence in 1540, held their sessions in secret, and admitted none 
but members to participate in their mystical studies. In Germany 
the secret societies of the Alchemists were abundant. These spread 
also into France and England. To borrow the language of a mod- 
ern writer, mystical interpretation ran riot, everything was symbol- 
ized, and metaphors were elaborated into allegories.’ 
_ It is a matter of historical record that in 1546 there was a soci- 
ety of this kind, consisting of about forty persons, eminent for their 
learning, who, in the words of Mosheim,? “held secret assemblies, 
at different times, in the territory of Venice, and particularly at 
Vicenza, in which they deliberated concerning a general reforma- 
tion of the received systems of religion, and, in a more especial 
manner, undertook to refute the peculiar doctrines that were after- 
wards publicly rejected by the Socinians.” 

Mosheim, who was rigorous in the application of the canons of 
criticism to all historical questions that came under his review, says, 
in a note appended to this passage: ‘‘ Many circumstances and rela- 
tions sufficiently prove that immediately after the reformation had 
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taken place in Germany, secret assemblies were held and measures 
proposed in several provinces that were still under the jurisdiction 
of Rome, with a view to combat the errors and superstitions of the 
times.” 

Such was the character of the secret society at Vicenza to which 
Le Franc attributes the origin of Freemasonry. It wasan assembly 
of men of advanced thought, who were compelled to hold their 
meetings in secret, because the intolerance of the church and the 
jealous caution of the state forbade the free and open discussion of 
opinions which militated against the common sentiments of the 
period. 

The further attempt to connect the doctrines of Socinus with 
those of Freemasonry, because, when speaking of the new religion 
which he was laboring to establish, he compared it to the building 
of a new temple, in which his disciples were to be diligent workers, 
is futile. The use of such expressions is to be attributed merely to 
a metaphorical and allegorical spirit by no means uncommon in 
writers of every age. The same metaphor is repeatedly employed 
by St. Paul in his various Epistles, and it is not improbable that 
from him Socinus borrowed the idea. 

There is, therefore, as I conceive, no historical evidence what- 
ever to support the theory that Faustus Socinus and the Socinians 
were the founders of Freemasonry. At the very time when he 
was establishing the sect whose distinctive feature was its denial of 
the dogma of the Trinity, the manuscript constitutions of the 
Masons were beginning their Legend of the Craft, with an in- 
vocation to ‘‘the Might of the Father, the Wisdom of the Glorious 
Son, and the Goodness of the Holy Ghost, three Persons and one 
God.” 

The idea of any such connection between two institutions 
whose doctrines were so antagonistic was the dream—or rather the 
malicious invention—of Le Franc, and has in subsequent times 
received the amount of credit to which it is entitled. 


CHAPTER XL 


FREEMASONRY AND THE ESSENES 


the first to discover a connection between the 
Freemasons and the Jewish sect of the Essenes, 
a doctrine which is announced in his //zstory of 
Freemasonry. He does not indeed trace the 
origin of the Masonic Institution to the Essenes, 
but only makes them the successors of the Ma- 
sons of the Temple, whose forms and tenets they transmitted to 
Pythagoras and his school at Crotona, by whom the art was dis- 
seminated throughout Europe. 

Believing as he did in the theory that Freemasonry was first or- 
ganized at the Temple of Solomon by a union of the Jewish work- 
men with the association of Dionysian Artificers—a theory which 
has already been discussed in a preceding chapter—the editor of 
Lawrie’s /7zstory meets with a hiatus in the regular and uninter- 
rupted progress of the Order which requires to be filled up. The 
ingenious mode in which he accomplishes this task may be best ex- 
plained in his own words: 

‘To these opinions it may be objected, that if the Fraternity of 
Freemasons flourished during the reign of Solomon, it would have 
existed in Judea in after ages, and attracted the notice of sacred or 
profane historians. Whether or not this objection is well founded, 
we shall not pretend to determine ; but if it can be shown that there 
did exist, after the building of the temple, an association of men re- 
sembling Freemasons, in the nature, ceremonies, and object of their 
institution, the force of the objection will not only be taken away, 
but additional strength will be communicated to the opinion which 
we have been supporting. The association here alluded to is that 
of the Essenes, whose origin and sentiments have occasioned much 
discussion among ecclesiastical historians. They areall, however, of 
387 
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one mind concerning the constitution and observances of this re- 


ligious order.” 
The peace-making quality of “if” is here very apparent. “If it 


can be shown” that there is a chronological sequence from the build- 
ers of the Temple to the Essenes, and that there is a resemblance 
of both to the Freemasons in “the nature, ceremonies, and object of 
their institution,” the conclusion to which Brewster has arrived will 
be better sustained than it would be if these premises are denied or 


not proved. 
The course of argument must therefore be directed to these 


points. 

In the first place we must inquire, who were the Essenes and 
what was their history? This subject has already been treated to 
some extent in a previous portionof this work. But the integrity of 
the present argument will require, and I trust excuse, the necessity 
of a repetition. 

The three sects into which the Jews were divided in the time of 
Christ were the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. Of 
these, while the Saviour makes repeated mention of the first two, he 
never alludes in the remotest manner to the third. This singular 
silence of Jesus has been explained by some imaginative Masonic 
writers, such, for instance, as Clavel, by asserting that he was probably 
an initiate of the sect. But scholars have been divided on this sub- 
ject, some supposing that it is to be attributed to the fact (which, 
however, has not been established) that the Essenes originated in 
Egypt at a later period; others that they were not an independent 
sect, but only an order or subdivision of Pharisaism. However, in 
connection with the present argument, the settlement of this ques- 
tion is of no material importance. 

The Essenes were an association of ascetic celibates whose num- 
bers were therefore recruited from the children of the Jewish com- 
munity in which they lived. These were carefully trained by proper 
instructions for admission into the society. The admission into the 
interior body of the society and to the possession of its mystical doc- 
trine was only attained after a long probation through three stages 
or degrees, the last of which made the aspirant a participant in the 
full fellowship of the community. 


1 Lawrie’s ‘‘ History of Freemasonry,” p. 33. 
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The history of the Essenes has been so often written by ancient 
and modern authors, from Philo and Josephus to Ginsburg, that an 
inquirer can be at no loss for a knowledge of thesect. The Ma- 
sonic student will find the subject discussed in the author’s Aucyclo- 
pedia of Freemasonry, and the ordinary reader may be referred to 
the able article in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclestastecal Literature. 1 shall content myself, 
in fairness to the theory, with quoting the brief but compendious 
description given by the editor of Lawrie’s Hzstory. It is in the 
main correct and sustained by other authorities, except a few deduc- 
tions which must be attributed to the natural inclination of every 
theorist to adapt facts to his hypothesis. A few interpolations will 
be necessary to correct manifest errors. 

‘““‘When a candidate was proposed for admission, the strictest 
scrutiny was made info his character. If his life had been hitherto 
exemplary, and if he appeared capable of curbing his passions and 
regulating his conduct according to the virtuous though austere 
maxims of their order, he was presented, at the expiration of his 
novitiate, with a white garment, as an emblem of the regularity of his 
conduct and the purity of his heart.” 

It was not at the termination, but at the beginning of the noviti- 
ate, that the white garment or robe was presented, and it was accom- 
panied by the presentation of an apron and a spade. 

‘““A solemn oath was then administered to him that he would 
never divulge the mysteries of the Order; that he would make no 
innovations on the doctrines of the society ; and that he would con- 
tinue in that honorable course of piety and virtue which he had be- 
gun to pursue.” 

This is a mere abstract of the oath, which is given at length by 
Josephus. It was not, however, administered until the candidate 
had passed through all the degrees or stages, and was ready to be 
admitted into full fellowship. 

‘‘Like Freemasons, they instructed the young member in the 
knowledge which they derived from their ancestors.” 

He might have said, like all other sects, in which the instruction 
of the young member is an imperative duty. 

“They admitted no women into their Order.” 

Though this is intended by the editor to show a point of identity 
with Freemasonry, it does no such thing. It is the common rule of 
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all masculine associations. It distinguishes the Essenes from other 
religious sects, but it by no means essentially likens them to the 
Freemasons. 

“ They had particular signs for recognizing each other, which 
have a strong resemblance to those of Freemasons. ” 

This is a mere assumption. That they had signs for mutual rec- 
ognition is probable, because such has been in all ages the custom 
of secret societies. We have classical authority that they were em- 
ployed in the ancient Pagan Mysteries. But there is no authority 
for saying that these signs of the Essenes bore any resemblance to 
those of the Freemasons. The only allusion to this subject is in the 
treatise of Philo Judzeus, De Vita Contemplativa, where that au- 
thor says that ‘‘the Essenes meet together in an assembly and the 
right hand is laid upon the part between the chin and the breast, 
while the left hand hangs straight by the side.” But Philo does not 
say that it was used as a sign of recognition, but rather speaks of it 
as an attitude or posture assumed in their assemblies. Of the re- 
semblance every Mason can judge for himself. 

‘‘They had colleges, or places of retirement, where they resorted 
to practice their rites, and settle the affairs of the society ; and after 
the performance of these duties, they assembled in a large hall, where 
an entertainment was provided for them by the president, or master, 
of the college, who allotted a certain quantity of provisions to every 
individual.” 

This was the common meal, not partaken on set occasions and 
in a particular place, as the writer intimates, but every day, in their 
usual habitation and at the close of daily labor. 

‘They abolished all distinctions of rank ; and if preference was 
ever given, it was given to piety, liberality, and virtue. Treasurers 
were appointed in every town to supply the wants of indigent 
strangers. The Essenes pretended to higher degrees of piety and 
knowledge than the uneducated vulgar, and though their pretensions 
were high, they were never questioned by their enemies. Austerity 
of manners was one of the chief characteristics of the Essenian Fra- 
ternity. They frequently assembled, however, in convivial parties, 
and relieved for awhile the severity of those duties which they were 
accustomed to perform.” 

In concluding this description of an ascetic religious sect, the 
writer of Lawrie’s History says that “this remarkable coinci- 
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dence between the chief features of the Masonic and Essenian Fra- 
ternities can be accounted for only by referring them to the same 
origin.” Another, and, perhaps, a better reason to account for these 
coincidences will be hereafter presented. 

While admitting that there is a resemblance in some points of 
the two institutions to each other, such as their secrecy, their classi- 
fication into different degrees, although there is no evidence that the 
Essenian initiation had any form except that of a mere passage from 
a lower to a higher grade, and their cultivation of fraternal love, 
which resemblances may be found in many other secret associations, 
I fail to see the identity “in the nature, the object, and the external 
forms of the two institutions ” which Brewster claims. 

On the contrary, there is a total dissimilarity in each of these 
points. 

The nature of the Essenian institution was that of an ascetic 
and a bigoted religious sect, and in so far has certainly no resem- 
blance to Freemasonry. 

The object of the Essenes was to preserve in its most rigid re- 
quirements the observance of the Mosaic law ; that of Freemasonry 
is to diffuse the tolerant principles of a universal religion, which 
men of every sect and creed may approve. 

As to the external form of the two institutions, what little we 
know of those of the Essenes certainly does not exhibit any other 
resemblance than that which is common to all secret associations, 
whatever may be their nature and objects. 

But the most fatal objection to the theory of a connection be- 
tween them, which is maintained by the author of Lawrie’s A/zstory, 
has been admitted with some candor by himself. 

“There is one point, however,” he says, ‘‘which may, at first 
sight, seem to militate against this supposition. The Essenes ap- 
pear in no respects connected with architecture ; nor addicted to 
those sciences and pursuits which are subsidiary to the art of 
building.” 

This objection, I say, is fatal to the theory which makes the Es- 
senes the successors of the builders of Solomon’s Temple and the 
forerunners of the Operative Masons of the Middle Ages, out of 
whom sprang the Speculative Masons of the 18thcentury. Admit- 
ting for a moment the reality of the organization of Masonry at the 
building of the Temple in Jerusalem, any chain which unites that 
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body of builders with the Freemasonry of the present day must 
show, in every link, the presence and the continuance of pursuits and 
ideas connected with the operative art of building. Even the Spec- 
ulative Masons of the present day have not disturbed that chain, be- 
cause, though the fraternity 1s not now composed, necessarily, of 
architects and builders, yet the ideas and pursuits of those profes- 
sions are retained in the Speculative science, all of whose symbolism 
is founded on the operative art. 

The Essenes were not even Speculative Masons. Their symbol- 
ism, if they had any, was not founded on nor had any reference to 
the art of building. The apron which they presented to their novice 
was intended to be used, according to their practice, in baptism 
and in bathing; and the spade had no symbolic meaning, but was 
simply intended for practical purposes. 

The defense made by the author of the A/zstory, that in modern 
times there are ‘‘ many associations of Freemasons where no archi- 
tects are members, and which have no connection with the art of 
building,” hardly needs a reply. There never has been an associa- 
tion of Freemasons, either Operative or Speculative, which did not 
have a connection with the art of building, in the former case prac- 
tically, in the latter symbolically. 

It is absurd to suppose the interpolation between these two classes 
of an institution which neither practically nor symbolically cultivated 
the art on which the very existence of Freemasonry in either condi- 
tion 1s based. 

But another objection, equally as fatal to the theory which makes 
the Essenes the uninterrupted successors of the Temple builders, is 
to be found in the chronological sequence of the facts of history. 
If this succession is interrupted by any interval, the chain which 
connects the two institutions is broken, and the theory falls to the 
ground. 

The Temple of Solomon was finished about a thousand years 
before the Christian era, and, according to the Masonic legendary 
account, the builders who were engaged in its construction imme- 
diately dispersed and traveled into foreign countries to propagate 
the art which they had there acquired. This, though merely a legend, 
is not at all improbable. It is very likely that the Tyrian workmen, 
at least (and they constituted the larger number of those employed 
in the building), returned to their homes after the tasks for which 
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they had been sent to Solomon, by the King of Tyre, had been ac- 
complished. If there were any Jewish Masons at ail, who were not 
mere laborers, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they would 
seek employment elsewhere, in the art of building which they had 
acquired from their Tyrian masters. This is a proper deduction 
from the tradition, considered as such. 

Who, then, were left to continue the due succession of the fra- 
ternity? Brewster, in Lawrie’s //zs¢ory, and Oliver, in his A x?zg- 
uzties, affirm that it was the Essenes. 

But we do not hear of this sect as an organized body until eight 
centuries afterward. The apocryphal statement of Pliny, that they 
had been in being for thousands of years—-“ per seculorum millia '— 
has met with no reception from scholars. It is something which, as 
he himself admits, is incredible ; and Pliny is no authority in Jewish 
affairs. : 

Josephus speaks of them, as existing in the days of Jona- 
than the Maccabzean; but this was only 143 years before Christ. 
They are never mentioned in any of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, written subsequently to the building of the Temple, and 
the silence of the Saviour and the Apostles concerning them has 
been attributed to the fact that they were not even at that time an 
organized body, but merely an order of the Pharisees. The Rabbi 
Nathan distinctly says that ‘those Pharisees who live in a state of 
celibacy are Essenes;” and McClintock collates from various au- 
thorities fourteen points of resemblance, which are enumerated to 
show the identity in the most important usages of the two institu- 
tions. At all events, we have no historic evidence of the existence 
of the Essenes as a distinct organization before the war of the Mac- 
cabees, and this would separate them by eight centuries from the 
builders of Solomon’s Temple, of whom the theory under review 
erroneously supposes them to be the direct descendants. 

But Brewster’ seeks to connect the Essenes and the builders of 
Solomon through the Assideans, whom he also calls ‘‘an order of 
the KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM, who bound them- 
selves to adorn the porches of that magnificent structure and to pre- 


een ane, 





1 The unfairness of the author of Lawrie’s ‘‘ History ” is apparent when he quotes the 
‘‘ Histoire des Juifs,” by Basnage, as authority for the existence of the Essenes three hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. Basnage actually says that they existed in the reign 
of Antigonus, but this was only 105 B.C. 
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serve it from injury and decay.” He adds that “this association was 
composed of the greatest men of Israel, who were distinguished for 
their charitable and peaceful dispositions; and always signalized 
themselves by their ardent zeal for the purity and preservation of 
the temple.” Hence he argues that ‘“‘the Essenes were not only an 
ancient fraternity, but that they originated from an association of 
architects who were connected with the building of Solomon's 
temple.” 

All this is very ingenious, but it is very untrue. It is, however, 
the style, now nearly obsolete, it is to be hoped, in which Masonic 
history has been written. 

The fact is that the Assideans were not of older date than the 
Essenes. They are not mentioned by the canonical writers of the 
Scriptures, nor by Josephus, but the word first occurs in the book 
of Maccabees, where it is applied, not, as Brewster calls them, to 
men of ‘peaceful dispositions,” but to a body of devoted and war- 
like heroes and patriots who, as Kitto says, rose at the signal for 
armed resistance given by Mattathias, the father of the Maccabees, 
and who, under him and his successors, upheld with the sword the 
great doctrine of the unity of God, and stemmed the advancing 
tide of Grecian manners and idolatries. 

Hence the era of the Assideans, like that of the Essenes, is re- 
moved eight centuries from the time of the building of the Solo- 
monic Temple. 

Scaliger, who is cited in Lawrie’s /7zstory as authority, only says 
that the Assideans were a confraternity of Jews whose principal de- 
votion consisted in keeping up the edifices belonging to the Temple; 
and who, not content with paying the common tribute of half a 
shekel a head, appointed for Temple repairs, voluntarily imposed 
upon themselves an additional tax. 

But as they are not known to have come into existence until the 
wars of the Maccabees, it is evident that the Temple to which they 
devoted their care must have been the second one, which had been 
built after the return of the Jews from their Babylonian captivity. 
With the Temple of Solomon and with its builders the Assideans 
could not have had any connection. 

Prideaux says that the Jews were divided, after the captivity, 
into two classes—the Zadikim or righteous, who observed only the 
written law of Moses, and the Chasidim or pious, who superadded 
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the traditions of the elders. These latter, he says, were the Asside- 
ans, the change of name resulting from a common alteration of the 
sounds of the original Hebrew letters. 

But if this division took place after the captivity, a period of 
nearly five centuries had then elapsed since the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and an uninterrupted chain of sequences between 
that monarch’s builders and the Essenes is not preserved. 

After the establishment of the Christian religion we lose sight of 
the Essenes. Some of them are said to have gone to Egypt, and 
there to have founded the ascetic sect of Therapeutists. Others are 
believed to have been among the first converts to Christianity, but 
in a short time they faded out of all notice. I think, from what has 
been said, that there can be no hesitation in pronouncing the theory 
of the descent of Freemasonry to modern times through the Assid- 
eans and the Essenes to be wholly untenable and unsupported by 
historical testimony. 

In relation to what has been called the “remarkable coinci- 
dences” to be met with in the doctrines and usages of this Jewish 
sect and the Freemasons, giving to them all the weight demanded, 
the rational explanation appears to be such as I have elsewhere 
given, and which I may repeat here. 

The truth is that the Essenes and the Freemasons derive what- 
ever similarity or resemblance they may have from that spirit of 
brotherhood which has prevailed in all ages of the civilized world, 
the inherent principles of which, as the natural results of any frater- 
nization, where all the members are engaged in the same pursuit 
and governed by one common bond of unity, are brotherly love, 
charity, and generally that secrecy and exclusiveness which secures 
to them an isolation, in the practice of their rites, from the rest of 
the world. And hence, between all fraternities, ancient and modern, 
these ‘‘remarkable coincidences” will be apt to be found. 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE LEGEND OF ENOCH 


Save FORE concluding this series of essays, as they 

4am)=might be called, on the legendary history of 
Freemasonry, it will be necessary, so that a com- 
pletion may be given to the subject, to refer to 
a few Legends of a peculiar character, which 
have not yet been noticed. These Legends 
form no part of the original Legend of the 
Craft. There are, however, brief allusions in that document to 
them ; so brief as almost to attract no especial observation, but which 
might possibly indicate that some form, perhaps a very mutilated 
one, of these Legends was familiar to the Medizval Masons, 
or, perhaps, which is more probable, that they have suggested a 
foundation for the fabrication of these legendary narratives at a later 
period by the Speculative Freemasons of the 18th century. 

Or it may be supposed that both those views are correct, and 
that while the imperfect and fragmentary Legend was known to the 
Freemasons of the Middle Ages, its completed form was thereby 
suggested to the Fraternity at a later period, and after the era of the 
Revival. 

Whichever of these views we may accept, it is at least certain 
that at the present day, and in the present condition of the Order, 
these Legends form an important part of the ritualism of the Order. 
They can not be rejected in their symbolic interpretation, unless we 
are willing with them to reject the whole fabric of Freemasonry, into 
which they have been closely interwoven. 

Of these Legends and of some minor ones of the same class, 
Dr. Oliver has spoken with great fairness in his zstorzcal Land- 
marks, in the following words: 

‘‘Tt is admitted that we are in possession of numerous legends 
which are not found in holy writ, but being of very ancient date, 
are entitled to consideration, although their authenticity may be 
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THE LEGEND OF ENOCH 397 
questioned and their aid rejected. I shall not, however, in any case, 
use their evidence as a prima facie means of proving any doubtful 
proposition, but merely in corroboration of an argument which 
might probably be complete without their aid. Our system of 
typical or legendary tradition adds to the dignity of the institution 
by its general reference to sublime truths, which were considered 
necessary to its existence or its consistency, although some of the 
facts, how pure soever at their first promulgation, may have been 
distorted and perverted by passing through a multitude of hands in 
their transmission down the stream of time, amidst the fluctuation 
of the earth and the downfall of mighty states and empires.” 

Without discussing the question of their great antiquity, or of 
their original purity and subsequent distortion and perversion, I pro- 
pose to present these Legends to the Masonic reader, because they 
are really not so much traditional narratives of events that are 
supposed to have at some time occurred, but because they are to be 
considered really as allegorical attempts to symbolize certain ethical 
or religious ideas, the expression of which lies at the very founda- 
tion of the Masonic system. | 

So considered, they must be deemed of great value. Their in- 
terest will also be much enhanced by a comparison of the facts 
of history that are interwoven with them, and to certain trad)- 
tions of the ancient Oriental nations which show the existence 
of the same Legends among them. These may, indeed, have been 
the foundation on which the Masonic ones have been built, the ‘“ dis- 
tortion or perversion” being simply those variations which were 
necessary to connect the legendary statements more intimately and 
consistently with the Masonic symbolic ideas. 

The first of these to which our attention will be directed is the 


Legend of Enoch, the seventh of the Patriarchs, of whom Milton 
has said: 
: “him the Most High, 
(Rapt i in a balmy cloud with winged steeds) 
Did, as thou seest, receive to walk with God 
High in salvation and the claims of bliss, 
Exempt from death.” 


I shall first present the reader with the Masonic Legend, and 
then endeavor to trace out the idea which it was intended to con- 
vey, by a comparison of it with historical occurrences, with Oriental 
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traditions of a similar nature, and with the Masonic symbolism which 
it seems to embody. The Legend as accepted by the Craft, from 
a time hereafter to be referred to, runs to the following effect. 

Enoch, being inspired by the Most High, and in obedience to a 
vision, constructed underground, in the bosom of Mount Moriah, an 
edifice consisting of nine brick vaults situated perpendicularly be- 
neath cach other and communicating by apertures left in the arch 
of each vault. 

He then caused a triangular plate of gold to be made, cach side 
of which was a cubit long; he enriched it with the most precious 
stones, and engraved upon it the ineffable name of God. He then 
encrusted the plate upon a stone of agate of the same form, which 
he placed upon a cubical stone of marble, and deposited the whole 
within the ninth or innermost vault. 

When this subterranean building was completed, Enoch made a 
slab or door of stone, and, attaching to it a ring of 1ron, by which it 
might, if necessary, be raised, he placed it over the aperture of the 
uppermost arch, and so covered it over with soil that the opening 
could not easily be discovered. Enoch himsclf was not permitted 
to enter it more than once a ycar, and on his death or translation 
all knowledge of this building and of the sacred treasure which it 
contained was lost until in succeeding ages it was accidentally dis- 
covered while Solomon was engaged in building a temple above the 
spot, on the same mountain. 

The Legend proceeds to inform us that after Enoch had finished 
the construction of the nine vaults, fearing that the principles of the 
arts and sciences which he had assiduously cultivated would be lost 
in that universal deluge of which he had received a prophetic vision, 
he erected above-ground two pillars, one of marble, to withstand 
the destructive influences of fire, and one of brass, to resist the action 
of water. On the pillar of brass he engraved the history of the cre- 
ation, the principles of the arts and sciences, and the doctrines of 
Speculative Masonry as they were then practiced ; and on the pillar 
of marble he inscribed in hieroglyphic characters the information 
that near the spot where they stood a precious treasure was depos- 
ited in a subterranean vault. 

Such is the Legend of Enoch, which forms a very important part 
of the legendary history of the High Degrees. As a traditional 
narrative it has not the slightest support of authentic history, and 
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the events that it relates do not recommend themselves by an air of 
probability. But, accepted as the expression of a symbolic idea, it 
undoubtedly possesses some value. 

That part of the Legend which refers to the two pillars is un- 
doubtedly a perversion of the old Craft Legend of Lamech’s sons, 
which has already been treated in thiswork. It will need no further 
consideration. 

The germ of the Legend is the preservation through the efforts 
of the Patriarch of the Ineffable Name. This is in fact the true 
symbolism of the Legend, and it is thus connected with the whole 
system of Freemasonry in its Speculative form. 

There is no allusion to this story in the Legend of the Craft. 
None of the old manuscript Constitutions contain the name of 
Enoch, nor does he appear to have been deemed by the Medixval 
Masons to be one of-the worthies of the Craft. The Enoch spoken 
of in the Cooke MS. is the son of Cain, and not the seventh Patri- 
arch. We must conclude, therefore, that the Legend was a fabrica- 
tion of a later day, and in no way suggested by anything contained 
in the original Craft Legend. 

But that there were traditions outside of Masonry, which pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages, in reference to subterranean caves in 
Mount Moriah is evident from the writings of the old historians. 
Thus there was a tradition of the Talmudists that when King 
Solomon was building the Temple, foresecing that at some future 
time the edifice would be destroyed, he caused a dark and intricate 
vault to be constructed underground, in which the ark might be 
concealed whenever such a time of danger should arrive ; and that 
Josiah, being warned by Huldah, the prophetess, of the approaching 
peril, caused the ark to be hidden in the crypt which had been built 
by Solomon. There was also in this vault, as in that of Enoch, a 
cubical stone, on which the ark was placed.’ 

There is a tradition also, among the Arabians, of a sacred stone 
found by Abraham beneath the earth, and made by him the stone of 
foundation of the temple which Jehovah ordered him to erect—a 
temple the tradition of which is confined tothe Mohammedans. 

But the most curious story is one told by Nicephorus Callistus, 
a Greck historian of the 14th century,in his Eeclestastecal [festortes. 


1 Lightfoot, ‘‘ Prospect of the Temple,” ch. xv. 
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When detailing the events that occurred while Julian the Apostate 
was making his attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, he nar- 
rates the following fable, but of whose fabulous character the too 
credulous monk has not the slightest notion. 

“When the foundations were being laid, as has been said, one 
of the stones attached to the lowest part of the foundation was re- 
moved from its place and showed the mouth of a cavern which had 
been cut out of the rock. But as the cave could not be distinctly 
seen, those who had charge of the work, wishing to explore it, that 
they might be better acquainted with the place, sent one of the 
workmen down tied to a long rope. When he got to the bottom 
he found water up to his legs. Scarching the cavern on every side, 
he found by touching with his hands that it was of a quadrangular 
form. When he was returning to the mouth, he discovered a cer- 
tain pillar standing up scarcely above the water. Feeling with his 
hand, he found alittle book placed upon it, and wrapped up in very 
fine and clean linen. Taking possession of it, he gave the signal 
with the rope that those who had sent him down, should draw him 
up. Being received above, as soon as the book was shown all were 
struck with astonishment, especially as it appeared untouched and 
fresh notwithstanding that it had been found in so dismal and dark 
a place. But when the book was unfolded, not only the Jews but 
the Greeks were astounded. For even at the beginning it declared 
in large letters: IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD WITIT Gon, 
AND THE WORD WAS Gop. To speak plainly, the writing embraced 
the whole Gospel which was announced in the Divine tongue of the 
Virgin disciple.” ? 

It is true that Enoch has been supposed to have been identical 
with Hermes, and Keriher says, in the Gedzpus F:gyptiacus, “ Idris, 
among the Hebrews, has been called Enoch, among the Egyptians 
Osiris and Hermes, and he was the first who before the Flood had 
any knowledge of astronomy and geometry.” But the authors of 
the Legend of the Craft were hardly likely to be acquainted with 
this piece of archeology, and the Hermes to whon, with a very cor- 
rupt spelling, they refer as the son of Cush, was the Hermes Tris- 
megistus, popularly known as the ‘“ Father of Wisdom.” 

Enoch is first introduced to the Craft as one of the founders of 


1 Nicephori Callisti ‘* Ecclesiastica Historia,” tom. ii, lib. x., cap. xxxiil. 
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Geometry and Masonry, by Anderson, in the year 1723, who, in the 
Constttutzons printed in that year, has the following passage : 

‘“ By some vestiges of antiquity we find one of them (the off- 
spring of Seth) prophesying of the final conflagration at the day of 
Judgment, as St. Jude tells, and likewise of the general deluge for 
the punishment of the world. Upon which he erected his two large 
pillars (though some ascribe them to Seth), the one of stone and the 
other of brick, whereon were engraven the liberal sciences, etc. And 
that the stone pillar remained in Syria until the days of Vespasian, 
the Emperor.”? 

Fifteen years afterward, when he published the second edition of 
the Constztutzons, he repeated the Legend, with the additional state- 
ment that Enoch was “expert and bright both in the science and 
the art” of Geometry and Masonry, an abridgment of which he 
placed on the pillars which he had erected. He adds that ‘“ the old 
Masons firmly believed this tradition,” but as there is no appearance 
of any such tradition in the old records, of which since his date a 
large number have been recovered (for in them the building of the 
pillars is ascribed to the sons of Lamech), we shall have to accept 
this assertion with many grains of allowance, and attribute it to the 
general inaccuracy of Anderson when citing legendary authority. 

But as the first mention of Enoch as a Freemason is made by 
Anderson, and as we not long afterward find him incorporated into 
the legendary history of the Order, we may, I think, attribute to him 
the suggestion of the Legend, which was, however, afterward greatly 
developed. 

It was not, however, adopted into the English system, since 
neither Entick nor Northouck, who subsequently edited the Book 
of Constitutions, say anything more of Enoch than had already been 
said by Anderson. They, indeed, correct to some extent his state- 
ment, by ascribing the pillars either to Scth or to Enoch, lIcaning, 
therefore, to the authority of Josephus, but, equally with Anderson, 
abandoning the real tradition of the old Legend, which gave them to 
the children of Lamech. 

It is, I think, very evident that the Legend of Enoch was of 
Continental origin, and I am inclined conjecturally to assign its in- 
vention to the fertile genius of the Chevalier Ramsay, the first fab- 


1¢¢ Constitutions,” 1723, p. 3, notes. 
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ricator of High Degrees, or to some of his immediate successors in 
the manufactory of Masonic Rites. 

Ramsay was too learned a man to be ignorant of the numerous 
Oriental traditions, Arabic, Egyptian, and Rabinical, concerning 
Enoch, that had been long in existence. Of this we have evi- 
dence in a very learned work on Zhe Philosophical Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, published by him in 1749. 

In this work! he refers to the tradition extant in all nations, of 
a great man or legislator who was the first author of sacred symbols 
and hieroglyphics, and who taught the people their sacred mysteries 
and religious rites. This man, he says, was, among the Phoenicians, 
Thaut ; the Greeks, Hermes; the Arabians, Edris. But he must 
have known that Thaut, Hermes, and Edris were all synonymous of 
Enoch, for he admits that ‘all these lived some time before the uni- 
versal deluge, and they were all the same man, and consequently 
some antediluvian patriarch.” 

And, finally, he adds that “some think that this antediluvian 
patriarch was Enoch himself.” And then he presents, in the fol- 
lowing language, those views which most probably supplied the 
suggestions that were afterward developed by himself, or some 
of his followers, in the full form of the Masonic Legend of 
Enoch. 

“Whatever be in these conjectures,” says Ramsay, “it is certain, 
from the principles laid down, that the antediluvian or Noevian 
patriarchs ought to have taken some surer measures for transmitting 
the knowledge of divine truths to their posterity, than by oral tradi- 
tion, and, consequently, that they either invented or made use of 
hieroglyphics or symbols to preserve the memory of these sacred 
truths.” And these he calls the Enochian symbols. 

He does not, indeed, make any allusion to a secret depository of 
these symbols of Enoch, and supposes that they must have been 
communicated to the sons of Noah and their descendants, though in 
time they lost their true meaning. But the change made in the 
Masonic Legend was necessary to adapt it to a peculiar system of 
ritualism. 

It is singular how Enoch ever became among the ancients a type 
of the mysteries of religion. The book of Genesis devotes only 


1Vol. ii., p. 12 ef seg. 
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three short verses to an account of him, and nothing is there said of 
him, his deeds, or his character, except an allusion to his piety. 

The Oriental writers, however, abound in traditionary tales of 
the learning of the Patriarch. One tradition states that God be- 
stowed upon him the gift of knowledge, and that he received thirty 
volumes from Heaven, filled with all the secrets of the most myste- 
rious sciences. The Babylonians supposed him to have been inti- 
mately acquainted with the nature of the stars, and they attribute to 
him the invention of astrology. 

The Jewish Rabbins maintained that he was taught by Adam 
how to sacrifice and to worship the Deity aright. The Cabalistic 
book of Raziel says that he received the divine mysteries through 
the direct line of the preceding Patriarchs. 

Bar Hebrzeus, a Jewish writer, asserts that Enoch was the first 
who invented books and writing; that he taught men the art of 
building cities—thus evidently confounding him with another Enoch, 
the son of Cain ; that he discovered the knowledge of the Zodiac 
and the course of the stars; and that he inculcated the worship of 
God by religious rites. 

There is a coincidence in the sacred character thus bestowed 
upon Enoch with his name and the age at which he died, and this 
may have had something to do with the mystical attributes bestowed 
upon him by the Onientalists. 

The word £xockh signifies, in the Hebrew, zxz¢zated or consecrat- 
ed, and would seem, as all Hebrew names are significant, to have 
authorized, or, perhaps, rather suggested the idea of his connec- 
tion with a system of initiation into sacred rites. 

He lived, the Scriptures say, three hundred and sixty-five 
years. This, too, would readily be received as having a mystical 
meaning, for 365 is the number of the days in a solar year and was, 
therefore, deemed a sacred number. Thus we have seen that the 
letters of the mystical word 4dévaxas, which was the Gnostic name 
of the Supreme Deity, amounted, according to their numerical value 
in the Greek alphabet, to 365, which was also the case with AZz¢hras, 
the god to whom the Mithraic mysteries were dedicated. And this 
may account for the statement of Bar Hebrzeus that Enoch ap- 
pointed festivals and sacrifices to the sun at the periods when that 
luminary entered each of the zodiacal signs. 

Goldziher, one of the latest of the German ethnologists, has ad- 
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vanced a similar idea in his work on Mythology Among the Hebrews. 
He says: 

“The solar character of Enoch admits of no doubt. He is 
brought into connection with the building of towns—a solar feature. 
He lives exactly three hundred and sixty-five years, the number of 
days of the solar year; which can not be accidental. And even then 
he didnot die, but ‘Enoch walked with Elohim, and was no more (to 
be seen), for Elohim took him away.’ In the old times when the 
figure of Enoch was imagined, this was doubtless called Enoch’s 
Ascension to heaven, as in the late traditional legends Ascensions 
to heaven are generally acknowledged to be solar features.” * 

These statements and speculations have been objected to, be- 
cause they would tend to make Enoch an idolater and a sun-worship- 
per. This is a consequence by no means absolutely necessary, but, 
as the whole is merely traditionary, we need waste no time in de- 
fending the orthodox character of the Patriarch’s religious views. 

After all, it would appear that the Legend of Enoch, being 
wholly unknown to the Fraternity inthe Middle Ages, unrecognized 
in the Legend of the Craft, and the name even, not mentioned in 
any of the old records, was first introduced into the rituals of some 
of the higher degrees which began to be fabricated toward the mid- 
dle of the 18th century ; that it was invented by the Chevalier Ram- 
say, or by some of those ritual-mongers who immediately succeeded 
him, and that in its fabrication very copious suggestions were bor- 
rowed from the Rabbinical and Oriental traditions on the same 
subject. 

It is impossible then to assign to this Legend the slightest his- 
torical character. It is made up altogether out of traditions which 
were the inventions of Eastern imagination. 

We must view it, therefore, as an allegory ; but as one which has 
a profound symbolic character. It was intended to teach the doc- 
trine of Divine Truth by the symbol of the Holy Name—the Tet- 
ragrammaton—the Name most reverently consecrated in the Jew- 
ish system as well as in others, and which has always constituted 
one of the most important and prominent symbols of Speculative 
Masonry. 

In the Continental system of the High Degrees, this symbol is 


1 Chap. v., sect. viii., p. 127, Martineau’s Translation. 
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presented in the form of the Legend of Enoch. From the English 
system of Ancient Craft Masonry, that Legend is rejected, or rather 
it never has been admitted into it. In its place, there is another 
esoteric Legend, which, differing altogether in details, 1s identical in 
result and effects the same symbolism. But this will be more ap- 
propriately discussed when the symbolism of Freemasonry is treated, 
in a future part of this work. 


CHAPTER XLII 
NOAH AND THE NOACHITES 


WIN reality, there is no Legend of Noah to be found 
in any of the Masonic Rituals. There is no 
myth, like that of Enoch or Euclid, which in- 
timately connects him with the legendary his- 
tory of the institution. And yet the story of 
his life has exercised a very important influence 
in the origin and the development of the prin- 
ciples of Speculative Masonry. 

Dr. Oliver has related a few traditions of Noah which, he says, 
are Masonic, but they never had any general acceptance among the 
Craft, as they are referred to by no other writer, and, if they ever 
existed, are now happily obsolete. 

The influence of Noah upon Masonic doctrine is to be traced to 
the almost universal belief of men in the events of the deluge, and 
the consequent establishment in many nations of a system of re- 
ligion known to ethnologists as the ‘‘ Arkite worship.” Of this a 
brief notice must be taken before we can proceed to investigate the 
connection of the name of Noah with Speculative Masonry. 

The character and the actions of Noah are to be looked upon 
from a twofold stand-point, the historic and the legendary. 

The historic account of Noah is contained in portions of the sixth 
and seventh chapters of the Book of Genesis, and are readily acces- 
sible to every reader, with which, however, they must already be 
very familiar. 

The legendary account 1s to be found in the almost inexhausti- 
ble store of traditions which are scattered among almost all the 
nations of the world where some more or less dim memory of a 
cataclysm has been preserved. 

If we examine the ancient writers, we shall find ample evidence 
that among all the pagan peoples there was a tradition of a deluge 
which, at some remote period, had overwhelmed the earth. This 
406 
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tradition was greatly distorted from the biblical source, and the very 
name of the Patriarch who was saved was forgotten and replaced by 
some other, which varied in different countries. Thus, in different 
places, he had received the names of Xisuthrus, Prometheus, Deu- 
calion, Ogyges, and many others, where the name has been ren- 
dered very unlike itself by terminations and other idiomatic changes. 
But everywhere the name was accompanied by a tradition, which also 
varied in its details, of a deluge by which mankind had been de- 
stroyed, and the race had, through the instrumentality of this per- 
sonage, been renewed. 

It is to be supposed that so important an event as the deluge 
would have been transmitted by the Patriarch to his posterity, and 
that in after times, when, by reason of the oral transmission of the 
history, the particular details of the event would be greatly distorted 
from the truth, a veneration for this new founder of the race of men 
would be retained. At length, when various systems of idolatry 
began to be established, Noah, under whatever name he may have 
been known, would have been among the first to whom divine 
honors would be paid. Hence arose that system known to modern 
scholars as the ‘“‘ Arkite worship,” in whose rites and mysteries, 
which were eventually communicated to the other ancient religions, 
there were always some allusions to the events of the Noachic flood— 
to the ark, as the womb of Nature, to the eight persons saved in 
it, as the ogdoad or sacred number—and to the renovation of the 
world, as symbolizing the passage from death to immortal life. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that Noah should have become a 
mystical personage, and that the modern Speculative Masons should 
have sought to incorporate some reference to him in their symbolic 
system, though no such idea appears to have been entertained by the 
Operative Masons who preceded them. 

On examining the old records of the Operative Masons it will 
be found that no place is assigned to Noah, either as a Mason or as 
one of the founders of the ‘‘science.” He receives only the briefest 
mention. 

In the Halliwell Poem his name and the flood are merely re- 
ferred to as denoting an era of time in the world’s history. It is 
only a statement that the tower of Babel was begun many years 
after ‘‘ Noees flod.” 

In the Cooke MS. the record is a little more extended, but still 
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is but an historical narrative of the flood, in accordance with the 
biblical details. 

In the Dowland MS. and in all the other manuscripts of the 
Legend of the Craft that succeeded it, the reference to Noah is 
exceedingly meager, his name only being mentioned, and that of his 
sons, from whom descended Hermes, who found one of the pillars 
and taught the science thereon described to other men. So far, 
Noah has had no part in Masonry. 

Anderson, who, in the Book of Constztutzons modified and en- 
larged the old Craft Legends at his pleasure, calls Noah and his 
three sons ‘“‘all Masons true,” and says that they brought over from 
the flood the traditions and arts of the antediluvians and communi- 
cated them to their growing offspring. And this was perhaps the 
first time that the Patriarch was presented to the attention of the 
Fraternity in a Masonic character. 

Anderson seems to have cherished this idea, for in the second 
edition of the Comstztutzons he still further develops it by saying that 
the offspring of Noah, ‘‘as they journeyed from the East (the plains 
of Mount Ararat, where the ark rested) towards the West, they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar, and dwelt there together as 
Noacnip#, or sons of Noah.” And, he adds, without the slightest 
historical authority, that this word ‘‘ Noachidze” was “the first name 
of Masons, according to some old traditions.” It would have puz- 
zled him to specify any such tradition. 

Having thus invented and adopted the name as the distinctive 
designation of a Mason, he repeats it in his second edition or revis- 
ion of the “Old Charges” appended to the Book of Constztutzons. 
The first of these charges, in the Constztutzons of 1723, contained 
this passage: ‘‘A Mason is obliged by his tenure to obey the moral 
law.” In the edition of 1738, Dr. Anderson has, without authority, 
completed the sentence by adding the words “as a true Noachida.” 
This interpolation was rejected by Entick, who edited the third and 
fourth editions in 1756 and 1767, and by Northouck, who published 
the fifth in 1784, both of whom restored the old reading, which has 
ever since been preserved in all the Constitutions of the Grand 
Lodge of England. 

Dermott, however, who closely followed the second edition of 
Anderson, in the composition of his Akiman Rezon, of course 
adopted the new term. 
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About that time, or a little later, a degree was fabricated on the 
continent of Europe, bearing the name of “ Patriarch Noachite,” 
one peculiar feature of which was that it represented the existence 
of two classes or lines of Masons, the one descending from the 
Temple of Solomon, and who were called Hiramites, and the other 
tracing their origin to Noah, who were styled Noachites. 

Neither Preston nor Hutchinson, nor any other writer of the 
18th century, appear to have accepted the term. But it was a favor- 
ite with Dr. Oliver, and under his example it has become of so 
common use that Voachzda and Freemason have come to be con- 
sidered as synonymous terms. 

What does this word really signify, and how came Anderson to 
adopt it asa Masonic term? The answers to these questions are 
by no means difficult. 

Noachida, or Noachides, from which we get the English Noach- 
ite, is a gentilitial name, or a name designating the member of a 
family or race, and is legitimately formed according to Greek usage, 
where Atrides means a descendant of Atreus, or Heraclides a de- 
scendant of Heracles. And so Noachides, or its synonyms Noach- 
ida or Noachites, means a descendant of Noah. 

But why, it may be asked, are the Freemasons called the de- 
scendants of Noah? Why has he been selected alone to represent 
the headship of the Fraternity ? I have no doubt that Dr. Ander- 
son was led to the adoption of the word by the following reason. 

After Noah’s emergence from the ark, he is said to have promul- 
gated seven precepts for the government of the new race of men of 
whom he was to be the progenitor. 

These seven precepts are: 1, to do justice; 2, worship God; 3, 
abstain from idolatry ; 4, preserve chastity ; 5, do not commit mur- 
der; 6, do not steal; 7, do not eat the blood. 

These seven obligations, says the Rev. Dr. Raphall,’ are held 
binding on all men, inasmuch as all are descendants of Noah, and 
the Rabbins maintain that he who observes them, though he be not 
an Israelite, has a share in the future life, and it is the duty of every 
Jew to enforce their due observance whenever he has the power to 
do so. 

In consequence of this, the Jewish religion was not confined 


1‘ Genesis, with Translation and Notes,” by Rev. Morris J. Raphall, p. 52. 
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during its existence in Palestine to the Jewish nation only, but 
proselytes of three kinds were freely admitted. One of these classes 
was the “proselytes of the gate.” These were persons who, without 
undergoing the rite of circumcision or observing the ritual prescribed 
by the law of Moses, engaged to worship the true God and to ob- 
serve the seven precepts of Noah, and these things they were to do 
whether they resided in Judea or in foreign lands. They were not, 
however, admitted to all the privileges of the Jewish religion ; mar- 
riage with Israelites was forbidden, and they were not permitted 
to enter within the sacred inclosure of the temple. So that, although 
they were Noachidz, they were not considered equal to the true 
children of Abraham. 

Anderson, who was a theologian, was, of course, acquainted with 
these facts, but, with a more tolerant spirit than the Jewish law, 
which gave the converted Gentiles only a qualified reception, he was 
disposed to admit into the full fellowship of Freemasonry all the 
descendants of Noah who would observe the precepts of the Patri- 
arch, these being the only moral laws inculcated by Masonry. 

In giving the history of the introduction of the word into Ma- 
sonry, I have not cited among the authorities the document known 
as the Stonehouse MS., because it was verified by a person of that 
name, but more usually the Krause MS., because it was first pub- 
lished in a German translation by Dr. Krause in his 7hree Oldest 
Documents. It is alleged to be a copy of the York Constitutions, 
enacted in 926, but is generally admitted by scholars to be spurious. 
Yet, as it is probable that it was originally written by a contempo- 
rary of Anderson, and about the time of the publishing of the Coz- 
stetuttons of 1738, it may be accepted, so far as it supplies us with a 
suggestion of the motive that induced Anderson to interpolate the 
word ‘“ Noachida” into the “Old Charges.” 

In the Krause MS., under the head of ‘‘ The Laws or Obligations 
laid before his Brother Masons by Prince Edwin,” we find the fol- 
lowing article. (I translate from the German of Krause, because 
the original English document is nowhere to be found.) 

‘‘The first obligation is that you shall sincerely honor God and 
obey the laws of the Noachites, because they are divine laws, which 
should be obeyed by all the world. Therefore, you must avoid all 
heresies and not thereby sin against God.” 

The language of this document is more precise than that of An- 
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derson, though both have the same purpose. The meaning is that 
the only religious laws which a Freemason is required to obey are 
those which are contained in the code that has been attributed to 
Noah. This sentiment is still further expressed toward the close of 
the “Old Charges,” where it is said that the Mason is obliged only “ to 
that religion in which all men agree,” excluding, therefore, atheism, 
and requiring the observance of such simple laws of morality as are 
enjoined in the precepts of Noah. 

Anderson had, however, a particular object in the use of the 
word ‘“‘ Noachida.” The Krause MS. says that the Mason “ must 
obey the laws of the Noachites ;” that is, that he is to observe the 
seven precepts of Noah, without being required to observe any 
other religious dogmas outside of these—a matter which is left to 
himself. 

But Anderson says he “must obey the moral law as a true 
Noachida,” by which he intimates that that title is the proper desig- 
nation of a Mason. And he has shown that this was his meaning 
by telling us, in a preceding part of his book, that ‘‘ Noachide was 
the first name of Masons, according to some old traditions.” 

Now the object of Anderson in introducing this word into the 
second edition of the Constztutzons was to sustain his theory that 
Noah was the founder of the science of Freemasonry after the flood. 
This was the theory taught by Dr. Oliver a century afterward, who 
followed Anderson in the use of the word, with the same meaning 
and the same object, and his example has been imitated by many 
recent writers. But when Anderson speaks of a Noachida or a 
Noachite as a word synonymous with Freemason, he is inerror; for 
although all Freemasons are necessarily the descendants of Noah, all 
the descendants of Noah are not Freemasons. 

And if by the use of the word he means to indicate that Noah was 
the founder of post-diluvian Freemasonry, he is equally in error ; for 
that theory, it has heretofore been shown, can not be sustained, and 
his statement that Noah and his three sons were “all Masons true ” 
is one for which there is no historical support, and which greatly 
lacks an element of probability. 

It is better, therefore, when we speak or write historically of 
Freemasonry, that this word Noachida, or Noachite, should be 
avoided, since its use leads to a confusion of ideas, and possibly to 
the promulgation of error. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THE LEGEND OF HIRAM ABIF 


HIS is the most important of all the legends of 
Freemasonry. It will therefore be considered 
in respect to its origin, its history, and its mean- 
Ing. 

Before, however, proceeding to the discus- 
sion of these important subjects, and the inves- 
tigation of the truly mythical character of Hiram 

Abif, it will be proper to inquire into the meaning of his name, or 

rather the meaning of the epithet that accompanies it. 

In the places in Scripture in which he is mentioned he is called 
at one time (in 2 Chronicles 11., 13), by the King of Tyre, in the 
letter written by him to King Solomon, CHurAm Abr; in another 
place (in 2 Chronicles iv., 16), where the writer of the narrative is 
recording the work done by him for Solomon, Cuuram Aptv, or, as 
it might be pronounced according to the sound of the Hebrew let- 
ters, Antu. But Luther, in his German translation of the Bible, 
adopted the pronunciation Asir, exchanging the flat w for the 
sharp 7 In this he was followed by Anderson, who was the first to 
present the full name of HYzvam Adzf to the Craft. This he did in 
the first edition of the English book of Comstztutzons. 

And since his time at least the appellation of Hiram Abif has 
been adopted by and become familiar to the Craft as the name of 
the cunning or skillful artist who was sent by Hiram, King of Tyre, 
to assist King Solomon in the construction of the Temple. In 
Chroniclés and Kings we find Churam or Huram, as we may use the 
initial letter as a guttural or an aspirate, and Chiram or Hiram, the 
vowel # or z being indifferently used. But the Masonic usage has 
universally adopted the word //zram. 

Now, the 462 and 4é7v, used by the King of Tyre, in the book 
of Chronicles form no part of the name, but are simply inflections 


of the possessive pronouns my and his suffixed to the appellative 43. 
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Aé in Hebrew means father, ¢ is my, and zn, zv, or ef is hes. 
A bz is therefore my father, and so he is called by the King of Tyre 
when he is describing him to Solomon, ‘‘ Hiram my father ;” 442f 
is Azs father, and he is so spoken of by the historian when he 
recounts the various kinds of work which were done for King 
Solomon by “ Hiram his father.” 

But the word 4é in Hebrew, though primarily signifying a 
male parent, has other derivative significations. It is evident that 
in none of the passages in which he is mentioned is it intended 
to intimate that he held such relationship to either the King of Tyre 
or the King of Israel. 

The word ‘‘father” was applied by the Hebrews as a term of 
honor, or to signify a station of pre-eminence. Buxtorf’ says it 
sometimes signified (aster, and he cites the fourth chapter of Gen- 
esis, where Jabal is called the father of cattle and Jubal the father 
of musicians. 

Hiram Abif was most probably selected by the King of Tyre to 
be sent to Solomon as a skillful artificer of pre-eminent skill that he 
might execute the principal works in the interior of the Temple and 
fabricate the various utensils intended for the sacred services. He 
was a master in his art or calling, and properly dignified with a title 
which announced his distinguished character. The title of Father, 
which was given to him, denotes, says Smith,” the respect and esteem 
in which he was held, according to the similar custom of the people 
of the East at the present day. 

I am well pleased with the suggestion of Dr. McClintock that 
“Hiram my father seems to mean Hzram my counsellor , that is 
to say, foreman or master-workman.” * 

Applying this meaning to the passages in Chronicles which re- 
fer to this artist, we shall see how easily every difficulty is removed 
and the Craftsman Hiram placed in his true light. 

When King Hiram, wishing to aid the King of Israel in his con- 
templated building, writes him a letter in which he promises to com- 
ply with the request of Solomon to send him timber from Lebanon 
and wood-cutters to hew it, as an additional mark of his friendship 
and his desire to contribute his aid in building ‘a house for Je- 


‘Lexicon Talmudicum.” 2 “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature.” 
8 ¢* Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Classical Literature.” 
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hovah,” he gives him the services of one of his most skillful artisans 
and announces the gift in these words: ‘And now I have sent 
a skillful man, endued with understanding, my master-workman 
Hiram.” 

And when the historian who wrote the Chronzcles of the king- 
dom had recapitulated all the work that Hiram had accomplished, 
such as the pillars of the porch, the lavers and the candlesticks, and 
the sacred vessels, he concludes by saying that all these things were 
made for King Solomon by zs master-workman Hiram, in the 
Hebrew guasah Huvam Abtf Lammelech Schelomoh. 

Hiram or Huram was his proper name. 44, father of his trade 
or master-workman, his title, and z or zf, my or zs, the possessive 
pronominal suffix, used according to circumstances. The King of 
Tyre calls him A/tvam Adz, ‘my master-workman.” When the 
chronicler speaks of him in his relation to King Solomon, he calls 
him Hzvam Adzsf “ hts master-workman.” And as all his Masonic 
relations are with Solomon, this latter designation has been adopted, 
from Anderson, by the Craft. 

Having thus disposed of the name and title of the personage 
who constitutes the main point in this Masonic Legend, I proceed 
to an examination of the origin and progressive growth of the 
myth. 

‘The Legend of the Temple-Builder,” as he is commonly but 
improperly called, is so intimately connected in the ritual with the 
symbolic history of the Temple, that we would very naturally be led 
to suppose that the one has always been contemporary and coexist- 
ent with the other. The evidence on this point is, however, by no 
means conclusive or satisfactory, though a critical examination of 
the old manuscripts would seem to show that the writers of those 
documents, while compiling from traditional sources the Legend 
of the Craft, were not altogether ignorant of the rank and services 
that have been subsequently attributed by the Speculative Masons 
of the present day to Hiram Abif. They certainly had some notion 
that in the building of the Temple at Jerusalem King Solomon had 
the assistance of a skillful artist who had been supplied to him by the 
King of Tyre. 

The origin of the Legend must be looked for in the Scriptural 
account of the building of the Temple of Jerusalem. The story, as 
told in the books of Kings and Chronicles, is to this effect. 
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On the death of King David, his son and successor, Solomon, 
resolved to carry into execution his father’s long-contemplated de- 
sign of erecting a Temple on Mount Moriah for the worship of 
Jehovah. But the Jews were not a nation of artisans, but rather 
of agriculturists, and had, even in the time of David, depended on the 
aid of the Phoenicians in the construction of the house built for that 
monarch at the beginning of his reign. Solomon, therefore, applied 
to his ally, Hiram, King of Tyre, to furnish him with trees from 
Lebanon and with hewers to prepare them, for, as he said in his 
letter to the Tyrian King, “thou knowest that there is not any 
among us that can skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians,” 

Hiram complied with his request, and exchanged the skilled 
workmen of sterile Phoenicia for the oil and corn and wine of more 
fertile Judea. 

Among the artists who were sent by the King of Tyre to the 
King of Israel, was one whose appearance at Jerusalem seems to 
have been in response to the following application of Solomon, 
recorded in the second book of Chronicles, the second chapter, 
seventh verse : 

“Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and 
in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and in purple and in crimson, and 
blue, and that can skill to grave with the cunning men that are with 
me in Judah, and in Jerusalem, whom David my father did provide.” 

In the epistle of King Hiram, responsive to this request, con- 
tained in the same book and chapter, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth verses, are the following words: 

“ And now I have sent a cunning man, endued with understand- 
ing, of Huram my father’s. The son of a woman of the daughters 
of Dan, and his father was a man of Tyre, skillful to work in gold 
and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in 
blue, and in fine linen, and in crimson; also to grave any manner of 
graving, and to find out every device which shall be put to him, with 
thy cunning men, and with the cunning men of my lord David, thy 
father.” | 

A further description of him is given in the seventh chapter of 
the first book of Kings, in the thirteenth and fourteenth verses, and 
in these words : 

“And King Solomon sent and fetched Hiram out of Tyre. He 
was a widow's son of the tribe of Naphtali—and his father was a 
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man of Tyre, a worker in brass; and he was filled with wisdom and 
understanding, and cunning to work all works in brass, and he came 
to King Solomon and wrought all his work.” 

Itis very evident that this was the origin of the Legend which 
was incorporated into the Masonic system, and which, on the insti- 
tution of Speculative Freemasonry, was adopted as the most promi- 
nent portion of the Third Degree. 

The medizval Masons were acquainted with the fact that King 
Solomon had an assistant in the works of the Temple, and that that 
assistant had been sent to him by King Hiram. But there was con- 
siderable confusion in their minds upon the subject, and an ignorance 
of the scriptural name and attributes of the person. 

In the Halliwell MS., the earliest known to us, the Legend is not 
related. Either the writers of the two poems of which that manu- 
script is composed were ignorant of it, or in the combination of the 
two poems there has been a mutilation and the Hiramic Legend 
has been omitted. 

In the Cooke MS., which is a hundred years later, we meet with 
the first allusion to it and the first error, which is repeated in various 
forms in all the subsequent manuscript constitutions. 

That manuscript says: ‘‘And at the makyng of the temple in 
Salamonis tyme as hit is seyd in the bibull in the iii boke of Regum 
in tertio Regum capitulo quinto, that Salomon had ii score thou- 
sand masons at his werke. And the kyngis sone of Tyry was his 
master mason.” 

The reference here made to the third book of Kings is according 
to the old distribution of the Hebrew canon, where the two books of 
Samuel are called the first and second books of Kings. According 
to our present canon, the reference would be to the fifth chapter of 
the first book of Kings. Inthat chapter nothing is said of Hiram 
Abif, but it is recorded there that “ Adoniram was over the levy.” 
Now the literal meaning of Adoniram 1s the lord Hiram. As the 
King of Tyre had promised to send his workmen to Lebanon, and 
as it is stated that Adoniram superintended the men who were there 
hewing the trees, the old legendist, not taking into account that the 
levy of thirty thousand, over whom Adoniram presided, were Israel- 
ites and not Phoenicians, but supposing that they had been sent to 
Lebanon by Hiram, King of Tyre, and that he had sent Adoniram 
with them, and viewing the word as meaning ¢he lord Hiram, 
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hastily came to the conclusion that this Lord or Prince Hiram was 
the son of the King. And hence he made the mistake of saying 
that the son of the King of Tyre was the person sent to Solomon 
to be his master-mason or master-builder. 

This error was repeated in nearly all the succeeding manuscripts, 
for they are really only copies of each other, and the word Adon, as 
meaning Jord or prince, seems to have been always assumed in some 
one or other corrupted form as the name of the workman sent by 
King Hiram to King Solomon, and whom the Freemasons of the 
present day know as Hiram Abif. 

Thus in the Dowland MS., conjecturally dated at a.p. 1550, it 
is said : 

“And furthermore there was a Kinge of another region that 
men called Iam, and he loved well Kinge Solomon and he gave him 
tymber to his worke. And he had a sonn that height (was called) 
AYNON, and he was a Master of Geometrie and was chief Master 
of all his Masons, and was Master of all his gravings and carvinge 
and of all manner of Masonrye that longed to the Temple.” 

There can be no doubt that Ayxox is here a corruption of Adon. 

In the Landsdowne MS., whose date is a.p. 1560, the language 
is precisely the same, except that it says King Iram “had a sonne 
that was called a man.” 

It seems almost certain that the initial letter @ in this name has 
been, by careless writing, dislocated from the remaining letters, man, 
and that the true reading 1s 4max, whichis itself an error, instead of 
Amon, and this a manifest corruption of Adon. This is confirmed 
by the York MS., Number 1, which is about forty years later (a.v. 
1600), Where the name is spelled Amon. This is also the name in 
the Lodge of Hope MS., dated a.p. 1680. 

In the Grand Lodge MS., date of a.p. 1632, he is again called 
the son of the King of Tyre, but his name is given as Aynone, 
another corrupted form of Adon. In the Sloane MS., Number 
3,848, A.D. 1646, It 1s Aynon, the final e being omitted. In the 
Harleian MS., Number 1,942, dated a.p. 1670, both the final e and 
the medial y are omitted, and the name becoming A xox, approxi- 
mates still nearer to the true Adoz. 

In the Alnwick MS., of a.p. 1701, the name is still further cor- 
rupted into 47z0x. In all of these manuscripts the Legend con- 
tinues to call this artist the son of the King of Tyre, whose name is 
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said to be Azvam, or more usually /ram, and hence the corrupted 
orthography of Amon, Aynon, or Anon, being restored to the true 
form of Adon, with which word the old Masons were acquainted, as 
signifying Lord or Prince, we get, by prefixing it to his father's 
name, Adon-[vam or Adoniram, the Lord or Prince Hiram. And 
hence arose the mistake of confounding Hiram Abif with Adon- 
iram, the chief of the workmen on Mount Lebanon, who was a 
very different person. 

The Papworth MS., whose date is a.pD. 1714, is too near the time 
of the Revival and the real establishment of Speculative Masonry 
to be of much value in this inquiry. It, however, retains the state- 
ment from the Old Legend, that the artist was the son of King 
Hiram. But it changes his name to that of Benazm. This is 
probably an incorrect inflection of the Hebrew word Boze, a builder, 
and shows that the writer, in an attempt to correct the error of 
the preceding legendists who had corrupted Adon into Anon or 
Amon, or Ajzuon, had in his smattering of Hebrew committed a 
greater one. 

The Krause MS. is utterly worthless as authority. It is a for- 
gery, written most probably, I think I may say certainly, after the 
publication of the first edition of Anderson’s Constitutions, and, 
of course, takes the name from that work. 

The name of Hiram Abif is first introduced to public notice by 
Anderson in 1723, in the book of Constztutzons printed in that 
year. 

In this work he changes the statement made in the Legend of 
the Craft, and says that the King of Tyre sent to King Solomon 
‘his namesake Hiram Abif, the prince of architects.” 

Then quoting in the original Hebrew a passage from the second 
book of Chronicles, where the name of Hiram Abif is to be found, 
he explains it ‘by allowing the word Adzf to be the surname of 
Hiram the Mason ;” furthermore he adds that in the passage where 
the King of Tyre calls him ‘‘Huram of my father’s,” the meaning is 
that Huram was “the chief Master Mason of my father, King Abi- 
balus,” a most uncritical attempt, because he intermixes, as its 
foundation, the Hebrew original and the English version. He 
had not discovered the true explication, namely, that Azvam 
is the name, and 4é the title, denoting, as I have before said, 
Master Workman, and that zz, or zv, or zf, is a pronominal suf- 
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fix, meaning 42s, so that when speaking of him in his relation to 
King Solomon, he is called Hzvam Adzf, that is Atvam, hts or 
Solomon's Master Workman. 

But Anderson introduced an entirely new element in the Legend 
when he said, in the same book, that “the wise King Solomon was 
Grand Master of the Lodge at Jerusalem, King Hiram was Grand 
Master of the Lodge at Tyre, and the inspired Hiram Abif was 
Master of Work.” 

In the second or 1738 edition of the Constztutzons, Anderson 
considerably enlarged the Legend, for reasons that will be adverted 
to when I come, in the next part of this work, to treat of the origin 
of the Third Degree, but on which it is here unnecessary to dwell. 

In that second edition, he asserts that the tradition is that King 
Hiram had been Grand Master of all Masons, but that when the 
Temple was finished he surrendered the pre-eminence to King Solo- 
mon. No such tradition, nor any allusion to it, is to be found in 
any of the Old Records now extant, and it is, moreover, entirely 
opposed by the current of opinion of all subsequent Masonic 
writers. 

From these suggestions of Anderson, and from some others of a 
more esoteric character, made, it 1s supposed, by him and by Dr. 
Desaguliers about the time of the Revival, we derive that form of 
the Legend of Hiram Abzf which has been preserved to the present 
day with singular uniformity by the Freemasons of all countries. 

The substance of this Legend, so far as it is concerned in the 
present investigation, is that at the building of the Temple there 
were three Grand Masters—Solomon, King of Israel ; Hiram, King 
of Tyre, and Hiram Abif, and that the last was the architect or 
chief builder of the edifice. 

As what relates to the fate of Hiram Abif is to be explained in 
an altogether allegorical or symbolical sense, it will more appro- 
priately come under consideration when we are treating, in a subse- 
quent part of this work, of the Symbolism of Freemasonry. 

Our present study will be the legendary character of Hiram Abif 
as the chief Master Mason of the Temple, and our investigations 
will be directed to the origin and meaning of the myth which has 
now, by universal consent of the Craft, been adopted, whether cor- 
rectly or not we shall see hereafter. 

The question before us, let 1t be understood, is not as to the his- 
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toric truth of the Hiramic legend, as set forth in the Third Degree of 
the Masonic ritual—not as to whether this be the narrative of an 
actual occurrence or merely an allegory accompanied by a moral 
signification—not as to the truth or fallacy of the theory which finds 
the origin of Freemasonry in the Temple of Jerusalem—but how it 
has been that the Masons of the Middle Ages should have incorpo- 
rated into their Legend of the Craft the idea that a worker in 
metal—in plain words, a smith—was the chief builder at the Temple. 
This thought, and this thought alone, must govern us in the whole 
course of our inquiry. 

Of all the myths that have prevailed among the peoples of the 
earth, hardly any has had a greater antiquity or a more extensive ex- 
istence than that of the S7zz¢4 who worked in metals, and fabricated 
shields and swords for warriors, or jewelry for queens and noble 
ladies. Such a myth is to be found among the traditions of the 
earliest religions,’ and being handed down through ages of popular 
transmission, it 1s preserved, with various natural modifications, in 
the legends of the Middle Ages, from Scandinavia to the most 
southern limit of the Latin race. Long before this period it was to 
be found in the mythology and the folk-lore of Assyria, of India, 
of Greece, and of Rome. 

Freemasonry, in its most recent form as well as in its older 
Legend, while adopting the story of Hiram Abif, once called Adon 
Hiram, has strangely distorted its true features, as exhibited in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles; and it has, without any historical 
authority, transformed the Scriptural idea of a skillful smith into 
that of an architect and builder. Hence, in the Old Legend he is 
styled a ‘Master of Geometry and of all Masonry,” and in the 
modern ritual of Speculative Masonry he is called ‘‘ the Builder,” 
and to him, in both, is supposed to have been intrusted the super- 
intendence of the Temple of Solomon, during its construction, 
and the government and control of those workmen—the stone 
squarers and masons—who were engaged in the labor of its 
erection. 

To divest this Legend of its corrupt form, and to give to Hiram 


1“ Vala, one of the names of Indra, in the Aryan mythology, is traced,” says Mr. 
Cox, ‘‘ through the Teutonic lands until we reach the cave of Wayland Smith, in War- 
wickshire.” “ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” vol. ii., p. 326. 
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Abif, who was actually an historic personage, his true position among 
the workmen at the Temple, can not affect, in the slightest degree, 
the symbolism of which he forms so integral a part, while it will ra- 
tionally account for the importance that has been attributed to him 
in the old as well as in the new Masonic system. 

Whether we make Hiram Abif the chief Builder and the Oper- 
ative Grand Master of Solomon’s Temple, or whether we assign that 
position to Anon, Amon, or Ajuon, as it is in the Old Legend, or to 
Adoniram, as it is done in some Masonic Rites, the symbolism will 
remain unaffected, because the symbolic idea rests on the fact of a 
Chief Builder having existed, and it is immaterial to the develop- 
ment of the symbolism what was his true name. The instruction 
intended to be conveyed in the legend of the Third Degree must 
remain unchanged, no matter whom we may identify as its hero; 
for he truly represents neither Hiram nor Anon nor Adoniram nor 
any other individual person, but rather the idea of man in an ab- 
stract sense. 

It is, however, important to the truth of history that the real 
facts should be eliminated out of the mythical statements which en- 
velop them. We must throw off the husk, that we may get at the 
germ. And besides, it will add a new attraction to the system of 
Masonic ritualism if we shall be able to trace in it any remnant of 
that oldest and most interesting of the myths, the Legend of the 
Smith, which, as I have said, has universally prevailed in the most 
ancient forms of religious faith. 

Before investigating this Legend of the Smith in its reference 
to Freemasonry and to this particular Legend of Hiram Abtf 
which we are now considering, it will be proper to inquire into the 
character of the Legend as it existed in the old religions and in the 
medizeval myths. We may then inquire how this Legend, adopted 
in Freemasonry in its stricter ancient form of the Legend of Tubal 
Cain, became afterward confounded with another Icgend of a Tem- 
ple- Builder. 

If we go back to the oldest of all mythologies, that which is 
taught in the Vedic hymns, we shall find the fire-god Agni, whose 
flames are described as being ‘luminous, powerful, fearful, and not 
to be trusted.” 

The element of fire thus worshipped by the primeval Aryans, as 
an instrument of good or of evil, was subsequently personified by 
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the Greeks; the Vedic hymns, referring to the continual renova- 
tion of the flame, as it was fed by fuel, called it the fire-god Agni ; 
also Gavishtha, that is, the ever young. From this the Greeks got 
their Hephestus, the mighty workman, the immortal smith who 
forged the weapons of the gods, and, at the prayer of Thetis, fab- 
ricated the irresistible armor of Achilles. The Romans were in- 
debted to their Aryan ancestors for the same idea of the potency 
of fire, and personified it in their Vulcan, a name which 1s evidently 
derived from the Sanscrit U/ka, a firebrand, although a similarity 
of sound has led many etymologists to deduce the Roman Vulcan 
from the Semitic Tubal Cain. Indeed, until the modern discov- 
eries in comparative philology, this was the universal opinion of the 
learned. 

Among the Babylonians an important god was Bil-can. Hewas 
the fire-god, and the name seems to be derived from Baal, or Bel, 
and Cain, the god of smiths, or the master smith. George Smith, 
in his Chald@an Account of Geneszs, thinks that there is possibly 
some connection here with the Biblical Tubal Cain and the classical 
Vulcan. 

From the fragments of Sanchoniathon we learn that the Phoeni- 
cians had a hero whom he calls Chrysor. He was worshipped after 
his death, in consequence of the many inventions that he bestowed 
on man, under the name of Diamichius; that 1s, the great inventor. 
To him was ascribed the invention of all those arts which the 
Greeks attributed to Hephzstus, and the Romans to Vulcan. 
Bishop Cumberland derives the name of Chrysor from the Hebrew 
Charatz, or the Sharpener, an appropriate designation of one who 
taught the use of iron tools. The authorized version of Genesis, 
which calls Tubal Cain ‘an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron,” is better rendered in the Septuagint and the Vulgate as 
‘‘a sharpener of every instrument in brass and tron.” 

Tubal Cain has been derived, in the English lectures of Dr. Hem- 
ming, and, of course, by Dr. Oliver, from a generally received ety- 
mology that Cazz meant worldly possesstons, and the true symbol- 
ism of the name has been thus perverted. The true derivation is 
from &zz, which, says Gesenius, has the especial meaning to forge 
zvon, whence comes Xazm, a spear or lance, an instrument of iron 
that has been forged. In the cognate Arabic it is Kayzn. ‘ This 
word,” says Dr. Goldziherin his work on A/ythology Among the He- 
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brews, “which with other synonymous names of trades occurs sev- 
eral times on the so-called Nabatean Sinaitic inscriptions, signifies 
Smith, maker of agricultural implements,! and has preserved this 
meaning in the Arabic Kayzm and the Aramaic £zxaya, whilst in 
the later Hebrew it was lost altogether, being probably sup- 
pressed through the Biblical attempt to derive the proper name 
Cain etymologically from ana, “to gain.” Here it is that 
Hemming and Oliver got their false symbolism of ‘worldly 
possessions.” 

Goldziher attempts to identify mythologically Cain the fratri- 
cide with the son of Lamech. Whether he be correct or not in 
his theory, it 1s at least a curious coincidence that Cain, which I 
have shown to mean a smith, should have been the first builder of 
a city, and that the same name should have been assigned to the 
first forger of metals, while the old Masonic Legend makes the 
master smith, Hiram of Tyre, also the chief builder of Solomon. 

It will, I think, be interesting to trace the progress of the myth 
which has given in every age and every country this prominent 
position among artisans to the smith. 

Hepheestus, or Vulcan, kindling his forges in the isle of Lemnos, 
and with his Cyclops journeymen beating out and shaping and weld- 
ing the red-hot iron into the forms of spears and javelins and hel- 
mets and coats of mail, was the southern development of the Aryan 
fire-god Agni. ‘‘ Hephaestus, or Vulcan,” says Diodorus Siculus, 
“was the first founder in iron, brass, gold, silver, and all fusible 
metals, and he taught the uses to which fire might be applied by 
artificers.” Hence he was called by the ancients the god of black- 
smiths. 

The Scandinavians, or northern descendants of the Aryan race, 
brought with them, in their emigration from Caucasus, the same 
reverence for fire and for the working of metals by its potent use. 
They did not, however, bring with them such recollections of Agni 
as would invent a god of fire like the Hephezstus and Vulcan of the 
Greeks and Romans. They had, indeed, Loki, who derived his name, 
it is said by some, from the Icelandic /ogz, or flame. But he was an 


1He confines the expression to ‘‘ agricultural” to enforce a particular theory then 
under consideration. He might correctly have been more general and included all other 
kinds of implements, warlike and mechanical as well as agricultural. 
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evil principle, and represented rather the destructive than the crea- 
tive powers of fire. 

But the Scandinavians, interpolating, like all the northern na- 
tions, their folk-lore into their mythology, invented their legends 
of a skillful smith, beneath whose mighty blows upon the yielding 
iron swords of marvelous keenness and strength were forged, or 
by whose wonderful artistic skill diadems and bracelets and jewels 
of surpassing beauty were constructed. Hence the myth of a won- 
derfully cunning artist was found everywhere, and the Legend of the 
Sizth became the common property of all the Scandinavian and 
Teutonic nations, and was of so impressive a character that it con- 
tinucd to exist down to medizval times, and traces of it have ex- 
tended to the superstitions of the present day. May we not justly 
look to its influence for the prominence given by the old Masonic 
legendists to the Master Smith of King Hiram among the work- 
men of Solomon ? 

Among the Scandinavians we have the Legend of Vélund, whose 
story is recited in the V6lunddarkvitha, or Lay of Vélund, contained 
in the Adda of Semund. Vo6lund (pronounced as if spelled Way- 
land) was one of three brothers, sons of an Elf-king; that is 
to say, of a supernatural race. The three brothers emigrated to 
Ulfdal, where they married three Valkyries, or choosers of the slain, 
maidens of celestial origin, the attendants of Odin, and whose attri- 
butes were similar to those of the Greek Parca, or Fates. After 
seven years the three wives fled away to pursue their allotted duty 
of visiting battle-fields. Two of the brothers went in search of their 
errant wives; but Volund remained in Ulfdal. He was a skillful 
workman at the forge, and occupied his time in fabricating works 
in gold and steel, while patiently awaiting the promised return of 
his beloved spouse. 

Niduth, the king of the country, having heard of the wonderful 
skill of Vélund as a forger of metals, visited his home during his 
absence and surreptitiously got possession of some of the jewels 
which he had made, and of the beautiful sword which the smith had 
fabricated for himself. 

Volund, on his return, was seized by the warriors of Niduth and 
conducted to the castle. There the queen, terrified at his fierce 
looks, ordered him to be hamstrung. Thus, maimed and deprived 
of the power of escape or resistance, he was confined to a small 
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island in the vicinity of the royal residence and compelled to fabri- 
cate jewels for the queen and her daughter, and weapons of war for 
the king.’ 

It were tedious to recount all the adventures of the smith while 
confined in his island prison. It 1s sufficient to say that, having 
constructed a pair of wings by which he was enabled to fly (by 
which we are reminded of the Greek fable of Dzedalus), he made 
his escape, having by stratagem first dishonored the princess and 
slain her two brothers. 

This legend of ‘‘a curious and cunning workman ” at the forge 
was so popular in Scandinavia that it extended into other countries, 
where the Legend of the Smith presents itself under various modi- 
fications. 

In the Icelandic legend Voélund is described as a great artist in 
the fabrication of iron, gold, and silver. It does not, however, con- 
nect him with supernatural beings, but attributes to him great skill 
in his art, in which he is assisted by the power of magic. 

The Germans had the same Jegend at a very early period. In 
the German Legend the artificer is called Wieland, and he 1s repre- 
sented as the son of a giant named Wade. [le acquires the art of 
a smith from Minner, a skillful workman, and 1s perfected by the 
Dwarfs in all his operations at the forge as an armorer and gold- 
smith. He goes of his own accord to the king, who is here called 
Nidung, where he finds another skillful smith, named Amilias, with 
whom he contends in battle, and kills him with his sword, Mimung. 
For this offense he is maimed by the king, and then the rest of the 
story proceeds very much like that of the Scandinavian legend. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the legend is found not varying 
much from the original type. The story where the hero receives the 
name of Weland is contained in an ancient poem, of which frag- 
ments, unfortunately, only remain. The legend had become so fa- 
miliar to the people that in the metrical romance of Beowulf the 
coat of mail of the hero is described as the work of Weland; and 
King Alfred, in his translation of the Cozsolatzon of Philosophy, by 
Boethius, where the author alludes to the bones of the Consul Fabri- 
cius, in the passage ‘‘ #62 sunt ossa Fabricze ?" (where now are the 
bones of Fabricius ?), thus paraphrases the question : ‘‘ Where now 
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1 All these smiths of ayehology and folk- fore are represented as being lame, like 
Hephestus, who broke his leg in falling from heaven. 
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are the bones of the wise Weland, the goldsmith that was formerly 
so famed?” Geoffrey of Monmouth afterward, in a Latin poem, 
speaks of the gold, and jewels, and cups that had been sculptured 
by Weland, which name he Latinizes as Gueilandus. 

In the old French chronicles we repeatedly encounter the legend 
of the skillful smith, though, as might be expected, the name under- 
goes many changes. Thus, ina poem of the 6th century, entitled 
Gautter a la main forte, or Walter of the strong hand, it is said 
that ina combat of Walter de Varkastein he was protected from 
the lance of Randolf by a cuirass made by Wieland. 

Another chronicle, of the 12th century, tells us that a Count of 
Angouléme, in a battle with the Normans, cut the cuirass and the 
body of the Norman King in twain at a single stroke, with his sword 
Durissima, which had been made by the smith Walander. A chron- 
icle of the same period, written by the monk John of Marmontier, 
describes the magnificent habiliments of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Duke 
of Normandy, among which, says the author, was ‘“‘a sword taken 
from the royal treasury and long since renowned. Galannus, the 
most skillful of armorers, had employed much labor and care in mak- 
ing it.” Galans, for Walans (the G being substituted for the W, as 
a letter unknown in the French alphabet), is the name bestowed in 
general on this skillful smith, and the romances of the Trouvéres 
and Troubadours of northern and southern France, in the 12th and 
13th centuries, abound in references to swords of wondrous keen- 
ness and strength that were forged by him for the knights and 
paladins. 

Whether the name was given as Volund, or Wreland, or Welend, 
or Galans, it found its common origin in the Icelandic Volundr, 
which signifies a sm#zth. It is a generic term, from which the myth- 
ical name has been derived. So the Grecks called the skillful work- 
man, the smith of their folk-lore, Dedalus, because there is a verb 
in their language dazdallo, which means Zo do skillful or ornamental 
work. 

Here it may not be irrelevant to notice the curious fact that 
concurrently with these legends of a skillful smith there ran in the 
Middle Ages others, of which King Solomon was the subject. In 
many of these old romances and metrical tales, a skill is attributed 
to him which makes him the rival of the subordinate artisan. In- 
deed, the artistic reputation of Solomon was so proverbial at the 
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very time when these legends of the smith were prevalent, that in 
the poems of those days we meet with repeated uses of the expres- 
sion “l’uevre Salemon,” or ‘the work of Solomon,” to indicate 
any production of great artistic beauty. 

So fully had the Scandinavian sagas, the German chronicles, 
and the French romances spoken of this mythical smith that the 
idea became familiar to the common people, and was handed down 
in the popular superstitions and the folk-lore, to a comparatively 
modern period. Two of these, one from Germany and one from 
England, will suffice as examples, and show the general identity of 
the legends and the probability of their common origin.’ 

Herman Harrys, in his Zales and Legends of Lower Saxony, tells 
the story of a smith who dwelt in the village of Hagen, on the side 
of a mountain, about two miles from Osnabriick. He was cele- 
brated for his skill in forging metals ; but, being discontented with 
his lot, and murmuring against God, he was supernaturally carried 
into a cavernous cleft of the mountain, where he was condemned to 
be a metal-king, and, resting by day, to labor at night at the forge 
for the benefit of men, until the mine in the mountain should cease 
to be productive. 

In the coolness of the mine, says the legend, his good disposition 
returned, and he labored with great assiduity, extracting ore from its 
veins, and at first forging household and agricultural implements. 
Afterward he confined himself to the shoeing of horses for the neigh- 
boring farmers. In front of the cavern was a stake fixed in the ground, 
to which the countryman fastened the horse which he wished to 
have shod, and on a stone near by he laid the necessary fee. He 
then retired. On returning in duc time he would find the task com- 
pleted ; but the smith, or, as he was called, the A/z//er, 1.ec., Hider, 
would never permit himself to be seen. 

Similar to this is the English legend, which tells us that in a 
vale of. Berkshire, at the foot of White Horse Hill, evidently, 
from the stones which lay scattered around, the site of a Druidic mon- 
ument, formerly dwelt a person named Wayland Smith. It ts easily 


1For many of the details of these two legends, as well as for much that has already 
been said of the mythological smith of the Middle Ages, I have been indebted to the 
learned Dissertation of MM. Depping and Michel. It has been ably translated from the 
French, with additions by Mr. S. W. Singer, London, 1847. 
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understood that here the handicraft title has been incorporated with 
the anglicized name, and that it is the same as the medizval Weland 
the Smith. No one ever saw him, for the huge stones afforded him 
a hiding-place. He, too, was a //z/er,; for the word in the pre- 
ceding legend does not mean “the man of the hill,” but is from the 
German allen, to cover or conceal, and denotes the man who con- 
ceals himself. In this studious concealment of their persons by 
both of these smiths we detect the common origin of the two 
legends. When his services were required to shoe a horse, the 
animal was left among the stones and a piece of money placed on 
one of them. The owner then retired, and after some time had 
clapsed he returned, when he found that the horse was shod and 
the money had disappeared. The English reader ought to be fa- 
miliar with this story from the use made of it by Sir Walter Scott 
in his novel of A’exzleworth. 

It is very evident, from all that has been here said, that the smith, 
as the fabricator of weapons for the battle-field and jewels for the 
boudoty, as well as implements of agriculture and household use, 
was a most important personage in the earliest times, deified by the 
ancients, and invested by the moderns with supernatural gifts. It is 
equally evident that this respect for the smith as an artificer was prev- 
alent in the Middle Ages. But in the very latest legends, bya cus- 
tomary process of degeneration in all traditions, when the stream 
becomes muddled as it proceeds onward, he descended in character 
from a forger of swords, his earliest occupation, to be a shoer of 
horses, which was his last. 

It must be borne in mind, also, that in the Middle Ages the re- 
spect for the smith as a ‘curious and cunning ” workman began by 
the introduction of a new element, brought by the Crusaders and 
pilgrims from the East to be shared with King Solomon, who was 
supposed to be invested with equal skill. 

It is not, therefore, strange that the idea should have been incor- 
porated into the rituals of the various secret societies of the Middle 
Ages, and adopted by the Freemasons, at first by the Operative 
branch and afterward, in a more enlarged form, by the Speculative 
Masons. 

In all of the old manuscript constitutions of the Operative 
Masons we find the Legend of the Craft, and with it, except in one 
instance, and that the earliest, a reference to Tubal Cain as the one 
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who “found [that is, invented] the Smith Craft of gold and silver, 
iron and copper and steel.” 

Nothing but the universal prevalence of the medieval Icgend of 
the smith, Volund or Weland, can, I think, account for this refer- 
ence to the Father of Smith Craft in a Iegend which should have 
been exclusively appropriated to Stone Craft. There is no connec- 
tion between the forge and the trowel which authorized on any other 
ground the honor paid by stone-masons to a forger of metals-—~an 
honor so marked that in time the very name of Tubal Cain came 
to be adopted as a significant and important word in the Masonic 
ritual, and the highest place in the traditional labors of the Temple 
was assigned to a worker in gold and brass and iron. 

Afterward, when the Operative Art was superseded by the 
Speculative Science, the latter supplemented to the simple Legend 
of the Craft the more recondite Legend of the Temple. In this 
latter Legend, the name of that Hiram whom the King of Tyre had 
sent with all honor to the King of Israel, to give him aid in the con- 
struction of the Temple, 1s first introduced under his biblical appella- 
tion. But this is not the first time that this personage 1s made 
known to the fraternity. In the older Legends he is mentioned, 
always witha different name but always, also, as “ King Solomon's 
Mastcr Mason.” 

In the beginning of the 18th century, when what has been called 
the Revival took place, there was a continuation of the general idea 
that he was the chicf Mason at the Temple; but the true name of 
Hiram Abif is, as we have already said, then first found in a written 
or printed record. Anacrson speaks of his architectural abilities in 
exaggerated terms. He calls Inm in one place “the most accom- 
plished Mason on earth,” and in another ‘‘the prince of architects.” 
This character has adhered to him in all subsequent times, and the 
unwritten Legend of the present day represents him as the “ Chicf 
Builder of the Temple,” the ‘Operative Grand Master,” and the 
“Skillful Architect ” by whose claborate designs on his trestle-board 
the Craft were guided in their labors and the edifice was constructed. 

Now, it will be profitable in the investigation of historic truth to 
compare these attributes assigned to Hiram Abif by the older and 
more recent legendists with the biblical accounts of the same per- 
son which have already been cited. 

In the original Hebrew text of the passage in the book of 
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Chronicles, the words which designate the profession of Hiram Abif 
are khoresh nekhoshet , literally, a worker in brass. The Vulgate, 
which was the popular version in those days and from which the 
old legendists must have derived their knowledge of biblical his- 
tory, thus translates the Ictter of King Fliram to King Solomon: 
“Therefore [ have sent to thee a wise and most skillful man, Hiram 
the workman or smith, my father’”—//7vam fabren: patrem meum. 

Indeed, in the close of the verse in the Authorized Version he 
is described as being “cunning to work all works in brass.” And 
hence Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Commentarzes, calls him ‘a very in- 
telligent Coppersmith.” 

The error into which the old legendists and the modern Masonic 
writers have fallen, i supposing him to have been a stone-mason 
or an architect, has arisen from the mistranslation in the Authorized 
Version of the passage in Chronicles where he is said to have been 
“skillful to work in gold and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in 
timber.” The words in the original are Baabantm vebagnetstm, in 
stones and in woods ; that is, in preczous stones and in woods of vart- 
ous kends. That 1s to say, besides being a coppersmith he was a 
lapidary and a carver and gilder. The words in the original Hebrew 
are inthe plural, and therefore the translation ‘1n wood and in tim- 
ber” is not correct. Gesenius says—and there is no better authority 
fora Tlebraism—that the word cedex is used by way of excellence, to 
denote a precious stone, and its plural, @danzm, means, therefore, 
precious stones. Inthe same way eve/s, which in the singular signifies 
atrec, inthe plural denotes materials of wood, for any purpose. 

The work that was done by Fliram Abif in the Temple is fully 
recounted in the first book of Kings, the seventh chapter, from the 
fifteenth to the fortieth verse, and is briefly recapitulated in verses 
forty-one to fifty. It is also enumerated in the third and fourth 
chapters of second Chronicles, and in both books care 1s taken to 
say that when this work was done the task of Hiram Abif was com- 
pleted. In the first book of Kings (vil. 40) it is said: ‘So Lliram 
made an end of doing all the work that he made King Solomon for 
the house of the Lord.” In the second book of Chronicles (iv. 
2) the statement is repeated thus: “And Hiram finished the work 
that he was to make for King Solomon for the house of God.” 

The same authority leaves us in no doubt as to what that work 
was to which the skill of Hiram Abif had been devoted. ‘“ It was,” says 
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the book of Chronicles, ‘‘ the two pillars, and the pommels and the 
chapiters which were on the top of the pillars; and four hundred 
pomegranates on the two wreaths; two rows of pomegranates on 
each wreath, to cover the two pommels of the chapiters which were 
upon the pillars. [fe made also bases, and lavers made he upon the 
bases ; one sea and twelve oxen under it. The pots also, and the 
shovels and the flesh hooks and all their instruments, did Huram his 
father (Hiram Abif ) make to King Solomon, for the house of the 
Lord, of bright brass.” 

Enough has been said to show that the labors of Tliram Abif in 
the Temple were those of a worker in brass and in precious stones, 
in carving and in gilding, and not those of a stonemason. Ile was 
the decorator and not the builder of the Temple. He owes the 
position which he holds in the legends and in the ritual of PFreema- 
sonry, not to any connection which he had with the art of architect- 
ure, of which there 1s not the slightest mention by the biblical au- 
thorities, but, like Tubal Cain, to his skill in bringing the potency 
of fire under his control and applying it to the forging of metals. 

The high honor paid to him is the result of the influence of that 
Legend of the Smith, so universally spread in the Middle Ages, 
which recounted the wondrous deeds of Voélund, or Wieland, or Way- 
land. The smith was, in the medieval traditions, in the sagas of 
the north and in the romances of the south of Europe, the maker 
of swords and coats of mail; in the Legends of I'reemasonry he was 
transmuted into the fabricator of holy vessels and sacred implements. 

But the idea that of all handicrafts smith-craft was the greatest 
was unwittingly retained by the Masons when they elevated the skill- 
ful smith of Tyre, the “cunning” worker in brass, to the highest 
place as a builder in their Temple legend. 

The spirit of critical iconoclasm, which strips the exterior husk 
from the historic germ of all myths and legends, has been doing 
much to divest the history of IFfreemasonry of all fabulous assump- 
tions. This attempt to give to Hliram Abif his truce position, and 
to define his real profession, 1s in the spint of that 1conoclasm. 

But the doctrine here advanced is not intended to affect in the 
slightest degree the part assigned to Hiram Abif in the symbolism 
of the Third Degree. Whatever may have been his profession, he 
must have stood high in the confidence of the two kings, of him 
who sent him and him who received him, as ‘‘a master workman :” 
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and he might well be supposed to be entitled in an allegory to the 
exalted rank bestowed upon him in the Legend of the Craft and in 
the modern ritual. 

Allegories are permitted to diverge at will from the facts of his- 
tory and the teachings of science. Trees may be made to speak, as 
they do in the most ancient fable extant, and it is no infringement 
of their character that a worker in brass may be transmuted into a 
builder in stone to suit a symbolic purpose. 

Hence this “celebrated artist,” as he is fairly called, whether 
smith or mason, is still the representative, in the symbolism of Free- 
masonry, of the abstract idea of man laboring in the temple of life, 
and the symbolic lesson of his tried integrity and his unhappy fate 
is still the same. 

Ais Freemasons, when we view the whole Legend as a myth in- 
tended to give expression to a symbolic idea, we may be content to 
call him an architect, the first of Masons, and the chief builder of 
the Temple ; but as students of history we can know nothing of him 
and admit nothing concerning him that is not supported by authen- 
tic and undisputed authority. 

We must, therefore, look upon him as the ingenious artist, who 
worked in metals and in precious stones, who carved in cedar and in 
olive-wood, and thus made the ornaments of the Temple. 

He ts only the Volund or Wieland of the olden legend, changed, 
by a mistaken but a natural process of transmuting traditions, from 
a worker in brass to a worker in stone. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE LELAND MANUSCRIPT 


beep HE Leland Manuscript, so called because it is 
Be; nara said to have been discovered by the celebrated 

a, S antiquary John Leland, and sometimes called 
the Locke Manuscript in consequence of the 
supposititious annotations appended to it by 
that metaphysician, has for more than a century 
attracted the attention and more recently ex- 
cited the controversics of Masonic scholars. After having been 
cited with approbation by such writers as Preston, Hutchinson, 
Oliver, and Krause, it has suffered a reverse under the crucial 
examination of later critics. It has by nearly all of these been 
decided to be a forgery—a decision from which very few at this 
day would dissent. 

It is in fact one of those ‘pious frauds” intended to strengthen 
the claim of the Order to a great antiquity and to connect it with 
the mystical schools of the ancients. But as it proposes a theory 
concerning the origin of the Institution, which was long accepted 
as a legend of the Order, it is entitled to a place in the legendary 
history of Freemasonry. 

The story of this manuscript and the way in which it was in- 
troduced to the notice of the Craft is a singular one. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1753, the so- 
called manuscript was printed for the first time under the title 
of ‘‘Certayne Questyons with Awnserers to the same, Concern- 
ynge the Mystery of Maconrye, wrytenne by the Hande of Kynge 
Henrye the Sixthe of the Name, and faythfullye copyed by me 
Johan Leylande Antiquaries, by the Commaunde of His High- 
nesse.” That is, King Tlenry the Eighth, by whom Leland was 
employed to search for antiquities in the libraries of cathedrals, 
abbeys, priories, colleges, and all places where any ancient records 
were to be found. 
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The article in the Gentleman's Magazztne is prefaced with these 
words : 

“The following Treatise is said to be printed at Franckfort, 
Germany, 1748, under the following Title. Ein Brief Vondem 
Beruchmten Herr Johann Locke, betreffend die Frey-Maureren. 
So auf einem Schrieb-Tisch enines verstorbnen Bruders ist gefun- 
den worden. TZhat zs, A Letter of the famous Mr. John Locke 
relating to Freemasonry ; found in the Desk or Scritoir of a de- 
ceased Brother.” 

The claim, therefore, is that this document was first published at 
Frankfort in 1748, five years before it appeared in England. But 
this German original has never been produced, nor is there any evi- 
dence before us that there ever was such a production. The labo- 
rious learning of Krause would certainly have enabled him to dis- 
cover it had it ever been in existence. But, although he accepts 
the so-called manuscript as authentic, he does not refer to the Frank- 
fort copy, but admits that, so far as he knows, it first made its ap- 
pearance in Germany in 1780, in J. G. L. Meyer’s translation of Pres- 
ton’s /Mustrations.' 

Kloss, it is true, in his Bzbdeography, gives the title in German, 
with the imprint of ‘Frankfort, 12 pages.” But he himself says 
that the actuality of such a document is to be wholly doubted.? 

Besides, it is not unusual with Kloss to give the titles of 
books that he has never seen, and for whose existence he had no 
other authority than the casual remark of some other writer. Thus 
he gives the titles of the Short Analysis of the Unchanged Rites and 
Ceremontes of Freemasons, said to have been printed in 1676, and 
the Short Charge, ascribed to 1698, two books which have never 
been found. But he apples to them the epithet of “doubtful” as 
he does to the Frankfort edition of the Leland Manuscript. 

But before proceeding to an examination of the external and 
internal evidence of the true character of this document, it will be 
expedient to give a sketch of its contents. It has been published in 
so many popular works of easy access that it is unnecessary to pre- 
sent it here in full. 

It is introduced by a lIctter from Mr. Locke (the celebrated 


1 Runsturkunden der Freimaurerci,” I., 14. 
*<Bibliographie der Freimaurerei,” No. 329. 
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author of the Essay on the Human Understanding), said to be ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Pembroke, under date of May 6, 1696, in 
which he states that by the help of Mr. C ns he had obtained a 
copy of the MS. in the Bodleian Library, which he therewith had 
sent to the Earl. It is accompanied by numerous notes which were 
made the day before by Mr. Locke for the reading of Lady Masham, 
who had become very fond of Masonry. 

Mr. Locke says: ‘The manuscrzpt of which this is a copy, appears 
to be about 160 years old. Yet (as your Lordship will observe by the 
title) it is itself a copy of one yet more ancient by about 100 years. 
For the original is said to have been the handwriting of K. H. VI. 
Where the Prince had it is at present an uncertainty, but it seems to 
me to be an examination (taken perhaps before the king) of some 
one of the Brotherhood of Masons; among whom he entered him- 
self, as ’tis said, when he came out of his minority, and thenceforth 
put a stop to the persecution that had been raised against them.” 

The “examination,” for such it purports to be, as Mr. Locke 
supposes, consists of twelve questions and answers. The style and 
orthography is an attempted imitation of the language of the 15th 
century. How far successful the attempt has been will be discussed 
hereafter. 

Masonry is described to be the skill of Nature, the understanding 
of the might that is therein and its various operations, besides the 
skill of numbers, weights and measures, and the true manner of 
fashioning all things for the use of man, principally dwellings and 
buildings of all kinds, and all other things that may be useful to 
man. 

Its origin is said to have been with the first men of the East, who 
were before the Man of the West, by which Mr. Locke,’ in his note, 
says is meant Pre-Adamites, the “Man of the West” being Adam. 
The Phoenicians, who first came from the East into Phoenicia, are 
said to have brought it westwardly by the way of the Red and 
Meditcrranean seas. 

It was brought into England by Pythagoras, who is called in the 
document ‘“ Peter Gower,” evidently from the French spelling of 
the name, ‘“ Pétagore,” he having traveled in search of knowl- 
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17¢ will be seen that in this and other places I cite the name of Mr. Locke as if he 
were really the author of the note, a theory to which I by no means desire to commit my- 
self. The reference in this way is merely for convenience. P 
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edge into Egypt, Syria, and every other land where the Phoenicians 
had planted Masonry. Having obtained a knowledge of the art in 
the Lodges of Masons into which he gained admission, on his re- 
turn to Europe he settled in Magna Grecia (the name given by the 
ancients to Southern Italy), and established a Grand Lodge at Cro- 
tona, one of its principal cities, where he made many Masons. Some 
of these traveled into France and made many Masons, whence in 
process of time the art passed over into England. 

Such is the history of the origin and progress of Masonry which is 
given in the Leland Manuscript. The remainder of the document 
is engaged in giving the character and the objects of the Institution. 

Thus it is said, in relation to secrecy, that Masons have at all 
times communicated to mankind such of their secrets as might gen- 
erally be useful, and have kept back only those that might be harm- 
ful in evil hands—those that could be of no use unless accompanied 
by the teachings of the Lodge, and those which are employed to bind 
the brethren more strongly together. 

The arts taught by Masons to mankind are enumerated as being 
Agriculture, Architecture, Astronomy, Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Music, Poetry, Chemistry, Government, and Religion. 

Masons are said to be better teachers than other men, because 
the first of them received from God the art of finding new arts, and 
of teaching them, whereas the discoveries of other men have been 
but few, and acquired only by chance. This art of discovery the 
Masons conceal for their own profit. They also conceal the art of 
working miracles, the art of foretelling future events, the art of 
changes (which Mr. Locke is made in a note to interpret as signify- 
ing the transmutation of metals), the method of acquiring the faculty 
of Abrac, the power of becoming good and perfect without the aid 
of fear and hope, and the universal language. 

And lastly it is admitted that Masons do not know more than 
other men, but only have a better opportunity of knowing, in which 
many fail for want of capacity andindustry. And asto their virtue, 
while it is acknowledged that some are not so good as other men, 
yet it is believed that for the most part they are better than they 
would be if they were not Masons. And it is claimed that Masons 
greatly love each other, because good and true men, knowing each 
other to be such, always love the more the better they are. 

‘‘And here endethe the Questyonnes and Awnsweres.” 
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There does not appear to be any great novelty or value in this 
document. The theory of the origin of Masonry had been advanced 
by others before its appearance in public, and the characteristics of 
Masonry had been previously defined in better language. 

But no sooner is it printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for the 
month of September, and year 1753, than it is seized as a bonne 
bouche by printers and writers, so that being first received with sur- 
prise, it was soon accepted as a genuine relic of the early age of 
English Masonry and incorporated into its history, a position that it 
has not yet lost, in the opinion of some. The forgeries of Chatter- 
ton and of Ireland met a speedier literary death. 

Of the genuine publications of this document, so much as this 1s 
known. 

It was first printed, as we have seen, in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, in September, 1753. Kloss recordsa book as published in 1754, 
with no place of publication, but probably it was London, with the 
title of A Masonic Crecd, with a curious letter by Mr. Locke. This, 
we can hardly doubt, was the Leland Manuscript with a new title. 
The republications in England pursued the following succession. 
In 1756 it was printed in Entick’s edition of the Coxstztutzons and 
in Dermott’s Ahkiman Rezon,; in 1763, in the Free-Masons’ Pocket 
Companion ,; in 1769, in Wilkinson’s Cons¢etutzons of the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, and in Calcott’s Candzd Dzsgutsttzon ; in 1772, 
in Huddesford’s Lzfe of Leland, and in Preston’s //lustratzons 
of Masonry, in 1775, in Hutchinson's Sperzt of Masonry ; and in 
1784, in Northouck’s edition of the Comstetutzons. 

In Germany it first appeared in 1776, says Krause, in J. G. L. 
Meyer’s translation of Preston; in 1780, in a translation of Hutch- 
inson, published at Berlin; in 1805, inthe Magazin fir Fretmaurer 
of Professor Seehass; in 1807, in the collected Masonic works of 
Fessler; in 1810, by Dr. Krause in his 7hree Oldest Documents ; 
and in 1824, by Mossdorf in his edition of Lenning’s Lucyclopadze. 

In France, Thory published a translation of it, with some com- 
ments of his own, in 1815, in the Acta Latomorum. 

In America it was, so far as I know, first published in 1783, in 
Smith’s Ahkiman Rezon of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania; it 
was also published in 1817, by Cole, in his Akzman Rezon of Mary- 
land, and it has been copied into several other works. 

In none of these republications, with one or two exceptions, is 
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there an expression of the slightest doubt of the genuineness of the 
document. It has on the contrary been, until recently, almost every- 
where accepted as authentic, and as the detail of an actual examina- 
tion of a Mason or a company of Masons, made by King Henry 
VI., of England, or some of his ministers, in the 15th century. 

Of all who have cited this pretended manuscript, Dr. Carl Chris- 
tian Fricderich Krause 1s perhaps the most learned, and the one who 
from the possession of great learning, we should naturally expect 
would have been most capable of detecting a literary forgery, 
speaks of it, in his great work on Zhe Three Oldest Documents of 
the Fraternity of Freemasons, as being a remarkable and instructive 
document and as among the oldest that are known to us. In Eng- 
land, he says, it 1s, so far as it is known to him, accepted as authen- 
tic by the learned as well as by the whole body of the Craft, without 
a dissenting voice. And he refers as evidence of this to the fact 
that the Grand Lodge of England has formally admitted it into its 
Book of Constitutions, while the Grand Lodge of Scotland has ap- 
proved the work of Lawrie, in which its authenticity is supported 
by new proofs. 

And Mossdorf, whose warm and intimate relations with Krause 
influenced perhaps to some extent his views on this as well as they 
did on other Masonic subjects, has expressed a like fayorable opin- 
ion of the Leland Manuscript. In hisadditions to the Eucyclopadze 
of Lenning, he calls it a remarkable document, which, notwithstand- 
ing a singularity about it, and its impression of the ancient time in 
which it originated, is instructive, and the oldest catechism which we 
have on the origin, the nature, and the design of Masonry. 

The editor of Lawrie’s //zs¢ory 1s equally satisfied of the genuine 
character of this document, to which he confidently refers as conclu- 
sive evidence that Dr. Plot was wrong in saying that Henry VI. did 
not patronize Masonry. 

Dr. Oliver is one of the most recent and, as might be expected 
from his peculiar notions in respect to the early events of Masonry, 
one of the most ardent defenders of the authenticity of the manu- 
script, although he candidly admits ‘that there is some degree of 
mystery about it, and doubts have been entertained whether it be not 
a forgery.” 

But, considering its publicity at a time when Freemasonry was 
beginning to excite a considerable share of public attention, and that 
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the deception, if there was one, would have been publicly exposed 
by the opponents of the Order, he thinks that their silence is pre- 
sumptive proof that the document is genuine. 

‘Being thus universally diffused,” he says, “had it been a sus- 
pected document, its exposure would have been certainly attempted— 
if a forgery, it would have been unable to have endured the test of 
a critical examination. But no such attempt was made, and the pre- 
sumption is that the document is authentic.” 

But, on the other hand, there are some writers who have as 
carefully investigated the subject as those whom I have referred 
to, but the result of whose investigations have led them irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the document never had any existence until 
the middle of the 18th century, and that the effort to place it in 
the time of Henry VI. is, as Mounier calls it, ‘a Masonic fraud.” 

As early as 1787, while the English Masons were receiving it as 
a document of approved truth, the I*rench critics had begun to doubt 
its genuineness. At amecting of the Philalethes, a Rite of Hermetic 
Masonry which had been instituted at Parisin 1775, the Marquis de 
Chefdebien read a paper entitled AZasonze Researches for the use of 
the Primitive Rite of Narbonne.’ \n this paper he presented an un- 
favorable criticism of the Leland Manuscript. In1801 M. Mounier 
published an essay Ox the Influence attrebuted to the Philosophers, the 
Freemasons and the Illuminati in the French Revolution,® in which 
he pronounces the document to be a forgery and a Masonic fraud. 

Lessing was the first of the German critics who attacked the 
genuineness of the document. This he did in his Arast und Falk, 
the first edition of which was published in 1778. Others followed, 
and the German unfavorable criticisms were closed by Findel, the 
editor of the Bauhutte, and author of a //zstory of Freemasonry, first 
published in 1865, and which was translated in 1869 by Bro. Lyon. 
He says: “ There is no reliance, whatever, to be placed on any asser- 
tions based on this spurious document; they all crumble to dust. 
Not even in England does any well-informed Mason of the present 
day, believe in the genuineness of this bungling composition.” 

In England it is only recently that any doubts of its authentic- 


1 “¢ Recherches Maconniquces 4 l’usage des Fréres du Régime Premitifde Narbonne.” 
2“ De)’ Influence attribuée aux Philosophes, aux Franc-Macons et aux Illuminés sur 
la Revolution de France,” per F. F. Mounier. 
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ity have been expressed by Masonic critics. The first attack upon 
it was made in 1849, by Mr. George Sloane, in his Mew Curzosttzes 
of Literature. Sloane was not a Freemason, and his criticism, Vig- 
orous as it is, seems to have been inspired rather by a feeling of en- 
mity to the Institution than by an honest desire to seek the truth. 
His conclusions, however, as to the character of the document are 
based on the most correct canons of criticism. Bro. A. F. A. 
Woodford is more cautious in the expression of his judgment, but 
admits that ‘‘we must give up the actual claim of the document to 
be a manuscript of the time of King Henry VI., or to have been 
written by him or copied by Leland.” Yet he thinks ‘‘it not unlikely 
that we have in it the remains of a Lodge catechism conjoined with a 
Hermetic one.” But this is a mere supposition, and hardly a plaus- 
ible one. 

But a recent writer, unfortunately anonymous, in the Masonzc 
Magazine,’ of London, has given an able though brief review of the 
arguments for and against the external evidence of authenticity, and 
has come to the conclusion that the former has utterly failed and 
that the qucstion must fall to the ground. 

Now, amid such conflicting views, an investigation must be con- 
ducted with the greatest impartiality. The influence of great 
names, especially among the German writers, has been enlisted on 
both sides, and the most careful judgment must be exercised in de- 
termining which of these sides is right and which is wrong. 

In the investigation of the genuineness of any document we 
must have resort to two kinds of evidence, the external and the in- 
ternal. The former is usually more clear and precise, as well as 
more easily handled, because it is superficial and readily compre- 
hended by the most unpracticed judgment. But when there is no 
doubt about the interpretation, and there is a proper exercise of 
skill, internal evidence is freer from doubt, and therefore the most 
conclusive. It is, says a recent writer on the history of our lan- 
guage, the pure reason of the case, speaking to us directly, by which 
we can not be deceived, if we only rightly apprehend it. But, al- 
though we must sometimes dispense with external evidence, because 
it may be unattainable, while the internal evidence is always exist- 
ent, yet the combination of the two will make the conclusion to 


1Vol. vi., No. 64, October, 1878, p. 148. 
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which we may arrive more infallible than it could be by the appli- 
cation of either kind alone. 

If it should be claimed that a particular document was written 
in a certain century, the mention of it, or citations from it, by con- 
temporary authors would be the best external evidence of its genu- 
ineness. It is thus that the received canon of the New Testament 
has been strengthened in its authority, by the quotation of numerous 
passages of the Gospels and the Epistles which are to be found in 
the authentic writings of the early Fathers of the Church. This is 
the external evidence. 

If the language of the document under consideration, the pecul- 
iar style, and the archaic words used in it should be those found in 
other documents known to have been written in the same century, 
and if the sentiments are those that we should look for in the au- 
thor, are in accord with the age in which he lived, this would be inter- 
nal evidence and would be cntitled to great weight. 

But this internal evidence is subject to one fatal defect. The 
style and language of the period and the sentiments of the pre- 
tended author and of the age in which he lived may be successfully 
imitated by a skillful forger, and then the results of internal evidence 
will be evaded. So the youthful Chatterton palmed upon the world 
the supposititious productions of the monk Rowley, and Ireland 
forged pretended plays of Shakespeare. Each of these made ad- 
mirable imitations of the style of the authors whose lost productions 
they pretended to have discovered. 

But when the imitation has not been successful, or when there 
has been no imitation attempted, the usé of words which were un- 
known at the date claimed for the document in dispute, or the ref- 
erence to events of which the writer must be ignorant, because they 
occurred at a subsequent period, or when the sentiments are incon- 
gruous to the age in which they are supposed to have been written, 
then the internal evidence that it is a forgery, or at least a produc- 
tion of a later date, will be almost invincible. 

It is by these two classes of evidence that I shall seek to inquire 
into the true character of the Leland Manuscript. 

If it can be shown that there is no evidence of the existence of 
the document before the year 1753, and if it can also be shown that 
neither the language of the document, the sentiments expressed in 
it, nor the character attributed to the chief actor, King Henry VL., 
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are in conformity with a document of the 15th century, we shall be 
authorized in rejecting the theory that it belongs to such a period 
as wholly untenable, and the question will admit of no more dis- 
cussion. 

But in arriving at a fair conclusion, whatever it may be, the rule 
of Ulpian must be obeyed, and the testimonies must be well con- 
sidered and not merely counted. It is not the number of the whole 
but the weight of cach that must control our judgment. 

Those who defend the genuineness of the Leland Manuscript 
are required to establish these points: 

1. That the document was first printed at Frankfort, in Ger- 
many, whence it was copied into the Gentleman's Magazine for 
September, 1753. 

2. That the original manuscript was, by command of King Henry 
VIII., copied by John Leland from an older document of the age 
of Henry VI. 

3. That this original manuscript, of which Leland made a copy, 
was written by King Henry VI. 

4. That the manuscript of Leland was deposited in the Bodleian 
Library. 

5. That a copy of this manuscript of Leland was made by a 
Mr. C ns, which is said to mean Collins, and given by him to 
John Locke, the celebrated metaphysician. 

6. That Locke wrote notes or annotationson it in the year 1696, 
which were published in Frankfort in 1748, and afterward in Eng- 
land, in 1753. 

The failure to establish by competent proof any one of these six 
points will seriously affect the credibility of the whole story, for each 
of them is a link of one continuous chain. 

1. Now as to the first point, that the document was first printed 
at Frankfort in the year 1748. ‘The Frankfort copy has never yet 
been seen, notwithstanding diligent search has been made for it by 
German writers, who were the most capable of discovering it, if it 
had ever existed. The negative evidence is strong that the Frank- 
fort copy may be justly considered as a mere myth. It follows that 
the article in the Gentleman's Magazine is an original document, 
and we have a right to suppose that it was written at the time for 
some purpose, to be hereafter considered, for, as the author of it 
has given a false reference, we may conclude that if he had copied it 
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at all he would have furnished us with the true one. Kloss, it is 
true, has admitted the title into his catalogue, but he has borrowed 
his description of it from the article in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and speaks of this Frankfort copy as being doubtful. He evidently 
had never seen it, though he was an indefatigable searcher after Ma- 
sonic books. Krause’s account of it is, that it first was found worthy 
of Locke’s notice in England ; that thence it passed over into Ger- 
many—‘ how, he does not know "—appeared in Frankfort, and then 
returned back to England, where it was printed in 1753. But all 
this is mere hearsay, and taken by Krause from the statement in the 
Gentleman's Magaztne. He makes no reference to the Frankfort 
copy in his copious notes in his Aussturkunden, and, like Kloss, 
had no personal knowledge of any such publication. In_ short, 
there is no positive evidence at all that any such document was 
printed at Frankfort-on-the-Main, but abundant negative evidence 
that it was not. The first point must therefore be abandoned. 

2. The second point that requires to be proved is that the man, 
uscript was, by command of King Flenry VITL,, copied by John 
Leland from an oldcr document of the age of Henry VI. Now, 
there is not the slightest evidence that a manuscript copy of the orig- 
inal document was taken by Leland, except what is afforded by the 
printed article in the Gentleman's Magazine, the authenticity of 
which is the very question in dispute, and it is a good maxim of 
the law that no one ought to be a witness in his own cause. But 
even this evidence is very insufficient. For, admitting that Locke 
was really the author of the annotations (an assertion which also 
needs proof), he does not say that he had seen the Leland copy, but 
only a copy of it, which had been made for him by a friend. So 
that even at that time the Leland Manuscript had not been brought 
to sight, and up to this has never been seen. Amid all the laborious 
and indefatigable researches of Bro. Hughan in the British Museum, 
in other libraries, and in the archives of lodges, while he has discov- : 
ered many valuable old records and Masonic Constitutions which 
until then had lain hidden in these various receptacles, he has failed 
to unearth the famous Leland Manuscript. The hope of ever 
finding it is very faint, and must be entirely extinguished if other 
proofs can be adduced of its never having existed. 

Huddesford, in his £zfe of Leland, had, it is true, made the fol- 
lowing statement in reference to this manuscript: “ It also appears 
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that an ancient #axuscrip¢ of Leland’s has long remained in the Bod- 
leian Library, unnoticed in any account of our author yet published. 
This Tract is entitled Certayne Questyons with Awnsweres to the 
same conccrnynge the mystery of Maconrye. The original is said 
to be the handwriting of K. Henry VI., by order of his highness 
kk. Henry VIII.” And he then proceeds to dilate upon the im- 
portance of this “ancient monument of literature, zf zfs authen- 
ticity remains unquestioned,” 

But it must be remembered that Huddesford wrote in 1772, nine- 
teen years after the appearance of the document in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, which he quotes in his Appendix, and from which it is 
evident that he derived all the knowledge that he had of the pseudo- 
manuscript. But the remarks on this subject of the anonymous 
writer in the London Masonic Magazzne, already referred to, are so 
apposite and conclusive that they justify a quotation. 

“Though Huddesford was keeper of the Ashmolean Library, in 
the Bodleian, he does not seek to verify even the existence of the 
manuscript, but contents himself with ‘it also appears’ that it 1s from 
the Gentleman's Magazine of 1753. He surely ought not to have put 
in here such a statement, that an ancient manuscript of Leland has 
long remained in the Bodleian, without inquiry or collation. Either 
he knew the fact to be so, as he stated it, or he did not; but in either 
case his carelessness as an editor is, to my mind, utterly inexcusable. 
Nothing would have been easicr for him than to verify an alleged 
manuscript of Leland, being an officer in the very collection in which 
it was said toexist. Still, if he did not do so, either the manuscript 
did exist, and he knew it, but did not think well, for some reason, 
to be more explicit about it, or he knew nothing at all about it, and 
by an inexcusable neglect of his editorial duty, took no pains to 
ascertain the truth, and simply copied others, by his quasi recog- 
nition of a professed manuscrzp¢t of Leland.” 

But it is utterly incredible that Huddesford could have known 
and yet concealed his knowledge of the existence of the manuscrzft. 
There is no conceivable motive that could be assigned for such con- 
cealment and for the citation at the same time of other authority for 
the fact. Itis therefore a fair inference that his only knowledge of 
the document was derived from the Gentleman's Magazine. There 


1 Huddesford’s “ Life of John Leland,” p. 67. 
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is, therefore, no proof whatever that Leland ever copied any older 
manuscript. 

Referring to certain obvious mistakes in the printed copy, such 
as Peter Gower for Pythagoras, it has been said that it is evident 
that the document was not printed from Leland’s original transcript, 
but rather from a secondary copy of an unlearned. Huddesford 
adopts this view, but if he had ever seen the manuscript of Leland 
he could have better formed a judgment by a collation of it with the 
printed copy than by a mere inference that a man of Leland’s learn- 
ing could not have made such mistakes. As he did not do so, it 
follows that he had never seen Leland’s Manuscript. The sec- 
ond point, therefore, fallsto the ground. 

3. The third point requiring proof is ¢hat the original manu- 
script, of which Leland made a copy, was written by King Henry 
V7, There is a legal rule that when a deed or writing is not pro- 
duced in court, and the loss of it is not reasonably accounted for, it 
shall be treated as if it were not existent. This is just the case of 
the pretended manuscript in the handwriting of Henry VI. Noone 
has ever seen that manuscript, no one has ever had any knowledge 
of it; the fact of its ever having existed depends solely on the state- 
ment made in the Gentleman's Magazine that it had been copied by 
Leland. Of a document ‘in the clouds” as this is, whose very 
existence is a mere presumption built on the very slightest founda- 
tion, it is absurd to predicate an opinion of the handwriting. Time 
enough when the manuscript is produced to inquire who wrote it. 
The third point, therefore, fails to be sustained. 

4. The fourth point is that the manuscript of Leland was de- 
posited tn the Bodletan Library. This has already been discussed 
in the argument on the first andthird point. It is sufficient now to 
say that no such manuscript has been found in that library. The 
writer in the London Masontc Magazine, whom | have before 
quoted, says that he had had a communication with the authorities 
of the Bodleian Library, and had been informed that nothing is 
known of it in that collection. Among the additional manuscripts 
of the British Museum are some that were once owned by one 
Essex, an architect, who lived late in the last century. Among these 
is a copy of the Leland Manuscript—evidently a copy made by 
Essex from the Gentleman's Magazine, or some one of the other 
works in which it had been printed. I say evidently, because in the 
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same collection is a copy of the Grand Mystery, transcribed by 
him as he had transcribed the Leland Manuscript, as a, to him per- 
haps, curious relic. The original Leland Manuscript is nowhere to 
be found, and there the attempt to prove the fourth point is unsuc- 
cessful. 

5. The fifth point is that a copy of Leland's MS. was made by a 
Mr. C——xns, and given by him to Locke. The Pocket Companion 
printed the name as “Collins,” upon what authority I know not. 
There were only two distinguished men of that name who were 
contemporaries of Locke—John Collins, the mathematician, and 
Anthony Collins, the celebrated skeptical writer. It could not have 
been the former who took the copy from the Ashmolean Library in 
1696, for he died in 1683. There is, however, a strong probability 
that the latter was meant by the writer of the prefatory, since he was 
on such relations with Locke as to have been appointed one of his 
executors,! and it is an ingenious part of the forgery that he should 
be selected to perform such an act of courtesy for his friend as the 
transcription of an old manuscript. Yet there is an uncertainty 
about it, and it is a puzzle to be resolved why Mr. Locke should 
have unnecessarily used such a superabundance of caution, and given 
only the initial and final letters of the name of a friend who had 
been occupied in the harmless employment of copying for him a 
manuscript in a public library. This is mysterious, and mystery is 
always open to suspicion. For uncertainty and indefiniteness the 
fifth point is incapable of proof. 

6. The sixth and last point is ¢hat the notes or annotations were 
written by Mr. Locke in 1696, and fifty-two yea, s afterward printed 
an Frankfort-on-the-Main. We must add to this, because it is a 
part of the story, that the Iénglish text, with the annotations of 
Locke, said to have been translated into German, the question—was 
it translated by the unknown brother in whose desk the document 
was found after his death ?—and then retranslated into English for 
the use of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

It is admitted that if we refuse to accept the document printed 
in the magazine in 1753 as genuine, it must follow that the notes 





‘It is strange that the idea that the Collins mentioned in the letter was Collins, the 
friend and executor of Locke, should not have suggested itself to any of the defenders or 
oppugners of the document. The writer in the ‘‘ London Masonic Magazine” intimates 
that he was ‘‘a book-collector, or dealer in MSS.” 
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supposed to have been written by Locke are also spurious. The 
two questions are not necessarily connected. Locke may have 
been deceived, and, believing that the manuscript presented to him 
by C——ns, or Collins, if that was really his name, did take the 
trouble, for the sake of Lady Masham, to annotate it and to explain 
its difficulties. 

But if we have shown that there is no sufficient proof, and, in 
fact, no proof at all, that there ever was such a manuscript, and there- 
fore that Collins did not transcribe it, then it will necessarily follow 
that the pretended notes of Locke are as complete a forgery as the 
text to which they are appended. Now, if the annotations of Locke 
were genuine, why is it that after diligent search this particular one 
has not been found? It is known that Locke left several manu- 
scripts behind him, some of which were published after his death by 
his executors, King and Collins, and several unpublished manu- 
scripts went into the possession of Lord King, who in 1829 pub- 
lished the Lzfe and Correspondence of Locke. But nowhere has 
the notorious Leland Manuscript appeared. ‘If John Locke’s let- 
ter were authentic,” says the writer already repeatedly referred to, 
“a copy of this manxuscrzpt would remain among Mr. Locke's 
papers, or at Wilton House, and the original manuscrzpt prob- 
ably in the hands of this Mr. Collins, whoever he was, or in 
the Bodleian.” 

But there are other circumstances of great suspicion connected 
with the letter and annotations of Locke, which amount to a con- 
demnation of their authenticity. In concluding his remarks on 
what he calls ‘‘this old paper,” Locke is made to say: “It hasso 
raised my curiosity as to induce me to enter mysclf into the frater- 
nity ; which I am determined to do (if I may be admitted) the next 
time I go to London, and that will be shortly.” 

Now, because it is known that at the date of the pscudo-lettcr, 
Mr. Locke was actually residing at Oates, the seat of Sir Francis 
Masham, for whose lady he says that the annotations were made, 
and because it is also known that in the next ycar he made a visit to 
London, Oliver says that there “he was initiated into Masonry.” 
Now, there is not the slightest proof of this initiation, nor is it im- 
portant to the question of authenticity whether he was initiated or 
not, because if he was not it would only prove that he had aban- 
doned the intention he had expressed in the letter. But I cite the 
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unsupported remark of Dr. Oliver to show how Masonic history has 
hitherto been written—always assumptions, and facts left to take 
care of themselves. 

But it is really most probable that Mr. Locke was not made a 
Freemason in 1697 or at any other time, for if he had been, Dr. 
Anderson, writing the history of Masonry only a few years after- 
ward, would not have failed to have entered this illustrious name in 
the list of ‘learned scholars” who had patronized the Fraternity. 

It appears, from what is admitted in reference to this subject, 
that the Leland Manuscript, having been obtained by Mr. Collins 
from the Bodleian Library, was annotated by Mr. Locke, and a let- 
ter, stating the fact, was sent with the m#anxuscrzpt and annotations to 
a nobleman whose rank and title are designated by stars (a needless 
mystery), but who has been subsequently supposed to be the Earl of 
Pembroke. All this was in the year 1696. Itthen appears to have 
been completely lost to sight until the year 1748, when it 1s suddenly 
found hidden away in the desk of a deceased brother in Germany. 
During these fifty-two years that it lay in abeyance, we hear nothing 
of it. Anderson, the Masonic historian, could not have heard of it, 
for he does not mention it in either the edition of the Constz¢utzons 
published in 1723, or in that more copious one of 1738. If anyone 
could have known of it, if it was in existence, it would have been 
Anderson, and if he had ever seen or heard of it he would most 
certainly have referred to it in his history of Masonry during the 
reign of Henry VI. 

He does say, indeed, that according to a record in the reign of 
Edward IV. “the chargcs and laws of the Freemasons have been 
seen and perused by our late Sovereign, King Henry VI., and by 
the Lords of his most honourable Council, who have allowed them 
and declared that they be right good and reasonable to be holden 
as they have been drawn out and collected from the records of 
ancient times,” etc.? 

But it is evident that this is no description of the Leland Manu- 
script, which does not consist of ‘‘ charges and laws,” but is simply a 
history of the origin of Masonry, and a declaration of its character 
and objects. And yet the fact that there is said to have been some- 
thing submitted by the Masons to Henry VI. and his Council was 


1 Anderson’s ‘‘ Constitutions,” edition of 1738, p. 75. 
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enough to suggest to the ingenious forger the idea of giving to his 
pseudo-manuscript a date corresponding to the reign of that mon- 
arch. But he overleaped the bounds of caution in giving the pe- 
culiar form to his forgery. Had he fabricated a document similar to 
those ancient constitutions, many genuine manuscripts of which are 
extant, the discovery of the fraud would have been more difficult. 

But to continue the narrative: The manuscript, having been 
found in the desk of this unknown deceased brother, is forthwith 
published at Frankfort, Germany, in a pamphlet of twelve pages 
and in the German language. 

Here again there are sundry questions to be asked, which can 
not be answered. Had the tale been a true one, and the circum- 
stances such as always accompany the discovery of a Jost document, 
and which are always put upon record, the replies and explanations 
would have been ready. 

Was the letter of Locke, including of course the catechism of the 
Leland Manuscript, which was found in the desk of the unknown 
brother, the original document, or was it only a copy? If the lat- 
ter, had it been copied in English by the brother, or translated by 
him into German? If not translated by him, by whom was it trans- 
lated? Was the pamphlet printed in Frankfort merely a German 
translation, or did it also contain, in parallel columns, the English 
original, as Krause has printed the English documents in his A‘zz- 
sturkunden, and as, in fact, he has printed this very document ? 
These are questions of very great importance in determining the 
value and authenticity of the Frankfort pamphlet. And yet not one 
of them can be answered, simply because that pamphlct has never 
been found, nor is it known that anyone has ever scen it. 

The pamphlet next makes its appearance five years afterward in 
England, and in an English translation in the Gexdtlemans Maga- 
sine for September, 1753. Nobody can tell, or at least nobody has 
told, how it got there, who brought it over, who translated it from 
the German, how it happened that the archaic language of the text 
and the style of Locke have been preserved. These are facts abso- 
lutely necessary to be known in any investigation of the question of 
authenticity, and yet over them all a suspicious silence broods. 

Until this silence is dissipated and these questions answered by 
the acquisition of new knowledge in the premises, which it can 
hardly now be expected will be obtained, the stain of an imposture 
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must remain upon the character of the document. The discov- 
erer of a genuine manuscript would have been more explicit in his 
details. 

As to internal evidence, there is the most insupcrable difficulty 
in applying here the canons of criticism which would identify the 
age of the manuscript by its style. 

Throwing aside any consideration of the Frankfort pamphlet on 
account of the impossibility of explaining the question of transla- 
tion, and admitting, for the time, that Mr. Locke did really anno- 
tate a copy of a manuscript then in the Bodleian Library, which 
copy was made for him by his friend Collins, how, with this admis- 
sion, will the case stand ? 

In Mr. Locke’s letter (accepting it as such) he says: ‘“‘ The man- 
uscript, of which this is a copy, appears to be about 160 years old.” 
As the date of Locke's letter is 1696, this estimate would bring us to 
1536, or the thirty-first year of the rcign of Henry VIII. Locke could 
have derived his knowledge of this fact only in two ways: from the 
date given in the manuscript, or from its style and language as be- 
longing, in his opinion, to that period. 

But if he derived his knowledge from the date inserted at the 
head of the manuscript, that knowledge would be of no value, be- 
cause it is the very question which is at issue. The writer of a 
forged document would afhx to it the date necessary to carry out 
his imposture, which of course would be no proof of genuineness. 

But if Locke judged from the style, then it must be said that, 
though a great metaphysician and statesman, and no mean theolo- 
gian, he was not an archazologist or antiquary, and never had any 
reputation as an expert in the judgment of old records. Of this we 
have a proof here, for the language of the Leland Manuscript is 
not that of the period in which Leland lived. The investigator 
may casily satisfy himsclf of this by a collation of Leland’s gen- 
uine works, or of the Cranmer Bible, which is of the same date. 

But it may be said that Locke judged of the date, not by the style, 
but by the date of the manuscript itself. And this is probably true, 
because he adds: ‘ Yet (as your Lordship will observe by the title) 
it is itself a copy of one yet more ancient by about 100 years: For 
the original is said to have been in the handwriting of K. H. VI.” 

Locke then judged only by the title—a very insufficient proof, 
as I have already said, of authenticity. So Locke seems to have 
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thought, for he limits the positiveness of the assertion by the quali- 
fying phrase ‘it is said.” If we accept this for what it is worth, the 
claim will be that the original manuscript was written in the reign of 
Henry VI, or about the middle of the 15th century. But here 
again the language is not of that period. The new English, as it is 
called, was then beginning to take that purer form which a century 
and a half afterward culminated in the classical and vigorous style of 
Cowley. We find no such archaisms as those perpetrated in this 
document in the Repressor of over-much Blaming of the Clergy, 
written in the same reign, about 1450, by Bishop Pecock, nor in 
the Earl of Warwick's petition to Duke Humphrey, written in 1432, 
nor in any other of the writings of that period. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the glossary or list of archaic words used in the docu- 
ment, by which from internal evidence we could be enabled to fix its 
date, has, according to Mr. Woodford, ‘always been looked upon 
with much suspicion by experts.” 

If 1 may advance an hypothesis upon the subject, I should say 
that the style is a rather clumsy imitation of that of Sir John Man- 
deville, whose lV’ozage and Travazle was written in 1356, about a 
century before the pretended date of the Leland Manuscript. 

An edition of this book was published at London in 1725. It 
was, therefore, accessible to the writer of the Leland document. 
He being aware of the necessity of giving an air of antiquity to his 
forgery, and yet not a sufficiently skillful philologist to know the 
rapid strides that had taken place in the progress of the language 
between the time of Mandeville and the middle of the rcign of 
Henry VI., adopted, to the best of his poor ability, the phraseology 
of that most credulous of all travelers, supposing that it would well 
fit into the period that he had selected for the date of his fraudu- 
lent manuscript. His ignorance of philology has thus led to his 
detection. I am constrained, from all these considerations, to in- 
dorse the opinion of Mr. Halliwell Phillips, that ‘it is but a clumsy 
attempt at deception, and quite a parallel to the recently discovered 
one of the first Exgleshe Mercurze.” 

But the strangest thing in this whole affair is that so many men 
of learning should have permitted themselves to become the dupes 
of so bungling an impostor. 
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HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 


CHAPTER I 
PRELIMINARY OUTLOOK 


PVF the reader has bestowed any attention on the 
preceding part of this work, he will have been 
enabled to discover that what I have designated 
as ‘Prehistoric Masonry ” is nothing more than 
a collection of legends and traditions derived 
from various sources and, apparently, invented 
at different periods during the Middle Ages, 
when the Fraternity of Freemasons was a thoroughly Operative as- 
sociation, composed of architects and builders, with a few unpro- 
fessional men of rank and wealth, who had been accepted by the 
Craft as patrons or honorary members. 

It is, however, only in compliance with the usage of historians 
that I have consented to adopt the use of this term ‘“ prehistoric” 
in reference to the present subject, and not because I have consid- 
ered it to be an absolutely correct one when applied to the history 
of Freemasonry. 

Anthropologists have divided the chronological series of events 
in every nation or race into two distinct periods—the prehistoric and 
the historic. The former includes the time when the inhabitants of 
a country were in a condition of utter barbarism, from which they 
gradually raised themselves to a higher state of civilization. 

Of the fact even of the existence of such a primitive people we 
have no evidence, except certain myths and legends, in which they 
appear to have embodied their ideas of religious belief, and, at a 
somewhat later period in their progress toward civilization, some 
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fragmentary records, to be found principally in the hieroglyphic 
monuments of ancient Egypt and in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
old Assyria. 

But when a nation or race began, by the natural process of ad- 
vancement, to emerge from this lower sphere of intellectual debase- 
ment to a higher one, its first labor was to preserve the evidences of 
its existence and the memorial of its transactions in written records. 

All before this era of emergence from oral traditions to records 
has been called by anthropologists the ‘ prehistoric pcriod ’—all 
after it, the “ historic.” 

Now, it is very evident that no such division can, in strictness, 
be applied to the history of Freemasonry. Viewcd as an association of 
builders, when there ceases to be a record of the association, it must 
be supposed that it did not exist. There are no legends or traditions 
whose existence can be traced to a period anterior to that which con- 
tains historic records of the socicty. 

These legends and traditions, all of which have been given in 
the first part of this work, were not, like the primeval myths of the 
prehistoric nations, the outgrowth of an uneducated religious senti- 
ment wholly unconnected with and independent of any record of 
real events which occurred, or were occurring, at the same time. 

On the contrary, they sprang up in the Middle Agcs, at the very 
time when Freemasonry was making its indelible record in the his- 
tory of Europe. They were fabricated by Freemasons who had 
long before been recognized in history as an association of some 
importance. They were not the spontancous growth of some prim- 
itive body of builders, known to us only by these legends which had 
been orally transmitted from the carliest prehistoric times. They 
were the inventions of a later period, most of the facts which they 
detailed being borrowed from historical records, principally from 
the Bible or from ecclesiastical historians, and they were indebted 
for their fabrication partly to a desire to magnify the antiquity of 
the Institution and partly to the influence of that legendary spirit 
which prevailed in the Middle Ages, and which we find still more 
extensively developed in the legends of the Saints which have been 
accepted by the Roman Catholic Church. 

These Masonic legends differ also in another respect from the 
prehistoric myths of antiquity. 

As soon as a nation began to make its history, its myths were 
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relegated to their proper place in the region of mythology, and the 
history continued to be written without any admixture with them. 
They were considered as things of the past. They had their inevi- 
table influence upon the religion of the people, but they were not 
intruded into its political history. 

But from the very time of the fabrication of the Masonic le- 
gends and traditions, they were accepted as a part of the annals of 
the association and were incorporated into it as a portion of its true 
history. As such they have been maintained almost to the present 
day. In this way we have two histories of Freemasonry which 
have always been presenting themselves to our consideration with 
the assumption of an equal claim to our credence. 

We have, in the first place, the authentic history, gathered from 
the records of all the building guilds and confraternities from the 
time of Numa, and which, assuming various forms at different pe- 
riods, finally has culminated in the Speculative Freemasonry of the 
present day. 

And then we have a mass of legends and traditions fabricated 
in the Middle Ages, and some others of a laterday. These have 
been obtruded into the authentic history, have grown up alongside 
of it, and have presented and sought to preserve a diffcrent and, of 
course, an apocryphal form of history. 

Looking at the time and manner of the fabrication of these 
legends, and the persistent way in which for some centuries they 
have traveled down the stream of time Jarz passe with the authen- 
tic history, it would perhaps have been better to designate them as 
‘extra-historic,” rather than “ pre-historic’’-—something not before 
history, but something outside of history. 

Yet, as they have been made to assume the appearancc of pre- 
historic legends, and have claimed, however incorrectly, to be tradi- 
tions of the origin and progress of the Institution at a time when 
there were no written records of its existence, I have felt myself 
excusable, and perhaps even justifiable, in tolerating temporarily this 
mistaken view, under the protest of this explanation, and of adopt- 
ing the usage of historians in their treatment of the histories of 
nations. 

As a matter, therefore, of convenience I have used the term “ pre- 
historic,” although Iam well convinced that there is no such thing 
as a “prehistoric Freemasonry.” 
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There is, unquestionably, a prehistoric architecture. The art of 
building, so as to secureshelter from the inclemencies of the seasons 
and protection from the incursions of wild beasts, was practiced at a 
period long antecedent to the existence of any written records of 
the existence of the arts. The Troglodytes must have made alter- 
ations for their greater comfort, convenience, and security in the rude 
caves which they made their homes, and the lake-dwellers of pre- 
historic Helvetia exhibited, as we may judge from their remains, 
considerable skill and ingenuity in the construction of their lacus- 
trine houses. 

But architecture, when it is not united with and practiced by an 
organized craft, guild, or fraternity, is not Freemasonry. 

Therefore prehistoric architecture and prehistoric Freemasonry 
are two entircly different things. Of the former we have monu- 
mental records; of the latter we have no evidence, and the term 
is used only as a fagon deparler, as a matter of convenience, and 
as a concession to common usage in the treatment of historical 
subjects. 

There is one very marked difference in character between the 
prehistoric myths of antiquity and the legends of Freemasonry, 
which, for the reason just assigned, I have placed in the suppositi- 
tious prehistoric period of that institution. 

The myths of the earliest peoples found their origin and ground- 
work in an enforced observance of the contending powers of nature. 
The nomadic races, wandering over the wide plains and lofty moun- 
tains of the East, were necessarily struck by the alternate changes of 
darkness and light, of night and day. They saw and they feared the 
dark sky with its diadems of glittering stars and its murky clouds; 
these they beheld dispersed by the rosy dawn, before which stars and 
clouds and darkness fled as the wild game flees before the hunter. 
Then they beheld the glorious sun, ushered in by the dawn, traverse 
the sky, at length to be destroyed in the far West by the recuperated 
forces of night, which again reigned supreme over the earth, until 
it was anew dispersed by the ever-renewing dawn. 

This perpetually recurring elemental strife gave rise to the for- 
mation of myths, which formulated fables of the wars of these op- 
posing forces of nature, just as, later, men in the historic period de- 
scribed the battles of contending armies. 

These simple myths were undoubtedly the first acts of the human 
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mind.’ As time passed onward and the intellect became more culti- 
vated, the myths were developed into. a definite form of religious 
faith. The forces of nature were impersonated as actual, living 
deities, 

The primitive Aryans, out of the fire which descended from the 
clouds in the forked lightning, and the fire which they brought by 
friction out of the wood, both of which they deemed to be identical, 
made their god Agni.’ 

Ata later period their Greck descendants symbolized the all- 
healing and purifying sun, whose rays disperse the morbific influ- 
ences of malaria, as Herakles destroying the hydra of the Lernaan 
marshes, or as the light-diffusing Phoebos Apollo, who pictured the 
solar rays by his flowing locks of golden hair and his quiver filled 
with arrows. 

Thus it was that the simple nature-myths of the primeval na- 
tions, Aryan and Semitic, were in the progress of time resolved 
into a system of complicated mythology that became the popular 
religion of the ancient nations. 

But this mythology was perfectly separated from political and 
national history. The prehistoric mythology of Greece and Rome 
was always distinct from Grecian and Roman authentic history. 

Though in the earliest period when history began to emerge 
from tradition there was, undoubtedly, some confused admixture of 
the two, yet, as each nation began to kcep its records, the two 
streams were made to flow in different channels, and the mythical 
and the historical elements were not permitted to intermingle. The 
priests preserved the former in their temple services, and the poets 
only referred to them in their epics and in their odes ; the philoso- 
phers and the historians confined their instructions to the latter. 

But it has not been so with the legends, which may be called 
the myths, of Freemasonry. Springing into existence not at any 
early, prehistorical period, but receiving their form at the very time 
when Masonry was already an historical institution, these traditions 


1 Goldziher says that the myth is the result of a purcly psychological operation, and 
is, together with language, the oldest act of the human mind. ‘‘Mythology Among the 
Hebrews,” ch. 1., p. 3. 

2In the old Vedic faith, Agni is sometimes addressed as the one great god who makes 
all things, sometimes as the light which fills the heavens, sometimes as the blazing light- 
ning, or as the clear flame of earthly fire. ‘* Con. Aryan Mythology,” vol. ii., p. Igo. 
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have traveled down contemporaneously with its authentic narratives, 
not in two independent and separated streams, but in one com- 
mingled current. 

At the period when the speculative element of Masonry with- 
drew itself from the alliance which it had always maintained, the 
traditions contained in the Legend of the Craft, which constitute 
the great body of Masonic myths, were incorporated into and made 
an inseparable part of the true history. Nothing was rejected ; 
everything was accepted as authentic; and indeed other legends 
borrowed from or suggested by Rabbinical and Talmudical reveries 
were added. 

Hence has arisen that inextricable and deplorable confusion of 
tradition and history, of false and true, of apocryphal and authentic, 
that we find in all the so-called histories of Freemasonry which were 
written in the 18th century. Nor did this false method of writing 
cease with the expiration of that period. It was continued into the 
19th century, and its influence is still felt, not only in the opinions 
entertained by the masses of the Fraternity, but in the statements 
made in annual addresses before lodges, by men not always un- 
learned or unscholarly, but who do not hesitate to advance tradi- 
tions and legends as a substitute for the true history of the Order. 

Of this mode of writing Masonic history, let us take at random 
a single passage from one of the works of the most eminent of the 
writers of this school. 

“The Druidical Memoranda,” says Dr. Oliver,’ “were made in 
the Greek character, for the Druids had been taught Masonry by 
Pythagoras himself, who had communicated its avcana to them, 
under the name he had assigned to it in his own country. This dis- 
tinguished appellation (Mesouraned), in the subsequent declension 
and oblivion of the science, during the dark ages of barbarity and 
superstition, might be corrupted into Masonry, as its remains, 
being merely operative, were confined to a few hands, and these 
artificers and working Masons.” 

Here are no less than five positive assertions, of which but one 
rests on the slightest claim of authority, while the whole of them 
are absolutely unhistorical. 

1. The statement that the Druids used the Greek character in 





1*¢ Antiquities of Freemasonry,” Period I., ch. i., p. 17. 
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their secret writing is made on the authority of a casual remark of 
Ceesar; but later authorities, much better than Caesar, on the sub- 
ject of Druidism have shown that the character used by them was 
the old Irish Oghum alphabet. 

2. The assertion that the Druids practiced or were acquainted 
with Masonry is altogether untenable. It is known that the dog- 
mas and practices of their religion were antagonistic to those of 
Masonry. 

3. The statement that they were taught Masonry by Pythagoras 
is met by the simple fact that that philosopher never visited Britain. 

4. All that is said about the Greek word Mesouraneo, as the 
term under which Masonry was known to Pythagoras and com- 
municated by him to the Druids, is a mere fable. It had its origin 
in a whimsical etymology first proposed by Hutchinson, and which 
has never been accepted by competent philologists. 

5. The implied doctrine contained in the close of the paragraph, 
that the first form of Masonry was Spcculative, and that the Opera- 
tive branch was merely what remained after the declension and 
decay of the science, to be practiced by working Masons, is in di- 
rect violation of all historic truth, which makes the Speculative ele- 
ment an after-thought and a development out of the Operative. 

When history is thus caricatured, what chance is there that the 
unlearned shall find the truth; and what labor must be imposed on 
the learned in striving to extract the pure gold of facts from the 
worthless ore of tradition in which it has been imbedded ? 

The mode of writing Masonic history which was adopted in the 
18th century, and which, with some honorable exceptions, has been 
pursued almost to the present day, was one which was by no means 
calculated to elicit truth or to satisfy the inquiring mind. 

A groundwork for the history of Freemasonry was found in the 
Legend of the Craft. All the statements in that old document 
were accepted as authentic narratives of events that had actually oc- 
curred. Hence the origin of the institution was placed at a period 
anterior to the flood. All the patriarchs were declared to have been 
Masons; Noah and his sons were said to have been the means of 
transmitting its tenets from the antediluvians to the post-diluvians. 
Its progress was traced from Noah to Moses, who was said to have 
practiced its mystic rites in the wilderness. From Moses it was made 
to pass over to Solomon, who, in some incomprehensible way, was 
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supposed to have organized, as its first Grand Master, an association 
which, however, according to the preceding history, appears to have 
been in existence thousands of years before. From the King of 
Israel it was made to pass over from Palestine to Europe, and is 
landed with little respect, or at least with no accounting for the lapse 
of time, inthe kingdom of France, and in the time of Charles Martel. 
From him it crosses the Channel, and is reorganized in England in 
the reign of King Athelstan and by his brother Edwin. 

Such is the history of Freemasonry that for a century and a half 
has claimed and reccived almost universal belief from the Craft. 
And yet, perhaps there never was a history of any kind that could 
present so few claims to belief. 

It is fragmentary in its details. Centurics are passed over with 
no connecting link. From Abraham, who, it 1s said, ‘“‘had learned 
well the science and the art” (that is, Geometry and Operative Ma- 
sonry), to Moses, who is called the Grand Master of the Jewish 
Masons, a period of more than four centuries passes with the most 
inefficient and unsatisfactory account, if it can be called an account 
at all, of how this science and art were transmitted from the one to 
the other. From Moses to Solomon there occurs a vast chasm of 
fifteen centuries, with scarcely an attempt to fill it up with a con- 
secutive scries of intervening events. And so the fragmentary his- 
tory goes on in intermittent leaps from Solomon to Zerubbabel, 
from Zerubbabel to Augustus, from Augustus to Charles Martel, 
and finally from him to Athelstan. 

It is contradictory in its statements. Claiming for the Institution 
a purely Hebrew character, it intermixes with strange inconsistency 
the labors and the patronage of Jewish patriarchs and Pagan mon- 
archs, and finds as much of true Masonry in the works of the idola- 
trous Nebuchadnezzar as in those of King Solomon. 

But perhaps the most important fault of these 18th century his- 
torians of Freemasonry is the entire absence of all citation of au- 
thority for the records which they have made. They assume a state- 
ment to suit their theory, but give no evidence or support from 
contemporary profane or sacred writers that it is a genuine fact and 
nota bare assumption. The scholar who is seeking in his historical 
studies for truth and truth only, finds himself thus involved in a 
labyrinth of doubts, from which all the canons of criticism fail, how. 
ever skillfully applied, to extricate him. He knows not when the 
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writer is acting on the results of his own or some predecessor's 1n- 
vention, or when he is reciting events that have really occurred. 

We are not to attribute to those writers who have thus made a 
romance instead of a history any willful intention to falsify the facts 
of history. At first led astray by a misinterpretation of the Legend 
of the Craft, they had on this misinterpretation framed a theory of 
the antiquity of Freemasonry in a wrong direction, and then, as has 
occurred thousands of times before, they proceeded to fit the facts 
to the theory, and not, as they should have done, the theory to the 
facts. The doctrines of the new school of anthropology, which does 
not admit that the origin of the whole human family is to be found 
solely in the Semitic race, were, in their day, unknown. If T*ree- 
masonry was older than the cra of the revival and the establishment 
of the Grand Lodge of England, its antiquity was to be sought only 
in the line of the Jewish patriarchs. Thus it became venerable, not 
only by its age but by its religious character. To this line they 
wished, therefore, to confine the direction of its rise and progress, 
and they thought that they could find the proofs of this line of 
progress in their own interpretation of the Legend of the Craft, and 
the application to it of certain passages of Holy Writ. They suc- 
ceeded in this, at least to their own satisfaction, because ‘the wish 
was father to the thought.” 

But as they recognized the symbolic character of Freemasonry, 
and as they found some of the most important and expressive of 
these symbols prevailing in the Pagan associations of antiquity, they 
thought it necessary to account for this contemporary prevalence of 
the same ideas in two entirely different systems of religion in such 
a way as not to impair the validity of the claim of Masonry to a 
purely Semitic origin. 

This they did by supposing that while the Divine truths incul- 
cated by Speculative Masonry were prescrved in their purity by those 
of the descendants of Noah who had retained the instructions 
which they had received from their great ancestor, there was at some 
era, generally placed at the time of the attempted building of the 
Tower of Babel, a secession of a large number of the human race 
from the purer stock. 

These seceders rapidly lost sight of the Divine truths which they 
had reccived at one time, and fell into the most grievous religious 
errors. Thus they corrupted the purity of the worship and the or- 
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thodoxy of the faith, the principles of which had been originally 
communicated to them. 

In this way there sprung up two streams of Masonry, distin- 
guished by Dr. Oliver as the “ Pure” and the ‘‘Spurious.” The 
former was practiced by the descendants of Noah in the Jewish line ; 
the latter by his descendants in the Pagan line. 

It is thus that these theorists account for the presence of a 
Masonic element, though a perverted one, in the mysteries of the 
ancient Pagan nations. 

There was afterward a union of these two lines, the Pure and the 
Spurious, at the building of the Temple of Jerusalem, when King 
Solomon invoked the assistance and the co-opcration of the heathen 
and idolatrous workmen of the King of Tyre. 

The Spurious Freemasonry did not, however, cease to exist in 
consequence of this union at the Temple of the Jewish and Tyrian 
Ireemasons. It lasted, indeed, for many centuries subsequent ta 
this period. But the Jewish and Tyrian co-operation had effected a 
mutual infusion of their respective doctrines and ceremonies, which 
eventually terminated in the abolition of the two distinctive systems 
and the establishment of a new one, which was the immediate fore- 
runner of the present Institution. 

This delightful romance, in which the imagination has been 
permitted to run riot, in which assumptions are boldly advanced for 
facts, and in which statements are made which there is no attempt to 
corroborate by reference to authority, has for years been accepted by 
thousands upon thousands of the Fraternity, and is still accepted by 
the masses as a veritable history of the rise and progress of Free- 
masonry. 

In my younger days, when my researches were directed rather to 
the design and to the symbolism of the Order than to its history, 
which I was willing to take from older and more experienced heads, 
I had been attracted by the beauty and ingenuity of this romantic 
tale, and gave, without hesitation, my adhesion to it. 

But when my studies took an historical direction, and I began to 
apply the canons of criticism to what I was reading on this subject, 
I soon found and recognized that the landscape which I had viewed 
with so much pleasure was, after all, only a wonderful mzrage. 

I have, therefore, been compelled to abandon this theory and to 
seek for one more plausible and more consistent with the facts of 
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history. I have come to this conclusion, I admit, with great reluc- 
tance, because I was unwilling to throw aside the picture which I had 
so long admired and which was the work of masters whose labors I 
respected and whose memory I venerated. But I am forced to say, 
with Aristotle, that though Plato and Socrates be my friends, yet 
truth is a greater friend and one that I must valuc above them 
both. 

When we look at the course pursued by these Masonic historians 
of the early part of the 18th century, it is lamentable to think how 
many glorious opportunities of preserving facts in the history of the 
Institution have been lost by the mistaken direction of their views. 
We have in the Hzstory of St. Mary’s Lodge, by Bro. J. Mur- 
ray Lyon, a fair sample of what might have been done by Dr. An- 
derson, if he had pursuéd a similar plan in the composition of the 
two editions of the Cozxstztutzons compiled by him. 

In 1723 he must have had access to many documents of great 
importance bearing on the history of Masonry in the latter part of 
the 17th and in the beginning of the 18th century. There were un- 
doubtedly minutes of lodges which were accessible to him, but the 
lodges are now extinct and the records perhaps forever lost. In 
these he would have found authentic evidence of the manners and 
customs, the organization and the regulations, of the Operative 
Masons, and could have accurately defined the line through which 
Operative Masonry passed in its transmission and transmutation to 
a purely Speculative system. 

But on these subjects he has maintained unbroken silence. In 
the first edition he has not said a single word of the actual condition 
of Freemasonry at the time of his writing. But he has wasted pages 
in an inaccurate and unauthentic history of the rise and progress of 
architecture, which had been already written by far better authority, 
because a professional architect with equal ability can write history 
of his own science more skillfully than can a doctor of divinity. 

Even of the four lodges which in 1717 organized the Grand 
Lodge of England, a few lines comprise the brief account that he 
gives. [le tells us their names and the locality in which they held 
their meetings, and no more. And yet these lodges must have had 
their history, there must have been a minute-book of some kind, 
however brief and imperfect might have been the records. And 
these minute-books, only three or four, must have been in existence 
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before Anderson began the compilation of his book, and from his 
position in the Order must have been accessible to him. And yet 
he has treated these invaluable records—invaluable to the future 
Masonic historian and which should have been invaluable to him— 
with a silence bordering almost on contempt. 

Comparing this treatment of the early English records with the 
manner in which Lyon has treated those of Scotland, we can not too 
much deplore this neglect of the real duties of a historian. The re- 
sult of this difference of treatment of the same subject by two differ- 
ent historians has been that while we are made by Lyon familiar 
with the true history of the Scottish Lodges in the 17th century— 
with their regulations, their usages, thcir modes of reception, and 
almost everything that appertains to their internal organization— 
we are, so far as we can gather anything from Anderson, absolutely 
as ignorant of all that relates to the English Lodges of the same 
period as 1f no such bodies had ever existed. 

Such neglect of opportunitics never to be recalled, such obdu- 
rate silence on topics of the deepest interest, and such waste of time 
and talent in the compilation of a jejune history of architecture 
instead of an authentic narrative of the Masonic history which was 
passing before his eyes, or with which he must have been familiar 
from existing documents, and from oral communication with many 
of the actors in that history, is to be not only deeply regretted, but 
to be contemplated almost as a crime. 

Anderson’s compilation has been that which gave form and feat- 
ure to all subsequent histories of Freemasonry until a recent period. 
smith, Calcott, Preston, and Oliver have followed in his footsteps, 
only pouring, as it were, from one vial into another, so that all the 
treatment of carly Freemasonry anterior to the year 1717, as treated 
by Inglish and Irench writers, has becn almost wholly without the 
necessary clement of authenticity. These historians have dealt in 
hypotheses, suggestions, assumptions, and romantic legends, so as to 
lead the scholar who studies their pages in search of historical light 
into an inextricable web of doubt and confusion. 

The Germans have done better, and bringing the Teutonic in- 
stinct of laborious research to the investigation of Masonic history, 
they have made many approximations to the discovery of truth. 
And later English Masons, forming a school of iconoclasts, have 

begun, by the rejection of anachronisms and improbabilities, to give 
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to that history a shape that will stand the crucial test of critical ex- 
amination. 

It must be evident to the reader, from what has been said, that 
the history of Freemasonry, upon which this book is about to enter, 
will be treated in a method that sceks to approach that accuracy 
with which authentic history should always be written. From the 
causes already assigned, there must often be an embarrassment in 
finding proper evidence to authenticate the material offered to the 
inspection of the reader. But in no case will assumption be pre- 
sented in the place of facts. When the supposed occurrence of 
events can not be proved by contemporaneous authority, such 
events will not be recorded as historical. It may be conjectured that 
such events may have occurred, and such a conjecture 1s entirely 
legitimate, but its value will be determined by its plausibility. It 
will be a matter of logical inference, and not of historical statement. 
Thus one of the great errors of Anderson will be avoided, who con- 
tinually presents his conjectures as facts, without discrimination, and 
thus leaves his reader in doubt as to when he is writing history and 
when indulging in romance or in assumptions. 

Pursuing this method, I am compelled to reject the universally 
received hypothesis that Freemasonry received its organization at 
the Temple of Solomon. 

I reject it because there is no historical evidence of the fact. 
The only authorities on this subject are the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. That of Josephus need not be referred to, because it 1s 
simply a compilation of Jewish history made up out of the Script- 
ural account. 

Now, the account of the events that occurred at the building of 
the Temple is very briefly related in those books, and it gives us no 
authority for saying that there was any organization of the builders, 
at that edifice, at all like the one described in our Masonic his- 
tories. 

Similar objections may be urged against all other propositions or 
theorics which seek to connect the rise of the Masonic Institution 
from bodies which were not architectural in their character. 

I fall back, therefore, upon that theory which since the time of 
the Abbé Grandidier has been gradually gaining strength, and 
which connects the Speculative Masonry of our own times with the 
Operative Masonry of the Middle Ages. 
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Never abandoning, for a moment, the predominant idea that 
Freemasonry, in whatever aspect it may be viewed, whether as Op- 
erative or Speculative, whether as ancient or modern, has always been 
connected in some way with the art of building and with a guild 
organization, I shall proceed to trace its early history not in religious 
communities or in social fraternities, but solely in the associations 
which have been organized for the pursuit and practice of archi- 
tecture. 

Finding such associations among the ancient Romans, I shall 
endeavor to pursue the course of these associations, from their birth 
in the imperial city and in the time and under the fostering care of 
Numa, to their dissemination with the Roman legends into the con- 
quered provinces of Gaul, Germany, and Britain; their subsequent 
establishment in these countries of confraternities which they called 
Colleges of Workmen (Collegia Fabrorum), out of which, after the 
decay of the Empire and the extinction of the armies, was developed 
in the gradual course of civilization the socictics of Traveling Free- 
masons, who sprang from the school of Como in Lombardy. 

Thence, by slow but certain steps, we shall advance to the time 
of the Operative or Stonemasons of Germany, France, and Britain, 
who were a development and result of the Comacine Fraternity. 

And lastly this will bring us to the era when the Operative sys- 
tem was wholly abandoned as a practice, and when the society was 
delivered up to the pursuit of a Speculative Philosophy, still, how- 
evcr, retaining the evidence within itself of its architectural parent- 
age, by the selection of its symbols and its peculiar language as well 
as by many features of its internal organization. 

The connection, according to this theory, of Freemasonry with 
the art of building, a connection that has never, even in its Specu- 
lative form, been wholly severed, will necessarily lead to digressions 
in the course of this history upon the subjects of Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Gothic architecture. 

These subjects will have to be discussed, not as architectural 
studies, but solely in their close relationship to Freemasonry, and in 
respect to the reciprocal influences that were exerted upon Free- 
masonry and its followers by the varying systems of architecture 
and that produced on them by the skill and intelligence of the Free- 
masons. 

There will be no attempt to write a history of Architecture and 
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to call it, as Dr. Anderson has unfortunately done, a history of Free- 
masonry, but the effort will be made to write a history of Freema- 
sonry in its connection with, and its reference to, Architecture. 

“Every Freemason,” said the Chevalier Ramsay, in his vision- 
ary hypothesis, “is a Templar.” The truer doctrine is that in the 
olden time every Freemason was an architect, using this word in 
its purest and primitive meaning, to signify a builder. 

Mr. Hallam says, in his Hestory of the Middle Ages, that “the 
curious subject of Freemasonry has unfortunately been treated of 
only by panegyrists or calumniators, both equally mendacious.” 
And he thinks that it would be interesting to know more of the 
history of the Craft during a period in which they were literally 
architects. 

The desire here expressed, it is the object and the design of this 
work to gratify. Whether the object has been successfully achieved 
can be determined only when the work is finished. 

Let me say, in concluding this preliminary essay—and I say it 
lest there should be any misconception of my vicws—that the theory 
which I shall seek to establish 1s not that the Freemasons of the 
present day are in direct and uninterrupted descent from the Roman 
Colleges of Artificers, but that these latter associations brought, by 
the Roman legions from the civilization of the Empire, into the com- 
paratively unenlightened provinces of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, 
those sentiments of architectural beauty, as well as those principles 
of architectural skill, which gave rise to the establishment of associa- 
tions of builders, who in time constituted themselves into the form 
of guilds. 

These guilds, or fraternities, at a very early period assumed an 
important place in the history and practice of the building art, and 
associated themselves together for the purpose of disseminating the 
principles and practice of building over certain parts of Europe. 

Thence arose the association known as “ Traveling I'reemasons,” 
who, starting from their school in Lombardy, perambulated the con- 
tinent and erected many important edifices, mostly of a religious 
character, such as monasteries and cathedrals. 

From these the Stonemasons of Germany, of France, and of 
England borrowed the system of guild-formation, that is to say, 
the usages and regulations of a guild in the practice of their pro- 
fession. 
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These Operative Masons at various times admitted into the mem- 
bership and privileges of their guild many persons of rank, influence, 
and learning, who were not professionally connected with the build- 
ing art. These honorary admissions accomplished two objects : they 
were received as gratifying compliments by the non-professional 
members, and at the same time secured their good wishes and pro- 
tection for the guild. 

But eventually a schism took place between the Operative Ma- 
sons and the honorary members. The former adhered to the Oper- 
ative Craft, but the latter, eliminating altogether the Operative 
clement, formed a new guild or fraternity of Speculative Masons 
whose only connection with architecture or building was that they 
preserved much of its technical language and implements, but con- 
secrated them to symbolical purposes. 

Having thus abandoned the professional practice of the craft of 
building, and assumed a merely ethical character, they became the 
Freemasons, or the Speculative Masons, of the present day. 

Such is a brief outline of the plan which will be pursued in the 
future prosecution of this history of the rise and progress of the 
Order of Freemasonry. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ROMAN COLLEGES OF ARTIFICERS 


will be evident, from what has been said in the 

preceding chapter, that the plan upon which it 
is intended to write the history of Ireemasonry 
in the present work will utterly preclude any 
search for the origin of the Institution among the 
purely religious associations of antiquity, whether 
they be of Jewish or of Gentile character. 

Hience 1 reject as untenable cither of the hypotheses which 
traces the rise of the Order to the Patriarchal religion, the ancient 
Mysteries, the workmen at the Temple of Solomon, the Druids, 
the Essenes, or the Pythagoreans. 

If we contemplate the Speculative Freemasonry of the present 
day as the outgrowth of the Operative system which prevailed in 
the Middle Ages, we must look for the remote origin of the former 
in the same place in which we shall find that of the latter. 

Now, the medizval Operative Masons, known as the Svtezxzmzetzen 
of Germany, the Zazl/leurs de pierre of France, and the /reemasons 
of England, were congregated and worked together under the form 
and regulations of a Guz/d. But as all institutions in their gradual 
growth and development are apt to preserve some of the most im- 
portant features of their original construction, notwithstanding all 
the changes and influences of surrounding circumstances to which 
they are subject in the course of time, we may very legitimately 
come to the conclusion that whatever was the original body or 
prototype from which the Masonry of the Middle Ages derived its 
existence, or of which it was a continuation, that prototype must 
have had some of the forms of a Guild. 

It is true that when the Opcrative Masons organized themselves 
into an association, at some period between the 1oth and the 17th cen- 
turies, which period is not at this time and in this place to be accu- 
rately determined, they may as an original body have assumed a 
471 
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form, independent of all previous influences. But we know that 
such is not the fact, and the Masons of that period were the succes- 
sors of other bodies that had preceded them, and that they only 
developed and improved the principles of art that had already been 
long in existence. 

Then the body of men—the association, the sodality—of which 
they were the outgrowth must have some features in its form and 
charactcr that were imitated by the body of Masons who succeeded 
them, who pursued the same objects, and only developed and im- 
proved the same principles. 

Now, what were the features that must distinguish and identify 
the original, the exemplar, of which the more modern Freemasonry 
was an outgrowth ? 

J answer to this question that those features, to which we must 
look for an identification of the original body, are at least two in 
number : 

First, the original body must have had the form and character of 
a sodality, a confraternity, or what in more modern times would be 
called a Guzld. 

And secondly, that this sodality, confraternity, or guild must 
have consisted of members who were engaged in the practice of 
the art of building. 

The absence of either of these two features will make a fatal break 
in the process of identification, by which alone we are enabled to 
trace a connection between the original and the copy. 

We can easily find in the records of ancient history numerous 
instances of sodalities or confraternitics, but as they had no refer- 
ence to the art of building, it is clear that not one of them could 
have been the exemplar or source of medieval Masonry. 

The members of those religious associations of antiquity, which 
were called the ‘‘ Mysteries,” and to which Speculative Masonry 1s 
thought, not altogether incorrectly, to bear a great similitude, were 
undoubtedly united in a sodality or confraternity. They had ad- 
mitted into their association none but those who had been duly 
chosen, and reserved to themselves the power of rejecting those 
whom they did not deem worthy of a participation in their rites ; 
they had ceremonies of initiation ; they adopted secret methods of 
recognition ; and in many other ways secured the isolation of an 
exclusive society. They were in every respect a confraternity, and 
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their organization bore a very striking resemblance to that of the 
modern Freemasons. And hence it is that some writers have pro- 
fessed to find in these religious Mysteries of the ancient pagans an 
origin to which they might trace the Masonic Institution. But the 
hypothesis is untenable, because these religious associations had no 
connection with architecture or the art of building. Freemasonry, 
which always has been either an opcrative art or been closely con- 
nected with it, could not, by any possible contingency, have derived 
its origin from what was a wholly religious association. _ 

The Society of Dionysiac Artificers, who flourished in Asia 
Minor, did indeed unite with the observance of the Mysteries of 
Dionysus the practice of architecture. Hence the compiler of Law- 
rie’'s /Yzstory of Masonry has pretended to trace the origin of our 
modern system to the connection of the Pagan Dionysiacs with the 
Jewish builders at the construction of King Solomon’s Temple. 
There would be a great deal of plausibility in this theory, if it could 
be proved that the Dionysiacs as architects were contemporane- 
ous with Hiram of Tyre and Solomon of Israel. But unfortu- 
nately the authentic annals of chronology prove that they were only 
known as builders of temples, palaces, and theaters about seven 
hundred years after the era of the building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. 

So, too, of the Essenes, we may say that the doctrine can not be 
sustained which attributes to them the continuation and preserva- 
tion of the Masonry of the Temple builders, and which assigns to 
them the origin of the modern Speculative system. Leaving out 
of the question the fact that it 1s impossible to account for the lapse 
of time which occurred between the construction of the Temple and 
the first appearance of the Essenes, about the cra of the Maccabces, 
we mect with the insurmountable objection that the Essenian sect 
was wholly unconnected with architecture. 

So, too, of all the other schemes of tracing Masonry to the 
Druids, the Pythagorcans, or .the Rosicrucians, we always have the 
invincible obstacle in our way, that all of these were associations 
not devoted to, nor pursuing the artof building. It 1s impossible to 
trace the origin of a fraternity of working Masons, all of whose 
ideas, principles, pursuits, usages, and customs prominently and ex- 
clusively connected them with the cultivation of architecture and 
the art of building, not theoretically but practically, to any other and 
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older sodality which knew nothing of architecture and whose mem- 
bers never were engaged in the construction of edifices. 

But if we should discover in long-past time a sodality, whose 
members were builders and who were congregated together for the 
purpose of pursuing their professional labors, in a society which 
partook of the main features of a modern guild, we should be en- 
couraged to make the inquiry whether such a sodality may not have 
given birth, and suggested form, to the medizval associations of 
Opcrative Masons, from whom afterward sprang, in direct succes- 
sion, the Speculative Masons of the 18th century. 

Now just such a sodality will be found in the Roman Colleges 
of Artificers—the Collegza Fabrorum—which are said to have been 
instituted by Numa, the successor of Romulus, and, therefore, the 
second king of Rome. 

That the establishment of these colleges of workmen of various 
crafts was one of the numerous reforms instituted by Numa, among 
his subjects, is a fact that has not been denied by historians. The 
evidence of the existence of these colleges in the later days of the 
empire and of their dispersion into various provinces, is attested by 
numerous inscriptions in votive tablets and other monuments that 
remain to the present day. 

The important relation which it is supposed that the Roman 
colleges bore to medieval stonemasonry, makes it proper that 
something more than a mere glance should be given at the his- 
tory of their origin and progress as well as at their character and 
design. 

Of Numa himself, a few words may be said. He was undoubt- 
edly one of those great reformers who, like Confucius, Moses, Bud- 
dha, and Zoroaster, have sprung up at different periods in the world’s 
history and have changed the character and the religion of the people 
among whom they lived and placed them on the first steps of the 
march of civilization. That such was the career of Numa, is testi- 
fied by the fact that he so transformed the military disorder of the 
heterogeneous multitude that had beéh left by Romulus, into the 
orderly arrangements of a well-regulated municipality, that, as Livy 
says, that which the neighboring nations had hitherto called a camp, 
they now began to designate as a city. 

Numa, who was a native of Cures, a considerable city of the 
Sabines, was, on account of his nationality, selected, through the 
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influence of the Sabine population of Rome, to succeed Romulus, 
and was called to the throne, according to the generally received 
chronology, 686 years before the Christian era. 

Having borne in his private life the character of a wise and just 
man, with no distinction as a warrior, he cultivated, when he assumed 
the rcins of government, all the virtues of peace. He found the 
Romans a gross and almost barbarous people. He refined their 
manners, purified their religion, built temples, instituted festivals, 
and established a regular order of priesthood. 

As Plutarch says, the most admirable of all his institutions was 
his distribution of the citizens according to their various arts and 
trades. Before his accession to the throne, the different craftsmen 
had been confusedly mixed up with the heterogencous Roman and 
Sabine population, and had no laws or regulations to maintain their 
rights or to secure their skill from the rivalry of inexpericnced 
charlatans. 

But Numa divided the several trades into distinct and inde- 
pendent companies, which were designated as Col/egza or colleges. 
Plutarch names but eight of these colleges, namely : musicians, gold- 
smiths, masons, dyers, shoemakers, tanners, braziers, and potters, 
but he adds that the other artificers were also divided into companies, 
so that the exact number of colleges that were instituted by Numa 
cannot be learned from the authority of Plutarch. If we suppose 
that the other artificers alluded to by him comprehended all the re- 
maining crafts, which were united in another college, which was 
afterward developed into new societics, the whole number which, 
according to Plutarch, were originally instituted by Numa would 
amount to nine. 

But as, besides the Codlegza, such as those of the augurs and 
priests which were specially established by legal authority, there were 
many others formed by the voluntary association of individuals, the 
number of the colleges of handicraftsmen became in the later days 
of the republic, and especially of the Empire, greatly increased. 

There were, among the Greeks, sodalities or fraternities which 
they called cfazrezaz. They were established by Solon, and Gaius 
thinks that the Roman colleges borrowed some of their regulations 
from them. But this could not have been the case in reference to 
any regulations established by Numa, since Solon lived about a cen- 
tury after him. The Greck efazrezaz were, however, not confined to 
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craftsmen but, according to the law of Solon, cited by Gaius,’ they 
comprehended brethren assembled for sacrifices, or sailors, or peo- 
ple who lived together and used the same sepulcher for burial, or 
who were companions of the same society, or who, inhabiting the 
same place, were united in the pursuit of any business, which last 
division might be supposed to refer to workmen of the same craft. 
All of these were permitted to make regulations for their own 
government, provided they were not forbidden by the laws of the 
state. 

Among the Romans a college generally signified any association 
which, being permitted by the state and recognized as an independ- 
cnt association, devoted itself to some determined object. 

Its recognition by the state gave to the college the character of 
a legal personage, such as is now called a corporation. 

If we examine the laws which were made for the establishment 
and the government of the colleges, we shall be impressed with 
their similarity to those which have always existed among the Ma- 
sonic Lodges, both Operative and Speculative. The identity of reg- 
ulations are amply sufficient to warrant us in believing that the reg- 
ulations of the one were derived from, or at least had been suggested 
by, the other. 

The laws and usages by which the workmen at the Temple of 
King Solomon were distributed into classes and regulated, which 
have been given by Masonic historians, and by none more exten- 
sively than by Dr. Oliver, are all supposititious and apocryphal; but 
those that describe the government of the Roman colleges or guilds 
of craftsmen have been recorded by various historians, and espe- 
cially in the different codes of the Roman law and have, therefore, all 
the character and value of authenticity. Whatever conclusions we 
may think proper to deduce in connecting these colleges with the 
modern Masonic guilds, must of course be judged according to their 
logical weight, but the facts on which these conclusions are based 
are patent and have an authentic record. 

It was required by the Roman law that a college should not con- 
sist of less than three members. It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that a Lodge can not be composed of less than three Masons. 
As in Freemasonry there are “regular Lodges” which have been 
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established by competent authority, and ‘clandestine Lodges” which 
have been organized without such authority, and whose members are 
subject to the severest Masonic penalties, so there were legal col- 
leges— Collcegia lecz¢ta—which were formed by authority of the gov- 
ernment—and illegal colleges—Collegta ztlltceta—which assembled 
under no color of law and which were strictly prohibited. 

Illicit colleges, says Ulpian,’ are forbidden, under the same pen- 
alties as are adjudged to men violating public places or temples; 
and Marcian? says that they must be dissolved by virtue of the de- 
crees of the Senate, but their members when they separate are per- 
mitted to divide the common property. 

According to the Justinian code, no college of any kind was 
permitted to assemble unless by an act of the Senate, or a decree of 
the empcror.° : 

Each college was permitted to make its own internal regula- 
tions, provided that they were not in contravention of the laws of 
the state. The regulations were proposed by the officers, and after 
due deliberation adopted or rejected by a vote of the members, in 
which a majority ruled. 

The members of a college (sodales), says Gaius,* were permitted 
to make their own regulations if they did not contravene the public 
law ; and he shows that the same privilege was granted by Solon to 
the Greek efazrezaz or fraternities. 

The colleges had also the right of electing their officers, and of 
receiving members by a vote of the body on their application. The 
applicants for admission were required to be freemen ; but the Jus- 
tinian code permitted slaves to be received into a college if it was 
done with the consent of the Domznz or Masters ; but not otherwise, 
under a penalty of one hundred pieces of gold to be inflicted on the 
Curatores or Wardens.° 

As in the medizval Lodges of Freemasons we find that distin- 
guished persons not belonging to the Craft were sometimes admitted, 
so a similar usage prevailed in the Roman colleges. To them the 
law had granted the privilege of selecting from the most honorable 
of the Roman families, persons who were not connected with the 
Craft, as patrons and honorary members. That they exercised this 
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privilege is evident from inscriptions and some remaining lists of 
members.’ 

We have also the authority on this point of Pliny, who in his 
correspondence when he was governor of Bithynia with the Emperor 
Trajan, shows by implication that it was the usage of the colleges 
of builders to admit non-professional persons into their guild. A 
conflagration having destroyed a great part of the city of Nico- 
media, Pliny applied to the Emperor for permission to establish a 
College of Workmen—coLLEGIUM FABRORUM, to consist of one 
hundred and fifty men; and knowing that it was the custom in 
these colleges to admit persons who were not of the Craft, he 
adds: ‘I will take care that no one not a workman shall be received 
among them, and that they shall not abuse the privileges conceded 
to them by their establishment.” * 

EXach college had also its arca, or common chest, in which the 
funds of the guild were kept. These funds were collected from the 
monthly contributions of the members, and were, of course, devoted 
to defraying the expenses of the college. At a later pcriod when 
these socicties, or sodalities, had become objects of suspicion to the 
vovernment, in consequence of their sometimes engaging in politi- 
cal intrigues, they were forbidden to assemble. But there is a de- 
cree of the Emperor Severus, cited by Marcianus, which, while it 
forbids the governors of provinces to permit COLLEGIA SODALITIA 
or confraternitics, even of soldicrs, in the camps, yet allows the 
poorcr soldiers to make a monthly contribution in a common 
chest, provided they did not mect more than once a month, lest 
under this pretext they should form an illicit college. The per- 
mission thus given to make monthly contributions (what in modern 
Freemasonry we should call ‘monthly dues”) was most probably 
derived from the custom long before practiced by the Colleges of 
Workmen. 

The members of the colleges were exempt by Constantine from 
the performance of public duties; but this exemption appears to 
have applied to all craftsmen as well as to those who were united in 
corporations. And the reason assigned was that they might have 
better opportunities of acquiring skill in their professions or trades 
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and of imparting it to their children. And therefore this immunity 
from public employments was confined in the colleges to those 
members who were really craftsmen, and in the code of Theodosius’ 
it was expressly declared that this immunity should not be granted 
promiscuously to all who had been received in the colleges, but only 
to the craftsmen. Patrons and honorary members were not to be 
included in the exemption. 

The mectings of a college were held in a secluded hall called a 
Curva, which was the name originally given to the Senate-house, 
but afterward came to signify any building in which societies met 
for the transaction of business or for the performance of religious 
rites. Each of these corporations, says Smith, had its common 
hall, called Czrza, in which the citizens met for rcligious and other 
purposes.? In the old inscriptions we frequently meet with this word 
in connection with a college, as the Curza Saleorum, or the Hall of 
the College of the Priests of Mars, and Cuvza Dendrophororum, 
or the Hall of the College of Woodcutters.’ Krause says that they 
sometimes met in private houscs. He does not give his authority 
for this statement, but it was probably in cases where the college was 
too poor to afford the expense of owning or hiring a common hall 
or Curva. 

Officers were elected by the members to preside or to perform 
other duties in the college. There seems to have been some varicty 
at different periods and under different circumstances in the titles of 
these officers. 

The officer who presided was called the Magzster or Master. It 
would seem that in some of the Iegionary colleges he was called the 
Profectus or Prefect. In the Justinian code he is styled the Cz- 
rator.4 

Corresponding in some sense to our Masonic Wardens were the 
Decuriones, whose number was not however confined to two. Ina 
list of the officers and members of a college, which has been pre- 
served and which is given by Muratori, there are seven Decurzones. 

A Decurzo denoted, as the word imports among the Romans, 


1“ Cod. Theodos. de excus. Artificum,” lib. v., § 12. 

#« Dict. Greek and Roman Antiq.,” citing Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ii., 23. 

’ This was one of the original colleges of Numa. There is some dispute about their 
occupation ; but the one given above is the most plausible. 

4 Digest,” lib. xlvii., tit. xxii., § 2. 
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one who commanded or ruled over ten men. Flence Dr. Krause 
supposes that the members of a college were divided into sections 
of about ten, over each of which a Decurzo presided. It will be 
remembered that Sir Christopher Wren states in the Parentalza, 
while describing the regulations that prevailed among the Traveling 
Freemasons of the Middle Ages, that “the members lived in a 
camp of huts reared beside the building on which they were em- 
ployed ; that a surveyor or Master presided over and directed the 
whole ; and that every tenth man was called a Warden and over- 
looked those who were under his charge.” This is at least a coinci- 
dence, and it may give some color to the hypothesis of Krause, 
that the Decurzones of the Roman colleges presided over sections of 
ten men. 

Reference has been made to a list of the officers of a college, 
which has been preserved by the celebrated Italian antiquary, Mu- 
ratori, in his work on inscriptions. Similar lists are to be found in 
the works of Gruter, who has made the best collection of ancient 
inscriptions. 

These lists, hike those published at this day by the Masonic 
Lodges, were intended to preserve the names of the officers and 
members for the information of the government. 

In the list published by Muratori we find the following names 
and titles of officers, which will give us a very good idea of the 
manner in which the internal government of a Roman College of 
Artificers was regulated. 

In this list first appears the names of fifteen Patrons, who, as 
has already been said, were not craftsmen. The last of these is 
called the Lzsellartus of the college. “ 

There is some difficulty in coming to an exact understanding of 
the meaning of this word. A dzsellz2m was a double scat—a seat 
capable of holding two—as Hesychius calls it, ‘‘a distinguished and 
splendid seat,” remarkable for its size and grandeur. It might be 
compared to the ‘Oriental chair” appropriated to the use of the 
Worshipful Master in our modern Lodges. It was, in short, a 
chair of state, capable of holding two persons; though it is evident, 
from several specimens which were found at Pompeii and which 
were accompanied by a single footstool, that it was occupied only by 
one. These chairs were used in the theaters and other public places 
at Rome and in the provinces as seats of honor. The privilege of 
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occupying a ézse//7um was granted as an honor by a decree of the 
Senate or an edict of the emperor, and the person to whom the 
privilege was granted was called a Lzsellarzus. 

Its form was like that of a modern ottoman, but larger and 
higher, and there was also astool or suppedancum, on which the feet 
rested. 

Krause says that some of the colleges had several LzseHarez 
among their members, and he thinks the word is equivalent to hon- 
orary member. [But as the Patrons were generally persons of wealth 
and distinction, selected by the college to defend and promote its 
interests, it 1s not hkely that of the fifteen named in Muratori’s list 
only one should have been elected an honorary member. But as the 
privilege of a Lzsellarius was a dignity conferred as an honor on 
certain persons, it is more probable that of the fifteen the last one 
only had arrived at this honor, and that the record of it was made in 
the list, just as in the present day titles are appended to the names 
of persons in catalogues. 

The next officers mentioned in this list are seven Decursones. 
Then follow the names of the following officers: An //aruspex, a 
Soothsayer and Diviner, who may be considered as cquivalent to our 
modern chaplain, and whose duty it was to attend to the sacrifices 
and conduct the religious services of the college; a Medzcus, or Phy- 
sician ; a Scrzda Perpetuus, or Permanent Secretary, and a Scrzéa, 
or Secretary. Against the names of two of the members is written 
the word tunes, or exempt, to show that for some reason, not 
explained, these members were relieved from the payment of the 
monthly contribution. 

In this list no title of AZagzster or Mastcr appears. The same oc- 
curs In an inscription on a marble plinth, which has been preserved 
by Gruter. It is dedicated on the front side by the College of Car- 
penters (Collegtum Fabrorum Tipgnartorum) to the Empcror M. 
Aurelius Antoninus. On the other side are forty names, many of 
which have the title affixed of /Zoxoratus, or Tlonorary. The last six 
names have the title of Scrzéa, or Sceretary, attached to each ; hence 
Krause thinks it probable that each Decurza, or section of ten men, 
had its Master, who was a Decuyrzo, its Secretary and its Patron, 
and, besides, 1ts own property, obtained from bequests or donations. 

If this be true, a college would not appear to have been a single 
lodge, but rather an aggregation of lodges. The medizval divis- 
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ion, described by Wren, where in a building the workmen were 
divided into tens, cach having its own warden, would precisely meet 
this ancient condition of the Decurza. 

In the time of the Empire, when the government began to be 
suspicious of the revolutionary tendencies of the craftsmen, care was 
taken to place officers over the colleges who might havea control of 
their arts. These officers differed at different times and in different 
places. Sometimes he was called a Procurator, or Superintendent ; 
sometimes a Pr@eposttus, or Overseer, and somctimes a Prefectus, 
or Prefect. In fact, the legionary colleges, which accompanied 
the legions and which were principally concerned in the fabrication 
of weapons, as armorers and smiths, had an officer over them who 
was called the Prefectus Fabrum, or Prefect of the Workmen. 

But originally the title of AZagzster, or Master, was applied to 
him who was over the Decurzones, and who controlled all the acts, 
the labors, and the hours of rest of the members of the college, as 
well as their sacrifices and other religious ceremonies. There is 
abundant evidence of this in the inscriptions, and from them also we 
learn that the Master was chosen annually, and afterward with all 
the other officers quinqucnnially. But somctimes he was elected 
for life, a custom that was observed at a long subsequent period by 
the I'rench Lodges, whose Venerables were chosen ad vitam. 

Thus we mect with such inscriptions as Wagz¢ster qguenguennatis 
Collectum Fabrorum Tignariorum and Magister guinguennatts 
Collegium Aurificum, that is, Quinquennial Master of the College 
of Carpenters and Quinquennial Master of the College of Gold- 
smiths. Sertorius also refers to certain peculiar powers of the 
Magister Collegium, or Master of the College. There can be no 
doubt that this was a well-recognized title of the presiding officer of 
those sodalitics. 

But the Patrons, who were selected from the most wealthy and 
influential families of Rome, and who were not craftsmen, seemed 
to have exercised very important powers. Chosen that they might 
protect the interests of the society, no regulation was enacted, no 
contracts were made, and no work undertaken without their sanc- 
tion. The kings, prelates, and nobles so often recorded as Grand 
Masters by Dr. Anderson in his history of early English Masonry, 
may very well be supposed to correspond in position and duties to 
these Patrons of the Roman Colleges. 
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Dr. Krause thus describes the internal organization of these col- 
leges: 

‘It was only the Masters who could undertake any work. The 
members of the Decurze (or sections) who corresponded to the Fel- 
low Crafts of the present day, worked under them ; and under these 
and under the Masters, were the 4/222 or Apprentices, who were 
still being instructed in the schools (attached to the college) and 
whose names, as they were not yct members of the college, are not 
mentioned in any of the Inscriptions.” ? 

That there was a distinction of ranks among the members of a 
college is very evident from several of the inscriptions, and from 
passages in the codes. It is, besides, in the nature of things that in 
every trade or craft there should be some well skilled and experienced 
in the Mystery, who will take the highest place; others with less 
knowledge who must be subordinate to these; and finally scholars 
or apprentices who are only beginning to learn the principles of their 
art. Asin the Lodges of Operative Masons, in the Middle Ages, 
there were Masters, Journcymen, and Apprentices, so must there 
have been in the colleges of Rome, a similar division of ranks. 

The passage in the Justinian code, already referred to, provides 
that slaves could be received in the colleges only with the consent 
of their masters; if received without this consent the Curator or 
Master of the College was liable to a penalty of one hundred 
pieces of gold. This would indicate that in the Roman colleges, 
the distinction of bond and free, so much insisted on in the modern 
Masonic system, was not recognized among the craftsmen of Rome. 
But it must be remembered that among the Romans, a condition of 
servitude did not always imply the debasement of ignorance. Slaves 
were sometimes instructed in literature and the liberal arts, and 
many of them were employed in trade and in various handicrafts. 
It was these last who were to be conditionally admitted into the 
Colleges of Artificers. 

It is evident that with the prosecution of their craft, the mem- 
bers of the colleges connected the observance of certain religious 
rites. In the list from Muratori, heretofore cited, it is seen that 
among the officers designated was a Haruspex or Sacrificer. This 
semi-religious character, first introduced in their establishment by 


1 Krause, ‘‘ Kunsturkunden,” iv., 165. 
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the pious Numa, continued to prevail to the latest days of the Em- 
pire. It was in the spirit of paganism, which connected the trans- 
action of all private as well as public business with sacrificial rites. 

Flence every college had its patron dcity, which was called its 
Gentus, under whose divine protection it was placed. The Cuvza, 
or hall of the college, was often built in the near vicinity of the tem- 
ple of this god, and meetings of the guild were sometimes held in 
the body of the temple. Sacrifices were offered to him; festival 
days were kept in his honor, and were often cclebrated by public 
processions. Among the paintings discovered at Pompeii is one that 
represents a proccssion of the College of Carpenters. 

Krause gives ample proof that the Colleges of Arrtificers made 
use of symbols derived from the implements and the usages of their 
craft. We nced not be surprised at this, for the symbolic idea was, 
as we know, largely cultivated by the ancients. Their mythology, 
which was their religion, was made up out of a great system of sym- 
bolism. Sabaism, their first worship, was altogether symbolic, and 
out of their primitive adoration of the simple forces of nature, by 
degrees and with the advancement of civilization was developed a 
multiplicity of deities, every one of which could be traced for his 
origin to the impersonation of a symbol. It would, indeed, be 
strange if, with such an education, the various craftsmen had failed 
to have imbued their trades with that same symbolic spint which 
was infused into all their religious rites and their public and private 
acts. 

But it is interesting to trace, as I think we may, the architectural 
symbolism of the mediseval builders to influences which were ex- 
erted upon them by the old builders of Rome, and which they in 
turn communicated to their successors, the Speculative Masons of 
the 18th, and perhaps the 17th century. 

This is, I think, one of the most important links in the chain 
that connects the Roman colleges with modern Freemasonry. 
Nothing of the kind can be adduced by those who would trace the 
latter institution to a Jewish or Patriarchal source. The Jews were 
not an «wsthetic people. They rejected as vainly superstitious the 
use of painting and sculpture in their worship. 

Though we find among them a few symbols of the simplest kind, 
symbolism was not cultivated by them as an intellectual science. 
Christian iconography, which succeeded the Jewish and the Pagan, 
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has been more indebted for its eminently symbolic character to the 
latter than to the former influences. 

It is the same with the symbolism that has always been cultivated 
in Masonry, both in its Operative and in its Speculative form. It 
has been indebted for its warmth and beauty rather to the Roman 
colleges than to the Jewish Temple. 

The most important of these colleges in the present inquiry were 
the Collegia Fabrorum, which has generally been translated the 
Colleges of Artificers. 

The word /adéer, in the Latin language, means generally one 
who works in any material, but the signification is limited by some 
adjoining word. Thus fader tzgnar7us meant a carpenter, faber 
Jerrarius a blacksmith, fader aurarzus a goldsmith, and so on. 
But it was very generally used to designate one who was employed 
in building—a stone-cuttcr or mason. 

We meet in Gruter, and elsewhere, with many inscriptions in 
which the word can only bear this meaning. In the passage above 
cited from Pliny, we see that when he asks the imperial consent to 
establish a socicty of artisans to reconstruct the burned edifices of 
Nicomedia, for which purpose builders only could be of use, he calls 
the desired society a Collegeum Fabrorum, which may be fairly in- 
terpreted a College or Guild of Masons. 

There were, of course, colleges of other trades, such as the Co/- 
legtum Pistorum, or College of Bakers, the Collegzum Sutorum, or 
College of Shoemakers, of whom a votive tablet was found at Osma 
in Castile,’ and many others. But, as Dalloway says, the Faérz 
were “workmen who were cmployed in any kind of construction 
and were subject to the laws of Numa Pompilius.”? 

It is to these Coflegia Fabrorum, or Roman guilds of Masons 
or Builders, that Dr. Krause, whose opinion on this subject I adopt 
with some modifications, has sought to trace the origin of the Medi- 
seval corporations of stonemasons and the more recent Lodges of 
Freemasons. 

In concluding this survey of the character and internal organiza- 
tion of these Roman colleges, the prototypes of the modern Ma- 
sonic guilds, it will not be inappropriate to cite the language on this 


1Don Cean-Bermudez, ‘‘ Sumario de las Antiguedas KRomanas que hay in Espafia,” 
Madrid, 1832, p. 179. 
2“ Mastcr and Freemason,” p. 400. 
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subject of the latest and most classical writcrs on the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome. The following brief description is taken from 
Guhl and Komer's able work on Zhe Life of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

‘“ Mechanics guilds (Col/egza Opzpzum) existed at an early period, 
their origin being traced back to King Numa. They were nine in 
number, viz., pipers, carpenters, goldsmiths, dyers, leather-workers, 
tanners, smiths, and potters, and another guild combining, at first, 
all the remaining handicrafts, which afterward developed into new, 
separate societics. Amongst thesc later guilds, frequently mentioned 
in inscriptions, we name the goldsmiths, bakers, purple-dyers, pig- 
dealers, sailors, ferry-men, physicians, etc. They had their separate 
inns (curza, schola), their statutes and rules of reception and expul- 
sion of members, thcir collective and individual privileges, their laws 
of mutual protection and their widows’ fund, not unlike the medi- 
weval guilds. There was, however, no compulsion to join a guild. 
In consequence, there was much competition from freedmen—for- 
cign, particularly Greck, workmen who settled in Rome, as also 
from the domestic slaves who supplied the wants of the large fami- 
lies—reasons enough to prevent the trades from acquiring much 
importance. 

“They had, however, their time-honored customs, consisting of 
sacrifices and festive gatherings at their inns, on which occasions 
their banners (vexz//a2) and emblems were carried about the streets 
in procession. A wall-painting at Pompeii is most likely intended 
as an illustration of a carpenters’ procession. A large wooden tray 
( ferculum) surmounted by a decorated baldachin is being carried on 
the shoulders of young workmen. On the tray stands a carpen- 
ter’s bench in miniature, with two men at their work, the figure of 
Dedalus being seen in the foreground.” 

In reading this brief description, the principal details of which 
have already been given in our preceding pages, the reader can 
hardly fail to be struck with the far closer resemblance the usages of 
Freemasonry bear to those Roman colleges or guilds, than they do 
those of the Jewish workmen at the Temple, as we learn them from 
the very imperfect and unsatisfactory allusions contained in the Bible 
or in the Axtzguztzes of Josephus. One can hardly fail to see that 


1 Hueffer’s Translation from third German edition, New York, 1875, p. 519. 
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the derivation of Masonry from the former is a far more reasonable 
hypothesis than a derivation from the latter. 

Though but indirectly and remotely connected with this subjcct, 
one fact may be mentioned that shows how much the spirit of the 
guild organization, itself the spint of Freemasonry, had imbued the 
common life of the Romans. 

The benefit societies of the present day, which are said to be and 
most probably are but coarse imitations of the Masonic Lodges, 
were not unknown to the ancient Romans. They had their burial- 
clubs, called Collegza Tenuzrom, the \iteral meaning of which is 
Guilds of the Poor. They were, as their name imports, societies 
formed by the poorer classes, from whose funds, derived from annual 
contributions, the expenses of the burial of a member were defrayed 
and a certain sum was paid to the surviving family.’ 

Having shown that there existed among the Romans guild-like 
associations of craftsmen, presenting a very close resemblance in 
their usages and purposes to the guilds or corporations of Stone- 
masons of the Middle Agcs, who are admitted to have been the 
predecessors of the Speculative [*reemasons of the 18th century and 
of the present day, the further connection of these two institutions 
can be identified only by tracing the progress of the Roman colleges 
from thcir rise in the reign of Numa, to their dissolution at the time 
of the decline and fall of the Empire, and their absorption into the 
architectural associations which sprang up in those parts of Europe 
which had once been Roman provinces. 

The inquiry into this difficult but interesting topic must be the 
appropriate subject of the following chapter. 


1 Hueffer's Translation from third German edition, New York, 1875, p- 591. 


CHAPTER III 
GROWTH OF THE ROMAN COLLEGES 


T has been shown in the preccding chapter that 
Numa, in his sagacious efforts to improve the 
civilization of the early Romans, and to recon- 
cile the heterogeneous elements of which the 
population was composcd had instituted colleges 
or guilds of mechanics. 

I do not intend to complicate this question 
by any reference to the theory of Nicbuhr and his disciples who have 
ignored the existence of any true history at that period, but who 
deem every theory connected with regal Rome as merely mythical 
and traditionary. I content myself with the fact that when Roman 
history began to present itself undcr the authentic form of records, 
the pre-existence of these guilds was fully recognized. It is suffi- 
cient for the present purpose to accept the generally received opin- 
ion, and while it is not denied that in primitive Rome such guild- 
formations prevailed, we may safcly attribute thcir origin to some 
early reformer, who may be represented by the name of Numa as 
well as by any other. | 

In treating the subject of the rise and progress of these colleges 
or guilds, I shall pursue the course of Roman history as it has been 
gencrally received by scholars. As we advance to later times we 
shall find ourselves amply fortified by the contemporaneous author- 
ity of classical writers, and by numerous monuments and inscriptions. 
Iexcept the mere question whether they were first established by 
Numa or by somebody clse, in what Niebuhr would call prehistoric 
Rome—a question of but little or no importance in reference to 
their connection with the mediazval guilds—there is no statement 
concerning them that is not a part of authentic history. 

It has therefore been proved that these colleges were guild-like 
in their organization ; that they had all the legal rights of a corpora- 


tion; that they elected their own members ; that they were governed 
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by certain officers chosen by the votes of the society ; that they were 
supported by monthly contributions; that they had a guild-chest or 
common fund, which was the property of the corporation ; that they 
had a tutelary deity, in honor of whom they performed religious 
rites; that they had honorary members not bclonging to the Craft, 
who, as patrons of the colleges, and being selected from the wealth- 
iest and most influential families of the Republic or the Empire, 
protected their interests ; and finally, that they had, like our modern 
corporations, laws, regulations, usages, and a jurisdiction which 
were all sanctioned by the authority of the state. 

In tracing the progress of the Colleges of Artificers, through the 
reigns of the seven kings, the long period of the Republic and the 
rise and fall of the Empire, we need not dwell upon the age of 
Romulus. Though the narrative of his reign was accepted as au- 
thentic by Dionysius and Plutarch, by Livy and Cicero, the in- 
credulity of modern scholars, stimulated by their researches, has led 
to the very general opinion that the first of the Roman kings was a 
mythical personage, and that his history was founded, as Nicbuhr 
says, on a heroic lay. Yet cven he admits that portions of the nar- 
rative are to be accepted as matters of fact. Made up as it has been 
of traditions, which were believed from the earliest periods, the rcign 
and the character of Romulus may be considered as an exposition of 
that of the time in which he is supposed to have lived. 

From these traditions we learn that he was, as the founder of an 
empire might well be supposcd to be, a warlike king, who was en- 
gaged in constant contests with the inhabitants of neighboring and 
rival citics. Though claimed to have been a legislator of the high- 
est order, who exercised his skill in the organization of a new state, 
the necessity of defending his territory from aggression and of in- 
creasing its limits, gave him but little opportunity or inclination to 
cultivate the arts of peace. 

He is said to have created those religious institutions of the 
Romans, which were afterward developed into greater matur- 
ity by Numa and some of his successors. But he discouraged the 
cultivation of the arts, and interdicted the citizens from the practice 
of all mechanical and sedentary trades, which were left to forcign- 
ers and slaves, while the free Romans were confined to agricultural 
labors and warlike pursuits. 

His successor, Numa, was, on the contrary, distinguished for his 
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pacific character. During his long reign of forty-three years, the 
state over which he ruled enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of peace. 
There were no domestic dissensions and no foreign wars. He was 
not only a king but a philosopher, and by an anachronism which Nie- 
buhr attempts, but vainly, to explain, he was considered as a disciple 
of the sage Pythagoras. He established the religious institutes 
and pontifical regulations, whose cruder form had been attributed 
to Romulus; he built several temples, especially that of Janus; he 
reformed the calendar; instituted public markets and festivals; en- 
couraged the pursuit of agriculture and the mechanic arts; and cre- 
ated the brotherhoods or corporations of the trades and handicrafts- 
men, which continued to exist through the whole history of the 
}koman state under the name which he had originally given them 
of Colleges of Artificers. 

Tullus Hostilius was the successor and the contrast of Numa. 
He was a warlike monarch, and his reign was marked by a series of 
military successes. He was not, like his predecessor, of a religious 
turn of mind, and it was only in moments of trepidation, says Livy,’ 
that he made vows to build temples or had recourse to expiatory 
sacrificial rites. P1eineccius? thinks it probable that he abolished 
the craft associations which had been instituted by Numa, because 
they were calculated to divert the citizens from military pursuits and 
to deprive him of the services of active soldiers. 

Ancus Martius, the fourth king, was the grandson of Numa. 
Fle revived the institutions of his grandfather and brought the 
Romans back from the warlike habits of the previous reign to a 
cultivation of the arts of peace. With this view he caused the sacred 
institutes of Numa to be written out by the Pontifex Maximus 
upon tablets and to be exhibited to the inspection of the public.* 
Under his reign, the colleges must have revived from the oppression 
they had experienced under his predecessor. 

The history of the next king, Tarquinius Priscus, if we are to 
judge from the legends upon which it is founded, afford no reason 
for believing that his reign was unfavorable to the craft associations. 
IIe is said to have been a patron of architecture and of a construc- 
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2 Te Collegiis et corporibus opificum.” 
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tive character. He is said to have adorned the Forum, to have formed 
the Circus Maximus, to have constructed the C/oace or sewers, to 
have laid the foundations of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and 
to have built a stone wall around the city. All these labors would 
have required the aid of architects and builders, and we suppose that 
the corporations or colleges of these craftsmen were encouraged by 
a monarch so well disposed to the cultivation of the arts of con- 
struction. 

Servius Tullius, the sixth king, has had the reputation of a re- 
former. He was the first to make a census of the people, and to dis- 
tribute them into classes. 

Florus says that he made the division in curiae and colleges, and 
that things were so ordered that all distinctions of property, station, 
age, occupation, and office must have been well marked. In this 
reign the colleges and craftsmen took a recognized position among 
the classes of the community. 

Tarquinius Superbus, the last of the race of Roman kings, whose 
name has been stained by the record of his tyranny, was the enemy 
of the people. His life was that of a despot. He surrounded him- 
self with a body-guard to protect his person ; he prohibited all assem- 
blies of the people either in the country or in the city, so that no 
opportunity might be afforded them of consulting on the affairs of 
the state ; he occupied them in forced labors for the construction of 
the sewers and the completion of the Circus; he repealed all the 
popular laws of his predecessor ; abolished the equitable distribution 
into classes which had been made by the census ; and suppressed the 
colleges and craft sodalitics. As the natural and expected result of 
this oppressive course, the people rose to the assertion of their lib- 
erties. Tarquin and his family were perpetually banished, the mon- 
archy ceased to exist, and the republic rose on its ruins. 

For a time after the expulsion of the King the Patricians ruled 
over the Plebeians witha hand not always light. Dissensions sprang 
up between the oppressors and the oppressed, and the Colleges of 
Artificers became a subject of suspicion and dislike to the former 
class, because as these associations were wholly made up out of the 
latter, they were supposed to be the fomenters of discontent and 
bodies in which seditious factions would be nourished. 

Nevertheless, one of the first acts of the Consular government 
was to re-establish the mild and bencficent laws of Servius Tullius, 
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and to permit the free assemblage of the people, whence resulted the 
restoration of the colleges. 

The severity of a famine which occurred in the Year of the 
City 276, is attributed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus to the fact that 
the number of women, children, slaves, and handicraftsmen who 
were unproductive classes, was three times greatcr than that of the 
citizens who were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Though history, such as it was at that time, is silent on the 
subject, yet it must be evident that the continual discords for many 
of the early years of the Republic, between the Patricians and the 
Plebcians, must have seriously affected the interests of the Colleges 
of Artificers and secured to them only intermittent periods of spas- 
modic activity. 

But when the people had cxtorted from the Senate the Tribune- 
ship by which they became a part of the governing power, and the 
right of holding offices of honor and of entering the priesthood, the 
collegcs of handicraftsmen appear to have been more firmly estab- 
lished. The laws of the Twelve Tables, which were adopted in the 
Year of the City 302, confirmed their privileges, a decree which Gaius 
in his Commentary on these laws thinks was suggested by and copied 
from the decree of Solon in reference to similar associations among 
the Greeks. 

In the Year of the City 687, the Senate had suppressed the col- 
leges, but eight years afterward they were restored by the Tribune 
Publius Clodius. 

From that time the Roman citizens began to pay much attention 
to the arts andto mechanics. But though the craftsmen were united 
in the Tribes and had the nght of voting, they were not highly re- 
spected and were not permitted to serve in the army except on ex- 
traordinary occasions, such as domestic seditions.’ 

Yet a great many new colleges were created, some by legal enact- 
ment and some by voluntary association. Such, for example, were 
the colleges of Ship Carpenters, of Smiths, and espccially the Co/- 
legia Structoram, or Colleges of Builders, who were the same as the 
Fabrit Cementari, or as it must be literally translated, the Stone- 
masons. 

But these guilds or Colleges of Artificers were not confined to 
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the city of Rome. They spread into the provinces and the munici- 
pal cities, or those which had been invested with the right of Roman 
citizenship. 

For a long time these corporations of workmen pursued a quiet 
and exemplary course, engaged in the lawful pursuit of the various 
trades and handicrafts. 

But the number in time greatly increased ; Clodius, the Tribune, 
in abrogating the decree of the Senate which had suppressed them, 
unfortunately had extended the privilege to slaves and foreigners of 
creating new colleges or of uniting with the old ones. Hence many 
of these sodalities gradually degenerated into factions and political 
clubs, and thus became dangerous to the state. 

In addition to this fault, the classical writers speak in terms of 
denunciation of the sumptuous feasts in which many of the col- 
leges indulged. They carried this species of dissipation to such an 
extent, that Varro complains that the extravagant banquets of the 
colleges had greatly enhanced the price of food at Rome. 

These follies were of gradual growth. The colleges continued 
to exercise their functions during the existence of the Republic, and 
were found in a flourishing condition at the advent of the Empire. 

It is not to be supposed that in a change of government from the 
simplicity of a democracy to the corruptions of a monarchy, based 
on a revolution, the faults of political intrigue and extravagant con- 
duct would not increase rather than abate. 

Hence we find the emperors generally opposed to the increase of 
these sodalities, and there are frequent decrees suspending or sup- 
pressing them. But it must be remarked that this opposition ap- 
pears to have been directed rather against the creation of new cor- 
porations than to the suppression of the old ones. 

To properly appreciate the true condition of the Roman Colleges 
of Workmen, we must advert to the fact that while there were a cer- 
tain number of them which had existed from the earliest period, 
being the continuation of the primitive system which had been es- 
tablished by Numa, and which had, except at intermittent periods 
of suspicion, been tolerated and even patronized by the government, 
there were many others which had sprung up in later times, and 
which were formed by the voluntary association of individuals. 

These bodies were for the most part the creation of political fac- 
tions, whose revolutionary designs were sought to be concealed in 
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the exclusiveness of secret consultations, or sometimes of less worthy 
craftsmen who, not having been admitted into the fellowship of the 
old colleges, were willing to set up a rivalry in business. 

Hence had arisen a distinction well recognized in the decrees of 
the Senate, or of the emperors, and constantly referred to in the 
various codes of Roman law. 

This distinction was into lawful and unlawful colleges, or, to use 
the legal terms, into Collegza liczta and Collegia zllicita. The vol- 
untary associations, to which allusion has just been made, were of 
the latter class. They were illicit or illegal colleges, and held a 
somewhat similar position to the old and lawful colleges that, in 
modern times, an unincorporated society does in its privileges and 
franchises to acorporation. The analogy goes so far at least as this, 
that the illicit colleges, like the unincorporated societies of the 
present day, had no recognition in law—in other words, possessed 
no rights which the law recognized. But, in another respect, the 
analogy fails. The illicit colleges were not only not recognized, 
but were actually discountenanced by the state, an interference to 
which our unincorporated associations are not subjected. If the 
law does not protect them, it does not persecute them. They are 
allowed, if guilty of no violation of the laws, to continue without 
let or hindrance. 

But this was not the happy lot of the illegal colleges. They 
were repeatedly denounced and suppressed by the state, which 
looked upon them always as associations of a dangerous character. 

It has been supposed that it was the policy of the Empire to de- 
stroy the corporations of craftsmen which had been originally insti- 
tuted by Numa, and decrees and laws have been quoted to prove 
the statement. If such had been the case, we should meet with an 
insurmountable difficulty in tracing back the corporations of build- 
ers of the Middle Ages, to the Roman colleges. The total and 
permanent suppression at any time of these, would naturally destroy 
the links of that chain of continuity which is absolutely necessary 
to identify the one with the other in the progress of history. 

But we can not find any evidence that the primitive colleges, 
and especially those of the builders, ever were suppressed. The de- 
crees of the Senate and of the emperors were directed against the 
new, and not against the old, associations of craftsmen. 

Thus Suctonius tells us that Julius Caesar abolished “ all colleges 
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except those which had been anciently constituted ;” the same author 
informs us that Augustus “ dissolved all colleges except the old and 
legitimate.” ? 

The same reservation is made in all references through the 
Digest of Justinian, to any decrecs or enactments which affected 
these corporations. It is only Collceta tlleczta against which the 
penalties of law are to be enforced. ‘It is permitted to assemble 
for religious purposes,” says the Digest, ‘‘ provided that by this the 
decree of the senate prohibiting illicit colleges is not contravened.” 
Ulpian says that “illicit colleges are forbidden under the same pen- 
alties as are adjudged to armed men who take possession of tem- 
ples or public places.” 

There was a very wholesome dread, both in the times of the re- 
public and under the .empcrors, of those illegal associations, volun- 
tarily assembled, too often for the promotion of factions or the en- 
couragement of political opinions which were dangerous to the state. 

When the greater part of the city of Nicomedia had been de- 
stroyed by fire, Pliny,” who was then the governor of Bithynia, ap- 
plied to Trajan for permission to organize for the purpose of re- 
building a College of Masons (Collegtume Fabrorum), which should 
not consist of more than one hundred and fifty artisans, and in 
which he would take care, by the exclusion of every person who 
was not a Mason, that the purposes of the new college should not 
be diverted into an improper direction. 

There is a good deal of suggestive history in this passage of 
Pliny’s letter to the Emperor. 

It indicates, in the first place, that it was not unusual to create 
new Colleges of Masons ?® for special purposes, which purposes being 
accomplished, the colleges were dissolved. Pliny would hardly have 
asked permission to perform an act of such importance, if it had 
not been sanctioned by previous custom. 

But this brings us very near to the similar custom of the Stone- 


1¢* Cuncta Collegia praetor antiquitus constituta distrexit ” and ‘‘ Collegia praetor an- 
tiqua et Icgitima dissolvit ” are the expressions of the Roman biographer. 

* See the 42d and 43d Epistles for the correspondence on this subject between Pliny 
and the Emperor Trajan. 

3T cannot hesitate to translate the words ‘‘ Collegium Fabrorum ” into the English 
‘College of Masons.” The whole tenor of the classical writings and especially the in- 
scriptions show that it was not usual to add to the generic word fader the distinctive one 
marmoriarius to show that he was a worker in stone or in marble. 
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masons in the Middle Ages, who, we know, were accustomed to 
create their temporary or especial Lodges of workmen, when any 
building was to be undertaken. We sce in this, if not a proof of 
the direct continuation of the medizval Masons from the Roman 
colleges (which Mr. Findel is unwilling to admit), at least a very ex- 
act imitation in an intcresting point, by the former of the customs 
of the latter. 

And in the next place, we learn from this epistle of Pliny that 
it was not unusual to admit into these colleges of workmen members 
who were not of the Craft, and that this was often done for an evil 
purpose. 

On this fact, indeed, was based the objection of the state to 
illicit colleges. Voluntary associations were often formed which, 
assuming the name and pretending to practice the professions of the 
regular colleges, consisted really, in great part, of non-operatives 
who met together in secret to concoct political and insurrectionary 
schemes. 

If the illicit colleges had confined themselves to a rivalry in 
work with the regular bodies, it is not likely that the state would 
have meddled with the contests between regular and irregular work- 
men, or, as in after times they were called, Freemasons and Cowans, 
Government does not at this day, in any country, interfere between 
constitutional and clandestine Lodges of Masons. It leaves, as it 
is probable that it would have done in Rome, the settlement of the 
controversy to the Masonic law. 

But it was the admission of these non-operative members into 
the illicit colleges, who converted them from bodies of honest work- 
men into political clubs, that made all the evil and awoke the sus- 
picions and the interference of the state. 

Trajan consequently declines to permit the creation of a new and 
temporary college at Nicomedia, and he assigns the reason for his 
refusal in these words. 

He says, in reply to Pliny: ‘“‘ You have suggested the establish- 
ment of a College of Masons (Collegium Fabrorum) at Nicomedia, 
after the example of many other cities. But we should not forget 
that this province, and especially its cities, have been greatly troubled 
by this kind of factions. Whatever name we may give to them for 
any cause, bodies of men, however small in number, who are drawn 
together by the same design, will become political clubs.” 
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The last two words are in the original Acterze. This from 
the Greek, among which people hetervte or hetatrtat were associa- 
tions originally instituted for convivial purposes or for mutual relief, 
like our benefit societies. They became, in later times, very common 
in the Greek cities of the Roman Empire, but, as Mr. Kennedy 
says, ‘were looked on with suspicion by the emperors as leading to 
political combinations.” ? 

I think, therefore, that we may safely arrive at the conclusion 
that the primitive colleges of artisans, who derived their origin from 
the time of Numa, and to which we may trace the idea of the medi- 
geval guilds of Masons, were generally undisturbed by the govern- 
ment, whether regal, republican, or imperial, and continued their 
existence and their activity to a very late period in the history of the 
empire. The persecutions, suppressions, and dissolutions of col- 
leges of which we read, refer only to those illegal and irregular ones, 
which, not confining their operations within the legitimate limits of 
their craft, were voluntary associations made up, for the most part, 
of non-operative members, who were engaged in factious schemes 
against the powers of the state. 

This point being settled, we may next direct our attention to the 
condition of these colleges, and especially the Colleges of Masons, 
or Collegta Fabrorum (for with them only are we concerned), in the 
empire and in the provinces until the final overthrow of the Roman 
power. 

The Romans, in the earlier portion of their history, were with- 
out any taste or refinement. The people were entirely military in 
their character, and they cultivated the rude arts of war rather than 
the polished ones of peace. Architecture, therefore, was in a de- 
based condition. The principles of building extended only to the 
construction of a shelter from the weather. Their houses were of 
the rudest form, and, as their name imported, were merely coverings 
from the sun and rain. ‘‘ These sheds of theirs,” says Spence, ‘‘ were 
more like the caves of wild beasts than the habitations of men ; and 
rather flung together, as chance led them, than formed into regular 
streets and openings. Their walls were half mud; and their roofs 
pieces of boards stuck together.” ? 


1Smith, *‘ Dictionary of Greck and Roman Antiquities,” article Zranoz. 
2Spence, ‘‘ Polymatis,” Dialogue V., p. 36. 
32 
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The builders of the college established by Numa could at that 
time have been occupied only in the most inglorious part of their 
profession. They were engaged in works of utility and absolute 
neccssity, and could have had no knowledge of or inclination for 
ornament. The most bungling carpenter or bricklayer of the present 
time must have greatly surpassed them in skill. 

During that period the colleges furnished no architects to the 
army. The only workmen that we find there were the smiths and 
the carpenters ; they were soldiers who exercised with but little need 
of skill the mysteries of these trades, being employed in the renova- 
tion of weapons and in needful repairs about the camp. It was not 
until centuries afterward that workmen were supplied by the col- 
leges and authorized by the state to accompany the legions in their 
campaigns and in their occupation of conquered provinces.! 

It was not until about the era of Augustus—that monarch who 
boasted that he had found Rome a city of brick and left it a city of 
marble—that the Romans began to exhibit a fondness for the fine 
arts, and especially for architecture. Marcellus, the conqueror of 
Syracuse, had, two centuries before, implanted the seeds of a refined 
taste in his countrymen, and invited the invectives of the ascetic 
Cato, by the works of Grecian art which he brought to Rome 
from the spoliation of the city which he had conquered. To him, 
therefore, has been attributed the introduction of the arts into 
Rome. 

But it is to Augustus that architecture was indebted for the high 
position as an art that it assumed among the Romans, and from the 
period of his reign must we date the rise of the Colleges of Builders, 
as associations of architects, whose cultivated and encouraged genius 
produced its influence upon the conquered provinces into which they 
migrated with the Roman legions. 

Pittacus says, in his Lexzcon of Roman Antzquttzes,*® that those 
workmen who at first confined their labors to the city of Rome, 
afterward spread over the whole of Italy and then into the various 
provinces of the empire, furnishing everything that was needed by 
the army. 

The government seems to have taken especial care of these 


1 Pittacus, ‘‘ Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanorum,” article Fadrt. 
2 Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanorum,” article Collegium. 
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colleges, for besides the officers elected by the members themselves, 
the state placed over them other officers, whose duty it was to give 
them a general superintendence. In the provinces this duty was en- 
trusted to the proconsul or government. Thus we have seen that 
Pliny, as governor of the province of Bithynia, proposed to create a 
College of Builders, over which he was to exercise a control such as 
would regulate it inthe admission of itsmembers. Inthe municipal 
cities this officer wascalled sometimes a Procurator, and sometimes a 
Preposttus. In every legion the artisans were under the government 
of a Prefect, who was styled the Prefectus fabrum, or Prefect of the 
Artisans. I am not willing to confound this officer with the Prefect 
of the Camp, who was, like our modern quartermaster, of a purely 
military character. There is an inscription copied by Reinesius, in 
which occur the words* Fader et Pref. Fabr. Leg., XX., 1.e., Artif- 
icer and Prefect of the Artificers. This would scem to imply that 
the Prefect himself was sometimes, if not always, an artificcr and 
‘one of the Craft.” 

Under the officer appointed by the state, as the general superin- 
tendent of the artificers of the college, was a subordinate one, ap- 
pointed also by the state or perhaps by himself, whose duty it was to 
inspect and to direct the labors of the workmen, and to see that 
everything was done in an artistic and workmanlike manner. He 
was, in fact, what in later times the Freemasons called the A/agzs- 
ter Operis, or Master of the Work. 

When, therefore, we meet in Gaul, in Britain, or in any other 
province which had been penetrated by the legions, with a monu- 
ment of the labors of these Roman Masons, which some well- 
preserved inscription attests to have been the work of a Collegrum 
fabrorum, or College of Masons, we may suppose that it was ac- 
complished in the following manner. 

In the first place, the men, the materials, the site, the character 
of the building, and all other matters relating to the general design, 
were determined by the Proconsul, Procurator, Commander of the 
Legion, or whomsoever had been appointed by the state or the em- 
peror as superintendent of the artificers and the colleges. 

The workmen being then assembled, commenced their labors by 
congregating themselves, or being congregated, into a college, if 
such a college did not already exist, and they were placed under the 
immediate control and direction of a subordinate officer, who was 
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an artificer or an architect, and who regulated their labors, made 
designs or plans, and corrected the errors of the workmen. 

In all this we see a great analogy to the method pursued by the 
operative Stonemasons of the Middle Ages. 

First, there was a prelate, nobleman, or man of wealth and 
dignity, who had formed the design of building a cathedral, an 
abbey, ora castle. In the old English Constitutions this great per- 
sonage is always referred to as ‘‘the Lord,” and the work or build- 
ing was called “the Lord’s work.” 

Having congregated in huts or temporary dwellings around the 
site of the cdifice they were about to erect, they formed a Lodge, 
which was under the control of a Master. And then there was the 
architect or Master of the Works, who was responsible for the faith- 
ful performance of the task. 

The convenience of military operations, such as the establishment 
or removal of camps, and the passage of armies from one place to 
another, required that the legions should carry with them in their 
marches architects and competent workmen to accomplish these 
objects. Bergerius, who wrote a treatise Ox the Public and Mili- 
tary Roads of the Roman Empire, estimates, with perhaps some ex- 
travagance, that the number of architects and workmen engaged in 
the Roman states in the repairs of roads, the construction of bridges 
and other works of a similar kind, exceeded those employed in the 
building of the Pyramids of Egypt and the Temple of Solomon. 

Of these a great number were distributed among the legions ; ac- 
companied them in their marches; remained with them wherever 
they were stationed; created thcir colleges and proceeded to the 
erection of works, sometimes of a temporary and sometimes of a 
more permanent character. 

Dr. Krause says, citing as his authority the Corpus /urzs and the 
inscriptions, that in every legion there were corporations or colleges 
of workmen who were employed for building and other purposes 
needed in military operations. 

Hence, in tracing the advance of the Roman legions into differ- 
ent colonies, we are also tracing the advance of the Roman archi- 
tects and builders who accompanied them. And when the legion 


1“ De publicis et militaribus Imperii Romani Viis,” contained in vol. x. of the 
“Thesaurus Antiq. Rom.” of Grevius. 
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stopped in its progress and made any colony its temporary home, it 
exercised all the influence of a conquering army of civilized soldiers 
over a country of barbarians. Of all these influences of civilization 
the one that has been the most patent was that of the architects who 
substituted for the rude constructions which they found in the coun- 
trics which had been invaded, the more refined principles of build- 
ing. The monuments of the edifices erected in Spain, in Gaul, and 
in Britain have, for the most part, disappeared under the destructive 
agencies of time; but their memorials remain to us in ruins, in in- 
scriptions, and in the history of the improved condition of archi- 
tecture, among these barbarous and uncultivated peoples. It was, 
it is true, developed in subsequent times, and greatly modified by the 
instructions of Byzantine artists, but the first growth and outspring 
of the architecture practiced by the medizeval guilds of Freemasons 
must be traced to the introduction of the art into the Roman prov- 
inces by the Colleges of Builders which accompanied the Roman 
legions in the stream of conquest which these victorious armies 
followed. 

Having thus presented the details of the history of these Roman 
Colleges of Builders from their organization by Numa, through the 
successive eras of regal, of republican, and of imperial Rome; hav- 
ing shown their continued existence and eventually their spread into 
the municipal or free cities and into the conquered provinces, im- 
pressing everywhere the evidences of an influence on the art of build- 
ing, it is proper that we should now pause to examine the memorials 
of their labors in the different provinces and colonies. 

It is thus that we shall be enabled to establish the first link in 
that chain which connects the Freemasonry of the medizval and 
more recent periods of Europe with the building corporations of 
Rome. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FIRST LINK : SETTLEMENT OF ROMAN COLLEGES OF ARTIFICERS 
IN THE PROVINCES OF THE EMPIRE 


>THE first link of the chain which connects the 
Roman Colleges of Artificers with the building 
corporations of the Middle Ages, is found in 
the dispersion and settlement of the former in 
the conquered colonies of Rome. 

It has been satisfactorily shown that the Ma- 
sons at Rome were incorporated into colleges, 
where the principles of their art were diligently studied and taught 
to younger members who stood for that purpose in the place occu- 
pied by the Apprentices in the Stonemasons’ lodges at a long sub- 
sequent period. We have seen that an immunity from all public ser- 
vices was granted by the Emperor Constantine to workmen, and 
among others to architects for the express reason that they might 
have the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of their professions 
and of imparting it to their disciples. 

Now these architects, one of whom was always appointed to a 
legion with workmen from the colleges under him, carried the skill 
which they had been enabled to acquire at home, with them into the 
colonies or provinces which they visited, and there, if they remained 
long enough, which was usually the case, as the legions were for the 
most part stationed for long periods, they erected, besides the mill- 
tary defences constructed for the safety of the army, and the roads 
which they opened for its convenience, more permanent edifices, 
such as temples. Of this we have abundant evidence in the ruins 
which still remain of some of these structures, ruins so dilapidated 
as to supply us with only meagre and yet sufficient evidence of their 
former existence and even splendor, but more especially in the 
numerous inscriptions on stone or marble tablets, hundreds of which, 


in every province, have been collected by Gruter, Muratori, Reine- 
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stus and other writers who have devoted themselves to the study of 
Roman antiquities. 

Thus we shall find in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain abundant 
evidences, of the kind referred to, of these labors of the Roman 
architects, while these provinces were under Roman domination. 
It can not be denied that this must have exercised a certain influence 
on the original inhabitants and have introduced a more refined taste 
and a superior skill in the art of building. Nor was the influence 
thus exerted of an altogether ephemeral nature. When the Roman 
domination ceased, and the legions were withdrawn to sustain the 
feeble powers of a decaying empire, threatened by the barbarian 
hordes of the north with extinction, not all the Romans who had 
come with the legions, or since thcir advent immigrated into the 
country, left with them. A very long series of years had passed, 
and many of these architects and builders had been naturalized, as it 
were, and were unwilling to depart from the homes which they had 
made. They remained, and continued to perpetuate among the peo- 
ple with whom they were domiciliated the skill and the usages which 
they had originally brought from Rome. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc says, in his Dectzonary of Architecture,’ that 
in the Middle Ages the workmen of the southern cities of Europe 
preserved the Roman traditions, and that in them the corporations 
or colleges did not ccasc to cxist, but that these bodies were not es- 
tablished in the northern cities until the time of the affranchisement 
of the communes. 

Even if this were the fact, it would only be lengthening the 
chain of connection, for it is fair to suppose that the corporations 
of the north, at whatever later period they were established, must 
have adopted the system of confraternities from the southern cities 
where they had long existed as a part of the Roman tradition. 
So that even in this view the chain is uninterrupted which binds 
the corporations of builders of the Middle Ages with those of 
Rome. | 

But I think that it will hereafter be shown to be historically true 
that the traditions and the usages of the Roman colleges were well 
preserved in the early period of English architecture, and that out 
of these traditions sprang, in part, the regulations of the Saxon 


1 Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’Architecture de XI™* au XVI" siécle,” tome vi., p. 346. 
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guilds. But this is a question for future consideration when we 
come to the investigation of the post-Roman architecture of Gaul 
and England. 

The evidences of the influence of the Roman colleges on the 
province of Spain are very abundant, arising from the peculiar rela- 
tions of that province to the Empire. 

Upon the expulsion of the Carthaginians from Spain, which oc- 
curred 206 B.c., It was erected into a Roman province, at least so 
much as had been conquered by the Romans under the Scipios, 
which did not include more than half of the peninsular. Thence- 
forward it was governed sometimes by one praetor and sometimes 
by two, and two legions were always kept stationary in the province. 

The influence of this political arrangement was of the most im- 
portant character. The soldiers intermarried with the native women, 
and thus became so estranged from Italy that when the legions were 
disbanded, many of them refused to return home, and continued 
their residence in Spain.’ 

A little more than a century after its conquest, such a system of 
internal communication had been established by the opening of 
roads, and especially the military one of Pompey over the Pyr- 
enecs, that the country was laid open to travelers, many of whom 
settled there. In the time of Strabo, a portion of the province had 
been so Romanized in manners as to have become almost Roman. 
The great privilege of citizenship had been granted to many of the 
inhabitants, and they had even forgotten their native language. 

Spain, thus becoming more intimately connected with the Em- 
pire than any of the other provinces, furnished, as it 1s well known, 
some distinguished names to Latin literature, such as Lucanus, the 
poct, the older and the younger Seneca, Columelle, Quintilian, and 
the epigrammatist, Martial. 

In the reign of Augustus many considerable colonieswere founded, 
represented by the modern cities of Zaragossa, Merida, Badajoz, and 
many others. In these cities the art of building flourished, and they 
were adorned with some of the finest productions of Roman archi- 
tecture, of many of which the magnificent ruins still remain, while 
temples, theaters, baths, circuses, and other public edifices, which 
had been erected by the Roman masons, have perished through the 


1 Niebuhr, ‘‘ Lectures on Roman History,” ii., p. 208. 
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waste of time and the destructive influences of invasions and intes- 
tine wars. 

It is well known that while Spain was, from the earliest times, 
an object of the grasping ambition of foreign peoples, and that it 
was in turns invaded and conquered by the Phoenicians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Goths, and the Arabs, all of whom were attracted 
by the delights of the climate, the fertility of the soil, and the rich- 
ness of the mines, the Romans, from the longer duration of their 
domination and from the more solid character of the edifices which 
they constructed, have left a greater number of architectural monu- 
ments, and these in a greater state of preservation, than the other 
nations who preceded or followed them.! 

But the invasion of the Goths, after the departure of the Ro- 
mans, and the subsequent more permanent occupation of the pen- 
insular by the Saracenic Arabs or Moors, so completely withdrew 
the architects of Spain from all communication with those of the 
rest of Europe, and so completely obliterated all effects of the 
earlier Roman influence, that it is impossible to trace a continued 
and uninterrupted connection between the Roman Colleges of Ma- 
sons, who left behind such wonderful evidences of their skill, and the 
medizval guilds or corporations of the Middle Ages, who in other 
countrics were their successors. 

It is a curious historical fact that while of all the Roman prov- 
inces Spain was the one in which the Roman domination was most 
firmly established, it was also the one in which, after the decay of 
the Empire, all the results of that domination were the most thor- 
oughly obliterated. 

Spain has, therefore, been alluded to on the present occasion 
not with any intention of making it a part of that train of succession 
which, beginning with the colleges of Numa, ended in the medizval 
guilds of Stonemasons, but because it furnishes a very complete 
instance of how these Roman Colleges of Artificers extended their 
labors and introduced their art into foreign countries, 

In the three other provinces of the western empire, the two 
Gauls and Britain, the connection of the Roman colleges with the 
guilds or corporations which subsequently sprang up may be more 
readily traced. 


1 Don Caen-Bermudez, ‘‘ Sumario de las‘Antigiiedades Romanas que hay in Espafia,” 
Madrid, 1852, p. 2. 
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Cisalpine or Citerior Gaul was the name given by the classical 
writers to that part of Gallia which was south of the alpine moun- 
tains, and which constituted what is more familiarly known as 
northern Italy. Deriving its first settlement, if we may trust to the 
authority of Livy, which, however, Niebuhr rejects, by an immigra- 
tion of the Gauls beyond the mountains, in the time of Tarquinius 
Priscus, these people were for centuries engaged in struggles with 
the Romans, whose attempts to subdue them were always unsuccess- 
ful. When Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, invaded Italy and 
sought the destruction of Rome and the Roman power, many of 
them willingly became his allies. But about two hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, the two most important tribes, the Insubrians 
and the Boians, were subdued by the Roman legions under the 
Consuls C. Cornelius Cethegus and Q. Minucius Rufus, and from 
that time to the rcign of Augustus, Cisalpine Gaul came slowly but 
surely under the Roman domination. When it was established as a 
Roman province, it was rapidly filled with a Roman population, 
and became one of the most valuable of the Roman possessions. 
Most of the towns received that political status known as the Jus 
Latii, or the Latinitas, by which they were placed in a middle posi- 
tion between strangers and the Roman citizens, and the pure right 
of citizenship was bestowed on their magistrates, which was, in 
the time of Ceasar, extended to all the inhabitants, the larger towns 
being made municipalities. 

Fifty years before Christ all Cisalpine Gaul had been invested 
with the right of citizenship, and consisted of Roman communities 
organized after the Roman fashion. This would neccessarily indicate 
the introduction among the people of Roman civilization and refinc- 
ment. Among the arts that were encouraged, that of architecture 
was not the least, and we have ample evidence in still remaining 
monuments and in inscriptions that the Roman architects or mem- 
bers of the colleges were industriously employed in the labors of 
their Craft. 

The proofs of this are to be found in the modern cities of 
northern Italy, which are the successors of the Cisalpine colonies, 
and which have preserved in their museums or in private col- 
lections the memorials and relics of their ancient prosperity and 
refinement. 

Thus Mutina, now the modern Modena, was one of the most 
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flourishing of the Lombard towns. Cicero did not hesitate to call it 
“the strongest and most splendid colony of the Roman people.” 
{t was so wealthy as to have been able to support for a long time 
the large army of Brutus. It fell at length into decay, but was 
never abandoned, and again rose to prosperity in the Middle Ages 
under the name of Modena, by which it is still known. Although 
the magnificent architectural remains of the ancient city were em- 
ployed in the construction of the cathedral and other public build- 
ings of the modern one, or were buried under the depositions of 
alluvial soil, yet the Museum of Modena contains a valuable collec- 
tion of sarcophagi and of inscriptions which have been excavated at 
various times and which furnish the evidence of the existence and 
the labors of the Roman architects and builders under the empire. 

There was another town of Cisalpine Gaul, called Aquileia, 
which was built by the Romans to defend the fertile plains of Italy 
on the northeast from the incursions of barbarians. Two centuries 
before Christ it was settled by several thousand colonists from Rome 
and became a place of great commercial prosperity. In the 5th 
century it was plundered and burnt by Attila, King of the Huns; 
but though it never again became a place of importance, it was 
always inhabited, and inthe 6th century was the See of a bishop, 
and, to borrow the language of Mr. Bunbury,’ “It maintained a 
sickly existence throughout the Middle Ages.” At the present 
day it isan obscure village, with only acathedral. Although it con- 
tains no vestiges of Roman edifices, the site, says the same writer, 
“abounds with remains of antiquity, coins, engraved stones, and 
other minor objects as well as shafts and capitals of columns, frag- 
ments of frieze, etc., the splendour and beauty of which sufficiently 
attest the magnificence of the ancient city.". Among the inscriptions 
found there are some which relate to the temple and the worship of 
Belenus, a local sun-god whom the Romans identified with Apollo. 
All the works of which we have these memorials must have been 
effected by the Roman architects, who, with their colleges, were 
surely among the six or seven thousand who emigrated from Rome 
and built up the city. 

Bononia, or the modern Bologna, was built, it is supposed, by 
the Tuscans, and was raised to the rank of a Roman colony about 


1Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.” 
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two centuries before Christ. It continued to be an important and 
flourishing city under the empire. Though it suffered decay, it was 
able, in the 5th century, to withstand successfully the attacks of 
Alaric. It never lost the continuity of its existence, but after the 
fall of the empire regained, in a great measure, its prosperity, and at 
length assumed, in the Middle Ages, a pre-eminence among the 
cities of northern Italy which it still retains. It 1s not probable that 
it had soon lost its traditions of those arts which it practiced whena 
xoman colony, and which are attested by fragments of sculpture 
and traditions which have been preserved. 

The modern city of Ivrea, which is an important place, was the 
ancient Eporedia, a Roman colony founded about one hundred years 
before Christ. The strength of its position, as commanding two 
important passes of the Alps, gave it great military value, and it 
does not, therefore, appear to have been subjected to any great proc- 
ess of decay. As late as the close of the 4th century it was a con- 
siderable town and occupied, as a military station, by a portion ofa 
legion. The modern city still contains a fine Roman sarcophagus 
and some othey remains of its ancient splendor. 

But the most interesting of all the cities of Cisalpine Gaul, in a 
reference to the connection of the Roman colleges, which labored in 
them, with the sodalities of the Middle Ages which succeeded them, 
is Comum, an important city at the foot of the Alpsand on the 
borders of the Lake of Como. The present name of the city is 
Como. It is supposed to have been the birthplace of both the elder 
and the younger Pliny, the latter of whom made it his favorite resi- 
dence, and established in it a school of Icarning. It was under the 
empire a flourishing municipality, and its prosperity was secured by 
the beauty and convenience of its position at the extremity of the 
lake, for it became the point of embarkation for travelers who were 
proceeding to cross the Rheetian Alps. It retained its prosperity to 
the close of the Roman Empire. In the 4th century a fleet was 
stationed there for the protection of the lake. Cassiodorus speaks 
of it in the 6th century as one of the military bulwarks of Italy, and 
cxtols the richness of the palaces with which the shores of the lake 
in its vicinity were adorned, It continued to retain its importance 
inthe Middle Ages, and it is from there that the ‘ Masters of Co- 
mo,’ the Traveling Freemasons, proceeded to traverse Europe in the 
10th century, and to erect cathedrals, monasteries, and palaces in 
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the various countries which they visited. But this body, whose acts 
form the most valuable portion of the historical testimony of the 
connection between the Roman Colleges of Arrtificers and the 
corporations of Freemasons in the Middle Ages, will be hereafter 
discussed and described in a more extended manner. For the 
present, this simple allusion to them must suffice. 

We next come to the consideration of the architectural condition 
of Transalpine Gaul, or Gaul proper, under the Roman domination. 
This subject may be briefly discussed, as the early condition of Ro- 
man architecture in Gaul will be more diffusely treated in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

The name of Transalpine Gaul was given by the Romans to that 
country which extended from the Pyrenean mountains to the river 
Rhine, within which limits modern Frarce is embraced. It was 
first conquered by the Roman arms under Julius Casar, and re- 
mained a province of the empire until its final decline. The Gauls 
are represented to have been a ferocious and sanguinary people, 
though at the time of the conquest Casar found an improvement in 
the manners of some of the tribes. But their progress toward civil- 
ization and refinement was rapid after they came under the domin- 
ion of the Romans. Cesar had formed a legion of Gaulish soldiers 
whom he armed and drilled after the Roman fashion, and subse- 
quently when he had arrived at the Dictatorship he made them 
Roman citizens, and sent Roman colonies to several of the cities. 

Under the Emperor Augustus, Gaul became rapidly Romanized. 
Schools were established in the large towns, and the Latin language 
and the Roman law were adopted. In religion there wasa compro- 
mise and there was a mixture of Gallic and Roman worship, though 
wherever the Romans made a permanent settlement, temples were 
erected to the Roman deities. 

Architectural works were pursued with great energy but with 
little prudence. Temples and other public buildings, together with 
bridges, roads, and aqueducts, were erected over all the country. 
These must have cost immense sums, and as the expenditure was 
wholly defrayed by the inhabitants without aid from the mother- 
government, great distress began to prevail among the people, which 
led to several mutinies. 

But though the embellishments of the Roman architects had 1m- 
poverished the colonists, the influences of refinement in art con- 
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tinued long after these troubles to prevail, and in Gaul we find an 
almost uninterrupted connection between the architecture of the 
Roman colleges and that of the medizval Freemasons. 

That part of Gaul which lay along the shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and which the Romans emphatically called the Province (Pro- 
vincia), had been civilized and Romanized long before the conquest 
of the other parts of the country. It was in the towns of this 
province that the most extensive operations in architecture were ex- 
hibited. It must be remarked, however, that all over Gaul outside 
of the Provincia, as well as within it, there are ample evidences of 
the splendid style of architecture that was cultivated by the archi- 
tects who accompanied the legions, or the colonists who went from 
Rome to settle in Gaulish towns, 

Baterrae, now Beziers, received a colony of soldiers of the 
seventh legion, who constructed a causeway, of which some traces 
still exist. There are also the vestiges of an amphitheater and the 
remains of an aqueduct. 

Arelate, now known as Arles, was a city of the Provincia. The 
Roman remains are very numerous there ; among them an obclisk 
of Egyptian granite which was excavated some centuries ago, and in 
1675 was set up in one of the public squares. The amphitheater 
was estimated as capable of holding twenty thousand persons. 
There is also an old cemetery which contains many ancient tombs, 
both Pagan and Christian. 

Nemausus, the modern Nimes, which was also a city of the 
Provincia, contains many remains of the skill of the old Roman 
architects and the splendor of their works. The amphitheater, not 
quite as large as that of Arles, is in a good state of preservation. 
There is alsoa temple still existing which, as Arthur Young says, in 
his 7ravels zn France, is beyond comparison the most light, ele- 
gant, and pleasing building that he ever beheld. Under the modern 
name of ‘Maison Carrée”’ it is now used as a museum of painting 
and antiquities. 

But the noblest monument that the Romans have left in Gaul is 
the aqueduct now called the Poxt du Gard, which is between three 
and four leagues from Nimes. The bridge on which the aqueduct 
is laid is still solid and strong, and is, says Mr. George Long, ‘“‘a 
magnificent monument of the grandeur of Roman conceptions, and 
of the boldness of their execution.” 
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It is useless to extend these descriptions farther. All over Gaul 
were cities colonized by the Romans, who imparted to the native 
inhabitants a portion of their skill, their taste, and their refine- 
ment. Temples, amphitheaters, theaters, aqueducts, and public and 
private buildings of every kind are to be found in all the large and 
many of the small cities of modern France, which, sometimes well 
preserved and sometimes in ruins, always indicate that the spirit 
of architectural enterprise was imparted to the people under the 
Roman government and by Roman architects and builders. How 
well that spirit was preserved and how it became afterward devel- 
oped in the Freemasonry of the Middle Ages will remain to be 
elucidated in our further historical researches. 

Britain was twice invaded by Czsar, but on neither occasion 
did he stay long enough in the island to effect any influence on 
the inhabitants. Augustus afterward planned an expedition to 
Britain, but the plan was never consummated. It was not until 
the time of Claudius that any serious attempt at conquest was 
made. Under his orders an army was led by Aulus Plautus into 
the southeastern part of the island. The city of Camalodunum, 
now Malden, was taken. Claudius, who had visited Britain to par- 
take of the triumphs of the victory, returned to Rome and as- 
sumed the surname of Britannicus in attestation of his success, 
leaving his general, Plautus, to complete the conquest, which, 
however, he did not accomplish. 

Vespasian soon after subdued the Isle of Wight and took twenty 
of the ofpzda or British towns. His son Titus also distinguished 
himself in many battles with the native tribes. 

But though the island was at this time penetrated tosome extent 
by the Roman legions, and the southern coasts were occupied by them, 
the island was not yet conquered. The struggle between the inde- 
pendent spirit of the natives and the ambitious designs of their 
Roman invaders lasted for nearly half a century, and the subjec- 
tion of the whole island was not achieved until the reign of Domi- 
tian. Thereafter Britain took the form and felt all the influences 
of a Roman province, but unlike Spain and Gaul, a discontented 
one. 

It is hardly germane to the objects of the present work to trace, 
with any particularity of detail, the progress of the Roman power 
under the various emperors who governed the island from the date 
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of its conquest to the final withdrawal of the Roman armies in the 
beginning of the 5th century. 

It is sufficient to say that during the period of time intervening 
between these two epochs, Britain had become completely Romanized. 
Colonies were founded, cities possessing the right of Roman citi- 
zenship were established, legions were distributed in various places, 
veteran soldiers and immigrants from the imperial city had made 
permanent settlements, so that, as Gildas says, it was to be viewed 
not as a British but as a Roman island. 

‘ Britain,” says Sharon Turner, ‘“‘was not now in the state in 
which the Romans had found it. Its towns were no longer barri- 
cadoed forests, nor its houses wood cabins covered with straw, nor 
its inhabitants naked savages with painted bodies or clothed with 
skins. It had been, for above three centuries, the seat of Roman 
civilization and luxury. Jkoman emperors had been born and others 
had reigned in it. The natives had been ambitious to obtain and 
hence had not only built houses, temples, courts, and market-places 
in their towns, but had adorned them with porticoes, galleries, 
baths, and saloons, and with mosaic pavements, and emulated every 
Roman improvement. They had distinguished themselves as legal 
advocates and orators and for their study of the Roman poets. 
Their cities had been made images of Rome itself, and the natives 
had become Romans.”? 

It can not be doubted that the skill and experience of the Roman 
architects who accompanied the legions or who came from Rome 
to Britain after its conquest had been imparted to the native Britons, 
and that the chain of connection between the Roman colleges and 
the local Colleges of Artificers in the island was well established. 
Of this, numerous inscriptions and the remains of Roman buildings, 
found everywhere in modern England, furnish ample evidence. 

In Dorchester, which was the Roman Durnovaria, besides the 
remains of the old Roman ruins and several camps, those of what 
was probably an amphitheater attest its former importance and the 
labors of the Roman builders. 

In Dover, the ancient Dubris, there is now an octagon tower at- 
tached to a church, and which is almost built of Roman bricks. It 
is supposed to have been a light-house in the time of the Romans. 


1<“* History of the Anglo-Saxons,” vol. i., p. 136. 
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London, or Londinium, was a very old city, and was the capital 
of ancient Britain as it now is of modern England. Though not 
invested by the Romans with the rights of a municipality, it was 
always, as Tacitus says, from the abundance of its trade, a place of 
great importance. The remains of Roman monuments which have 
been found in London show that it contained many splendid _ build- 
ings. When the foundations of an old wall which bordered the 
river were laid open, several years ago, it was found to be composed 
of materials that had been previously used in the construction of 
ancient buildings. 

‘The stones of which this wall was constructed,” says Mr. Charles 
Roach Smith,’ ‘‘were portions of columns, friezes, cornices, and also 
foundation-stones. From their magnitude, character, and number, 
they gave an important and interesting insight into the obscure his- 
tory of Roman London, in showing the architectural changes 
that had taken place in it.” Architectural fragments, and the re- 
mains of tesselated pavements in great number have been discovered, 
which attest the magnificence of the Roman city, and traces of tem- 
ples have also been found. 

It has been said that London was the station of a cohort of 
native Britons, which was contrary to the usage of the Roman Em- 
perors, who never stationed auxiliarics in their native countries, 
but we know that a colony of veterans had been established at Cama- 
lodunum or Malden not far off, and there are inscriptions which attest 
the presence, at various times, of the soldiers of the second, sixth, 
and twentieth legions in the city. It is casy, therefore, to trace, as 
we must, the construction of these magnificent works to Roman 
architects, supplied by the legions or the colonies. 

Eboracum, or York, is familiar to the Masonic scholar from the 
important part that it plays in the traditional history of English Free- 
masonry. It was a town of much importance in the times of the 
Romans, and seems to have been a favorite place of residence. It 
was the permanent station of the sixth or victorious legion. The 
Emperors Severus and Constantius died there, and it is said to have 
been the birthplace of Constantine the Great. Among the memo- 
rials of the Roman domination which have been found at York are 
numerous remains of temples, baths, altars, votive tablets, and even 


1Dr. William Smith’s ‘6 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.” 
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private residences. Of the many inscriptions that have been pre- 
served, one dedicated to the Egyptian god Serapis, and a tablet or 
slab containing the carved figure of a man with a cap and chlamys, 
or short mantle, who 1s stabbing a bull, indicate the introduction by 
the Romans of the worship of a foreign god as well as the cultiva- 
tion of the mystical rites of Mithras. 

In the beginning of the 5th century, the Roman Empire being 
imminently threatened with downfall, the legions and the Roman 
authority, which had ruled and protected Britain for so long a period, 
were withdrawn. The people were left to defend themselves from 
the incursions of the Danes and other barbarous invaders from the 
opposite shores of the Continent. Many changes took place in 
the laws, the language, and the habits of the island. In time, after 
many wars, Britain became Anglo-Saxon England. 

But, as on the retirement of the Romans, many voluntarily re- 
mained, because they had become habituated to the country and, in 
numerous cases, had been connected by intermarriages with the na- 
tives, Britain did not altogether lose the influence of the seed that 
had been sown. [specially in the art of building, although there 
was a deterioration, all the effects of the Roman civilization were 
not lost. And it will not, I think, be difficult to trace the develop- 
ment of the system of trade guilds which afterward existed among 
the Anglo-Saxons and the English to the suggestions of the similar 
guilds of the Roman colleges. But the consideration of this ques- 
tion must be postponed to a future chapter. 

What has been here attempted has been to show that the Roman 
colleges, sending their architects to the colonies and cities estab- 
lished in the conquered provinces of the Roman Empire, had 
secured, in an uninterrupted succession, not only the principles of 
architecture but the co-operative and well-regulated system of work 
which, beginning at the earliest period of Roman history in the Col- 
leges of Artificers, was to be carried throughout its acquired domin- 
ions by its legions and its colonists, and finally to be developed in a 
modern form in the corporations of operative Masons of the Middle 
Ages, and finally in the lodges of Speculative Masons of the pres- 
ent day. 

So far the first and second links of this chain of connection haev 
been shown; we here close the history with the fall of the Roman 
dominion over the provinces at the beginning of the 5th century. 
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As we proceed in our investigations our inquiries must bring us 
successively to the condition of architecture and its gradual growth 
into new systems and various styles in all the countries which were 
once under the Roman dominion. 

We shall, I believe, find the principles of architecture changing 
from the influences of different causes exerted at different times, 
Architecture will be constantly changing its features. The Roman, 
the Byzantine, the Gothic, and other styles will succeed and displace 
each other, but the system of co-operative or guild labor, which is 
the true connecting chain between the ancient and the modern 
methods of building, will always prevail and show, in every suc- 
cessive age, the unweakened influence of the old Roman guild or 
college. 


CHAPTER V 


EARLY MASONRY IN FRANCE 


ITH the condition of Masonry in Gaul, which 
afterward became France, immediately subse- 
quent to the decadence of the Roman Empire, 
and afterward up to the Middle Ages, we are by 
no means as familiar as we are with its condi- 
tion during the same period in Germany and 
in Britain. French Masonic writers have been 

too speculative in their views, and have given too loose a rein to 

their imaginations, to permit us to attach any value to the authen- 
ticity of what they present as historical statements. 

This is a fault, which it is but fair to say has been shared by the 
English writers of what has been called Masonic history. Clavel 
and Thory are hardly to be considered more reliable as historians 
than Anderson and Oliver. In the works of each of these distin- 
guished writers we find many statements which are hardly plausible, 
and which, although offered as historical facts, are wholly unsup- 
ported by any authentic authority. 

But recently in England a new school of Masonic history has 
sprung up, which is rapidly clearing away the cobwebs of absurdity 
and inconsistency, of doubt and error which had been woven around 
the pure form of history by the older writers of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present century. 

In France, no such school has been established. In that coun- 
try there have been no Hughans, Woodfords, or Lyons to exhume 
from their sepulcher, on the shelves of national or private libraries, 
the old charters and capitularies which might throw some light on 
the real condition of the Masonic sodalities which were left behind 
in Gaul on the retreat of the Roman legions, and which were after- 
ward developed, by a gradual but uninterrupted growth, into the 
building corporations of the Middle Ages. 


If the scholars of France supply us with no valuable assistance 
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in our inquiries on this subject, we shall look in vain for aid from 
English or German writers. 

These have, in general, thought it a task sufficiently arduous to 
seek the elucidation of the Masonic history of their own countries, 
and have not, therefore, found either time or inclination to labor, to 
any great extent, in other fields. 

Even Findal, who is somewhat exhaustive in his account of the 
early and medizval Masonry of Britain, and more especially of 
Germany, passes over that of France without notice. Indeed, he 
begins his chapter on French Masonry with the year 1725 as his 
starting-point, and thus entirely ignorcs all the events that preceded 
the organization of the modern lodges in Paris after the revival, as 
it is called, which took place in London in the year 1717. 

Hence his history is not really that of Masonry in France, but 
only that of the French Grand Lodge. 

From Kloss, another German writer of eminence, we derive no 
better information. He wrote in two volumes a Aizstory of Free- 
masonry tn France, Drawn from Authentic Documents, but his 
theory is that the Institution was introduced into France from Eng- 
land, and he goes, like Findal, no farther back than to the organiza- 
tion of a French lodge in 1725, under the auspices of the Grand 
Lodge of England. 

It will be seen, when we come to the consideration of the origin 
of the Grand Lodge of Speculative Masons in France, that there is 
great question of the correctness of this date, for the researches of 
Bro. Hughan have led to the doubt whether there was a legal lodge 
in France, deriving its authority from the English Grand Lodge 
before the year 1732. This, however, is not germane to the present 
inquiry. 

It is altogether in vain that we lock in the pages of French 
Masonic writers, such as Thory and Clavel, for any documentary 
history of French Freemasonry anterior to the beginning of the 
18th century. 

Thory, inhis Acta Latomorum, commences his annals, so far as 
they relate to France, with the year 1725, and the cstablishment of a 
lodge in Paris by the titular Earl of Derwentwater. Not a single 
word does he say of the condition of the association, either as Oper- 
ative or Speculative, previous to that date. 

Clavel, in his Wzstotre Picturesque, gives a very loose and indefi- 
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nite account of the origin of Freemasonry in France. He traces 
it, and in so far he is correct, to the Roman Colleges of Artificers 
through the architects of Lombardy, and passes very rapidly on to 
the connection of the I*‘rench operative Masons with the building 
corporations of Germany and the Grand Lodge of Strasburg. But 
he does not attempt to show how that connection was effected. 
There is no objection to the theory which he propounds. His prin- 
cipal fault, as an historian, lies in his extreme generalization and in 
the meagerness of his details. Taking as his point of departure the 
Roman colleges, he leaps almost at a bound from them to the 
medizxval corporations. He devotes no attention to the period 
which immediately succeeded the fall of the empire, nor to the in- 
fluences exerted on, or the methods pursued by, the Roman and 
Gallic Masons who were left in Gaul on the departure of the legions, 
and which led to the gradual development of the guilds, sodalities, 
or lodges which sprang up in time as the successors of the Roman 
colleges. ; 

But another failing of Clavel as an historian, and one which pro- 
duces the most unsatisfactory results upon the minds of his read- 
ers, 1s that he produces no documents, does not even refer to any, 
and cites no authority to corroborate any of the statements that he 
makes. 

Even in a writer of acknowledged care and attention to the 
credibility and genuineness of the facts that he records, such a 
method of treating an historical narrative would be objectionable. 
But what little claim Clavel’s unsupported assertions have to our re- 
spect, and how far they are from necessarily demanding our belief, 
may be learned from the fact that he cites as an undoubted instance 
of the existence of a Masonic lodge in the year 1512, what is now 
known to have been merely a convivial society of literary men who 
met at Florence in that year under the title of the “ Society of the 
Trowel.” ! 


TNT La LY OSA AL tT" SB NS i ne te eh a AS Sa TTS TS, 


1It counted some of the most distinguished inhabitants of Florence among its mem- 
bers. Its symbols were the trowel, the square, the hammer, and the level, and its patron 
saint was St. Andrew. Vasari describes it as a festive association of Florentine artists, 
who met annually to dine together. He describes the origin of its existence and its title 
to the merely accidental circumstance that certain painters and sculptors, dining together 
in a garden, observed in the vicinity of their table a mass of mortar in which a trowel 
was sticking. Some rough practical jokes passed thereupon, such as casting portions of 
the mortar on each other and the calling for the trowel to scrape it off. They then re- 
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The allusion to an implement of operative masonry in the title 
of the society, led Clavel, as it has done Reghellini, Lenning, and 
some others, to believe that it was a Masonic organization. But a 
reference to the authority of Vasari, in his Lzves of the Painters, 
would have shown that the apparently professional title was actually 
selected by a mere accident and in reference to a jocular procceding 
which suggested the name. 

There is hardly any necessity to refer to the writings of the 
Chevalier Ramsay, as throwing any light on the early history of Ma- 
sonry in France. His theory is that Freemasonry originated among 
the Crusaders and was introduced into France by the Templars, who 
brought it with them on their return from Palestine. This hypoth- 
esis is now generally, perhaps I should say universally, admitted to 
be untenable. It comprises a history, or the figment of a history, 
not founded on facts nor supported by any documentary evidence, 
but one that was simply invented to sustain a preconceived theory. 
The theory was first invented and then the history was written. 
Hence it has been rejected by all scholars and has fallen into utter 
extinction together with the system of Strict Observance that was 
founded in it. In this work, which seeks to trace Freemasonry 
back to the Colleges of Artificers of Rome, it can of course have 
no place. 

Rebold is a pleasing exception to the rest of his countrymen 
who have treated or attempted to treat this subject, though it is 
to be regretted that he has not thought proper to corroborate his 
statements by a reference to authorities, or by what would have 
been most valuable, the citation of any old records or constitu- 
tions. On the wholc, however, he is more satisfactory than any 
other writer of carly French Masonic history, and gives a fuller ac- 
count of the institution as it existed when Gaul emerged from the 
dominion of Rome. 

His history,’ briefly analyzed, is to the following effect. He 
says that Masonry was introduced into Gaul by the Roman confra- 
ternities of builders, one of which was attached to each legion of the 
army. He describes the vicissitudes to which these architects were 


solved to dine together annually, and as a memorial of the ludicrous event that had led 
to their organization as a dinner-club they called themselves the Societad della Cuechiara, 


or the Society of the Trowel. 
1 « Histoire des Trois Grandes Loges de Franc-magons en France,” Paris, 1864. 
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subjected during the repeated conflicts of the Romans with the 
hordes of barbarians, whose alternate defeats and successes were 
followed by the destruction or the renewal of the labors of the 
Masons. At length, in the year 426, the victorious arms of Clovis, 
King of the Franks, put an end to the Roman domination, and the 
armies of the empire left, forever, the soil of Gaul. 

But the confraternities of builders, which had come into the 
country with the Roman legions, remained there after their depart- 
ure. They, however, underwent material alterations in their or- 
ganization, and developed a new system, which Rebold thinks be- 
came the basis of that Freemasonry which existed for a long time 
afterward in France. 

Moller, in his AZemorzals of German Gothic Architecture} 
when referring to the fact that the Roman architecture of the 5th 
and 6th centuries prevailed at a much later period in Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, explains the circumstance as follows: 

“The conquerors did not exterminate the old inhabitants, -but 
left to them exclusively, at least in the first periods of their invasion, 
the practice of those arts of peace, upon which the rude warrior 
looked with contempt. And even at a later time, the intimate con- 
nection with Rome, which the clergy, then the only civilized part of 
the nation, entertained, and the unceasing and generally continued 
use of the Latin language in the divine service, gave considerable in- 
fluence to Roman arts and sciences. This must have been so much 
more the case, from the constant obligation of all freemen to de- 
vote themselves to war; whereby the practice of the arts was left 
almost exclusively to the clergy.” 

The corporations of builders which had been attached, some to 
the legions and some to the governors of the provinces, under 
whose orders they had constructed many great edifices, then began 
to admit into their bosom a large number of native Gauls who had 
been converted to Christianity. 

The most important modification, however, to which they were 
compelled to submit, was this, that being originally a general asso- 
ciation of artisans, whose central sect and school of instruction 
was at Rome, they were obliged to abandon this relation on the 
retreat of the Roman armies from Gaul, and the severance of all 


1 Translation by W. H. Leeds, London, 1836, p. 17. 
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political connection between the province and the imperial gov- 
ernment. 

The builders, as well as the other craftsmen, then divided them- 
selves into a variety of sodalities, each being occupied with the culti- 
vation of a different art or trade. 

It is here that Rebold should have cited some authority for his 
statement of a fact that is contrary to what has always been sup- 
posed to be the true character of the Roman colleges. The division 
into different trades, which he supposes to have been a forced neces- 
sity in Gaul, was in existence, if history be correct, from the first 
organization of the colleges by Numa, when they were ten in num- 
ber, which was subsequently increased to a large extent under the 
empire. 

These sodalities of different trades, he says, subsequently gave 
rise to the corporations or guilds of the Middle Ages. 

Of these sodalities, that of the builders, or Masons, being the 
most important, and the one most needed in the countries where 
they were left after the departure of the Romans, especially in Gaul 
and Britain, were alone enabled to retain the ancient organization 
and the ancient privileges which they had possessed under the domi- 
nation of the Romans. 

But amid the continued invasions of barbarians, and the wars 
and political disturbances that followed, the confratcrnities of build- 
ers were at last everywhere without occupation. The artsand archi- 
tecture among them, paralyzed by international contests, found a 
refuge only in the monasteries, where they were successfully culti- 
vated by the ecclesiastics who had been admitted into the fraternity 
of Masons. 

Among the most celebrated architects of France who were the 
products of those monastic schools of architecture, Rebold men- 
tions St. Eloi, Bishop of Noyon; St. Fereol, of Limoges ; Dalmac, 
of Rodez; and Agniola, of Chalons, all of whom flourished in the 
7th century. But he says that there were among the laity, also, 
architects not less distinguished, under whose direction numerous 
edifices were built in Gaul and in Britain at a later period. 

The most distinguished of those whom Rebold has described 
as architects and as the disciples of the monastic schools of archi- 
tecture was St. Eloi, or Eligius. But St. Eloi was not an archi- 
tect, but a goldsmith, having regularly served an apprenticeship 
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to that trade, even after his appointment by Clothaire II. to the 
position of treasurer, or master of the mint. Subsequently, when 
fifty-two years of age, he was elevated to the bishopric of Noyon, 
for which he was obliged to prepare himself by two years of study 
and admission to ecclesiastical orders. 

As a prelate he patronized, as many others had done, the archi- 
tects by the erection of churches and monasteries. But his connec- 
tion with Operative Masonry is rather through the guild organiza- 
tions than through any close connection with the craft of building. 
He organized the monks of his abbey, according to St. Croix,! into 
a guild or school of smiths, for whom he drew up a code of regula- 
tions. 

According to the same authority the statutes for the govern- 
ment of the craftsmen of Paris, prepared in the 14th century by 
Stephen Boileau, were but a transcript of those of St. Eloi. 

Whittington says that St. Eloi belonged, properly, to the class of 
professional artists who were magnificently patronized and held. in 
high estimation by him.’? 

The writer of his life in the Spzcz/egzume describes him as ‘a very 
skillful goldsmith and most learned in all constructive arts.” ° 

It is very evident that Rebold has so far given us the early his- 
tory of architecture in France rather than that of Freemasonry. In 
this respect, his work follows, in its spirit, that of Dr. Anderson in 
the first and especially in the second edition of the Book of Constttu- 
tzons. To the student of Masonic history such annals are of value 
only because of the traditional relations that exist between the 
Operative and the Speculative systems. 

Well-authenticated history leaves us no room to doubt that the 
Romans introduced architecture into France, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, into Gaul at a very early period, and many magnificent ruins 
are still remaining in the older cities as Arles, Avignon, Nimes, 
and other ancient places, which are the vestiges of the labors of build- 
ers and architects under the Roman domination. In fact, when the 
barbarians began their irruptions into Gaul, the soil was covered 
with the monuments of Roman art. Many of these were destroyed, 


1“ Les Arts au Moyen Age et la Renaissance.” 

2“« Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France,” p. 27. 

8 Aurifex partissimus atque in omni arte fabricaudi doctissimus. ‘‘ Spicilegium,” 
t. v., in Vita S. Eligii. 
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but there still remained, in the 6th century, a great number of pub- 
lic and private edifices which had been spared. In fact, there is at 
Nimes a temple and an aqueduct still remaining in a state of excel- 
lent preservation. The former is now used as a museum of an- 
tiquities, and the latter, known as the font du gard, is solid and 
strong, and is admitted by antiquaries to be the noblest Roman 
monument in France. 

The people, during a long period of subjection to the Roman 
rule, had been traditionally educated in the architectural taste and 
spirit of Rome, and hence with the revival of the art of construction 
in the 6th, 7th and 8th centuries, the Christian churches became but 
the reflection of the Pagan basilica, and the palaces of kings and the 
castles of nobles were but copies of the Romano-Gallic villas. 

Hence French Masonic writers have, with a great claim to plausi- 
bility, assumed that the Masons of France were a continuation in 
regular and uninterrupted descent of the Roman Colleges of Artif- 
icers, This view has been strengthened by another historical fact, 
that admits of no doubt, that Charlemagne, whose name and that of 
his grandfather Charles Martel are frequently referred to as patrons 
of Masonry in the old English records, was distinguished for his zeal 
in the erection of churches and palaces and brought many architects 
from Byzantium into France, founding there, or rather transplanting 
there, the Byzantine Order of Architecture which, however, after- 
ward gave place to the Gothic, or that Order of which the medizval 
Freemasons were, it is generally conceded, the inventors. 

Rebold,! who, as an historian, occupiesa middle term between the 
incredulous iconoclasm of the modern school and the facile credulity 
of the early Masonic annalists, says that after the final evacuation of 
Gaul by the Romans, about the end of the 5th century, though many 
of the Colleges of Artificers which had been established under the 
Roman domination remained in Gaul, yet their organization under- 
went important modifications. In the first place the general associ- 
ation of the different artisans who were necessary to the pursuit of 
architecture, religious, naval, and hydraulic, or the building of tem- 
ples, of ships, and of bridges and aqueducts, being no longer able to 
maintain itself in a country which had been abandoned by the Ro- 
mans, and having lost its center of action and its principal school at 


1 ‘+ Histoire des Trois Grandes Loges,” p. 24. 
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Rome, no longer practiced architecture as a profession in common 
and under one head, but was divided into various associations, each 
of which occupied itself thereafter with only the study and practice 
of a single art or trade. 

It is in this way that he accounts for the rise of the corporations 
which flourished subsequently in the Middle Ages, and which were 
in the transition period between the ancient colleges and the mod- 
ern lodges. : 

Of these different sodalities, which sprang out of the general 
association of artisans existing under the Roman Empire, the cor- 
poration of builders or masons, as being the most important frac- 
tion, preserved, says Rebold, their ancient organization and their 
ancient privileges, because the countries in which they resided after 
the departure of the Romans, being greatly in need of their services 
as builders, freely accorded to them the privileges which they had 
possessed under the Romans. 

The Teutonic invaders of Gaul who drove out the Romans, 
though barbarians, were wise enough not to destroy the old monu- 
ments of Roman art and civilization, but to make use of and profit 
by them. 

But in the same century the cathedral erected by Naumatius, 
Bishop of Auvergne, surpassed that of Perpeticus. Gregory of 
Tours, who was a native of Auvergne, describes the edifice with 
much eloquence of phrase in his Azstortza Francorum, and states 
the fact, interesting as showing the connection of high ecclesiastics 
with operative Masonry, that he built it according to his own de- 
slens—ecclescam suo studto fabricavie. 

The invasion of the Franks into Gaul in the 6th century caused 
at first, amid the tumult of war, while the arts of peace were silent, 
the destruction of religious edifices. But the conversion and bap- 
tism of Clovis placed Christianity on a firm foundation and caused 
the preservation of the remaining monuments of the ancient civili- 
zation. 

The Franks, who were a bold, enterprising and warlike offshoot 
from the great Teutonic race, and who were the real founders of the 
kingdom which afterward became modern France, were notwith- 
standing their intestine broils and their conflicts with neighboring 
people, inclined to cultivate the arts of peace. They occupied, says 
Mr. Church, a land of great natural wealth and great geographical 
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advantages, which had been prepared for them by Latin culture; 
they inherited great cities which they had not built, and fields and 
vineyards which they had not planted ; and they had the wisdom not 
to destroy but to use their conquest.’ 

The Franks were indeed fricndly to Roman culture ; preserved 
many of the Roman laws and customs, and accepted for their ver- 
nacular a modified form of the Latin language. 

Hence architecture, which had languished during the stormy 
period when the Romans were unsuccessfully striving to defend 
their acquired provinces and the very existence of the empire itself 
from the barbarous hordes of northern invaders, began, in the 5th 
and 6th centuries, to revive. The confraternities of builders and 
the art of architecture to some extent, says Rcebold,? resumed 
activity. 

The fact, already adverted to clscwhere, that the art of building, 
especially of religious edifices, had passed into the hands of the 
monks, is found to prevail also in the history of the art in France at 
this early period. The remarks of Mr. Whittington on this subject 
in his /7zstortcal Surucy are well worthy of quotation. 

‘The ancient writers often mention instances of an abbot giving 
a plan which his convent assisted in carrying into execution. The 
edifices of religion owed their first existence to the zeal of the clergy. 
The more enlightened prelates invented or procured the plans and 
carried them into execution. But although from record as well as 
from probability we may conclude that the arts in this age were 
principally cultivated by the clergy, it is no less certain that there 
were persons who practiced them as a profession. What that pow- 
erful Order found necessary to promote by their own exertions, they 
did not fail to patronize in others, and to the common masons and 
carpenters who might be found in the different cities of France per- 
sons of superior skill and intelligence were added who were invited 
from distant quarters by the enterprising liberality of the bishops. 
The superstition of the times and the authority of the Church se- 
cured them employment and protection; they gradually increased in 
numbers and improved in science, till at length they produced the 
most able artificers from among themselves. France, in fact, at this 


1“¢ The Beginning of the Middle Ages,” by R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s, p. 85. 
*<¢ Histoire des Trois Grandes Loges,” p. 25. 
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time was not without professional artists, but they seem to have 
been ncither numerous nor eminent, and the clergy were frequently 
left to their own exertions and resources. Gregory of Tours (who 
flourished in the 6th century) speaks of several of his predecessors 
as if they had superintended the building of their churches, particu- 
larly Ommatius, who rebuilt the Church of Sts. Gervase and Pro- 
tasius and began that of St. Mary ; and he expressly affirms that 
Leo, Bishop of Tours, was an artist of great skill, particularly in 
works of carpentry, and that he built towers which he covered with 
eilt bronze, some of which had lasted till his time. One general 
spirit indeed seems to have prevailed among the French Bishops of 
the 6th century to establish new churches and to improve the towns 
of their dioceses.” ? 

The progress of architecture in the 7th century under St. Eloi, 
or Eligius, and during the reign of Clothaire II., has already been 
referred to. In the 7th and 8th centuries the mode of building and 
the artistic taste of the builders remained about the same as in the 6th, 
but the features were somewhat enlarged and enriched, and towers 
and belfries became common. 

In the 9th century, architecture and operative Masonry received 
a new impetus under the fostering care of Charlemagne. The build- 
ings erected in his reign exceeded in taste and extent the works of 
preceding monarchs. There was an increased intercourse with the 
Feast and with Byzantine artists. Ttalian architects were brought 
from Lombardy, and the monuments of ancient Rome were imi- 
tated.’ 

The anonymous Monk of the Monastery of St. Gall, who wrote 
the Gestes de Charlemagne, in describing the cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which was erected by Charlemagne, says that it surpassed 
in splendor the works of the ancient Romans, and that for its con- 
struction he called together masters and workmen from all parts of 
the continent.’ 

Rebold thinks that the fact that Charlemagne had sought for 
builders in other countries is an evidence of their diminution in 


1“ Historical Survey of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France,” p. 22. 

*Tbid., p. 30. 

3“ Basilica, antiquis Romanorum operibus prestantiore, brevi ab co fabricata, ex 
omnibus cismarinis regionibus, magistris et opificibus advocatis.” Legend, lib. 1., cap. 
XXXL. 
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France. This is scarcely a legitimate conclusion. The monarch 
might very properly avail himself of the skill and experience of for- 
eign artists, without necessarily indicating by their importation that 
there were none in his own country. The wrecks of the ancient 
Roman colleges were still remaining in Lombardy, and it has al- 
ready been shown that there was a flourishing school of architecture 
at Como. 

Indeed it cannot be doubted that the intercourse established by 
Charlemagne, between France and other countries of Europe, was 
very favorable to the progress and improvement of the arts. The 
number of artists was greatly increased, and they were supplied with 
better models for imitation. 

“Charlemagne,” says Sismondi, ‘was one of the greatest char- 
acters of the Middle Ages. Contrasted with his contemporaries, 
he possessed all the advantages of a man who was a stranger to his 
age. As we have seen before his time, extraordinary men who 
have subjugated a civilized people by the energy of a character 
half savage, so in him we sce a man who, being in advance of 
the civilization of his times, has subdued barbarians by the force of 
his intellect and by his knowledge. Lle combined the qualities of a 
legislator with those of a warrior, and united the genius which creates 
with the vigilant prudence which preserves and maintains an empire. 
T¥e drew together in one chain barbarians and Romans, the con- 
querors and the conqucred, and united them in a new empire. Le 
laid the foundations of a new order for Europe, an order which 
essentially reposed on the virtucs of a hero, and on the respect and 
admiration which he inspired.” ? 

Such has been at all times the concurrent opinion of all histo- 
rians with the exception of Voltaire, and perhaps a few others. And 
even they, while charging him with unproved faults and even crimes, 
admit the magnificence of his enterprises and the splendor of his 
reign. It is therefore singular that in the traditions of the early 
Masons his name has not been permitted to occupy a place. 

In the Legend of the Craft, found in the Old Records of the 
English Masons, the introduction of Masonry into France is attrib- 
‘uted to acertain Greek artist who had been at the building of the 
Temple of Solomon, and came into France in the time of Charles 





' Sismondi, ‘‘ Histoire des Republique Italiennes,” tome 1., chap. 1., p. 19. 
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Martel, who patronized the Craft, made Masons, and gave them 
charges.' 

The gross anachronism of making a workman at Solomon’s 
temple a visitor at the court of Charles Martel at once, exposes the 
grcat ignorance and the lability to crror of the original composer 
of the Legend. It 1s not, therefore, at all improbable that he con- 
founded Charles Martel with his grandson Charlemagne. 

It is very evident that the spirit of the Legend does not apply to 
Martel, who, during his administration under two feeble kings, was 
fully occupied in wars with rebellious subjects, with the Saxons on 
the north and the Saracens from Spain in the south, and who had 
neither time nor inclination to devote to the arts of peace. The 
monks, who were then the principal builders, were not his favorites, 
and St. Boniface has not hesitated to call him ‘‘the destroyer of 
monasterics.” It is hardly to be doubted that he destroyed more 
than he built. 

Charlemagne, on the contrary, was, as we have seen, the patron 
of the arts of civilization, and might, with but a little stretch of 
imagination, be called the founder of operative Masonry in France. 
His intercourse with Byzantium and the East gives color also to the 
legend that he was visited by a Greek architect, which is simply a 
symbolic expression of the idea that Byzantine architecture and 
Greek art and culture were beginning to be introduced into France 
and the West during the period in which Charlemagne reigned. 

We may, therefore, I think very safely correct the English 


1]t may be well to note here an error as to the signification of the name of this cele- 
brated Mayor of the Palace, who, without assuming the title, exercised all the functions 
of aking. It has been the universal custom to derive the word Marte/ from the French 
Marteau, which signifies a hammer, and it has been supposed that he obtained the cog- 
nomen from the fact that he crushed the barbarians with whom he fought, as with a ham- 
mer as potent as that of Thor. And so it has been very usual with English writers to 
Anglicize his name as Charles the “* Hammer.” But M. de Feller (Biographte Univer- 
sel/le), a very competent authority on French etymology, has shown that Afarte/is only a 
synonym of Martin ; that Martin was a familiar name in the family of Pepin, of which 
Charles Martel was a member, and that it was adopted in the spirit of devotion to St. 
Martin, who was then the favorite saint of the Franks. This note is not exactly germane 
to the history we are pursuing, but the subject is interesting enough to claim a passing 
notice. It must, however, in fairness be admitted that M. Michelet (//istoive de France, 
lib. ii., p. 112), an authority as good, at least, as M. de Feller, recognizes the current deri- 
vation from Martean, which he thinks referred to the hammer of the Scandinavian god 
Thor, and he thence concludes that Charles was not a Christian. 
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Legend of the Craft by substituting the name of Charlemagne for 
that of Charles Martel. 

Louis the Feeble, the son and successor of Charlemagne, though, 
as the sobriquet which was bestowed upon him imports, a prince of 
no force of character, yct patronized architecture, and in his reign 
many religious structures were built, under the superintendence of 
his architect. The name of this artist was Rumalde. We know 
scarcely more of him than the fact that he was the architect of 
Louis. Whittington thinks it probable that he was not an ccclesi- 
astic, since it is clear that he practiced his art as a profession, and 
professional architects were at that time becoming common. 

The universal belief that prevailed in the roth century, in the 
approaching destruction of the world and the advent of the millen- 
nium, had naturally the effect of paralyzing all industrial arts, and 
architecture made little or no progress. 

But in the 11th century there was a revival, and the records of 
that period contain the names of many distinguished architects, who 
were not monks but professional architects, for Masonry had for 
some time been passing away out of the hands of the ecclesiastics in 
those of the laity and the guilds. 

The guilds, or trade corporations, in France began about this 
time to take an active existence and to excrt a powerful interest on 
the progress of the arts. The consideration of their history is well 
worthy of a distinct chapter. But our attention must now be 
turned to the early history of Masonry in other countries. 
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, CHAPTER VI 
EARLY MASONRY IN BRITAIN 


Vit Ave™, ROM the time of the conquest of Britain by 
: -laudius to the final evacuation of the island 
Ria | by the Romans in the beginning of the 5th 

y il century, a period of about three hundred and 
fifty years had elapsed. During this long occu- 
pation the Romans had held, if not undisputed, 
at Jeast dominant sway over the greater part of 
the island. Roman legions had been permanently stationed in dif- 
ferent towns ; Roman colonies had been established ; Roman citizens 
had immigrated and settled in greater numbers; Roman arts and 
civilization had been introduced ; and, as we have already shown in a 
preceding chapter, the native inhabitants had become almost Roman- 
ized in their manners and customs. 

It is not to be supposed that the domination for so Jong a con- 
tinuity of years of a powerful empire, distinguished for its cultivation 
of the arts, should not have been productive of the effects that must 
always result from the protracted mixture of a refined with an un- 
civilized people. 

Among the arts introduced by the Romans, there is none that 
could have so much attracted the attcntion of the natives as that of 
architecture. Of all the methods of human industry that are in- 
tended to supply the wants or promote the comforts of life, the art 
of building 1s placed in the most prominent position. A\ll the arts, 
says Cicero, which relate to humanity have a certain bond of union 
and a kind of kinship to each other. But it must be acknowledged 
that the art which proposes to secure to man a protection from the 
elements and a shelter from the inclemencies of the seasons must 
hold the highest place in the family scale. It is the first art that 
man cultivates in his progress from utter barbarism to civilization. 
It is the most salient mark of that progress. No sooner did the 
primitive Troglodytes emerge from their cave dwellings than they 
began to erect, however rudely, huts for their habitation. 

§30 
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And so when a nation or a tribe begins to make an advancement 
in civilization, its first step is to improve its mode of dwelling. 
, When conquest brings a superior race to an ignorant and uncultured 
people, the industrial arts of the former are speedily diffused among 
the latter, and architecture, as the most striking and the most useful, 
more speedily attracts the attention and is more readily imitated 
than any other. 

When the Romans first invaded Britain they found the country 
inhabited by various tribes deriving their origin from different 
nomadic stocks, and therefore somewhat heterogeneous in their 
condition and their habits. The Belgians, for instance, who had 
passed over from Gaul and occupied, by the right of conquest, the 
coast bordering on the British Channel, were an agricultural people, 
and are described by Caesar as being more advanced in the arts of 
civilized life than the tribes in the interior who were pastoral, who 
lived on milk and flesh and were clothed in skins. 

Mela Pomponius, the Roman geographer, who wrote about the 
same time, describes the Britons as being in general uncivilized and 
much behind the continental nations in their social culture. Iields 
and cattle constituted their only wealth. 

Mr. Wright, in an Essay of the Ethnology of South Britain at 
the Extinction of the Roman Government, says that ‘“‘ we may form 
a notion best and most correctly of the mode of life and of the de- 
gree of civilization of the ancient Britons, by comparing them with 
what we know of those of the wild Irish and of the Celtic highland- 
ers of Scotland in the Middle Ages. Living in septs or clans, cach 
collected round a petty chicftain, who had his residence or place of 
refuge in the least accessible part of his little territory, they had 
no towns, properly so-called, and no tie of union except the tem- 
porary one of war or a nominal dependence on some powerful 
chieftain who had induced, by some means, a certain number of 
the smaller clans to acknowledge his sovereignty.” ’ 

Their houses, says Turner, were chicfly formed of reeds or wood, 
and were usually seated in the midst of woods, a space being cleared 
on which they built their huts and folded their cattle.’ 

The improved condition of Britain, in consequence of their in- 


1Thomas Wright, ‘‘ Essays on Archeological Subjects,” vol. i., p. 68. 
2«6 History of the Anglo-Saxons,” vol. i., p. 64. 
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tercourse with their more civilized’ conquerors, is thus described by 
Mr. Wright :? 

“Under the Romans, on the contrary, Britain consisted polit- 
ically of a number of cities or towns, each possessing its own in- 
dependent municipal government, republican in form and principle 
within themsclves, but united under the empire through the fiscal 
government of the province to which they were tributary. Each of 
these cities inhabited by foreigners to the island, was expected to 
defend itself if attacked, while three legions and numerous bodies 
of auxiliaries protected the province from hostilities from without 
and held it internally in obedience to the imperial government. 
The country was unimportant and the towns were everything.” 

The numerous inscriptions found in England in recent times 
prove another fact, namely, that the legionary troops which were 
sent from Rome to Britain did not pay merely ephemeral or transi- 
tory visits, from which no important influence could have been de- 
rived, but that they remained in the same locality during the whole 
occupation of the country by the Romans, and actually constituted 
military colonies, making homes in the towns in which they lived, 
and insensibly imparting the use of the Latin language and the 
adoption of Roman manners to the people. So much, in fact, did 
they become identified with the native inhabitants, that they often 
made common cause with them in tumults or insurrections against 
the imperial government. 

The result of this constant intercommunication must have been 
just that which might anywhere, under such circumstances, have 
been expected. The architects who accompanied the legions in 
their visits to Britain and who remained with them during its occu- 
pation did not confine their labors to the construction of military 
works, such as the erection of defensive walls and fortresses. They 
engaged during the period of tranquillity which had been secured by 
the presence of strong bodies of troops in the peaccful avocations 
of their art. They organized their Colleges of Artificers, which, 
considering the works in which they were engaged, might correctly 
be designated as Colleges of Masons; they began the building of 
temples and other public edifices; they took to their assistance the 
more intelligent natives, and introduced their Roman architecture 
by methods which imitated those of the Colleges at home. 
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1 Essays on Archeological Subjects,” vol. i., p. 69. 
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The rude huts of the native Britons were replaced by more 
comfortable houses, and the art of building, under the guidance of the 
Roman Masons, assumed a new form and was prosecuted by new 
methods, which thus introduced the character and customs of the 
Roman Colleges into the island, and thus by the example of asso- 
ciated workmen continued the chain of connection which was to be 
more fully extended in Anglo-Saxon times by the establishment of 
building guilds. 

Tacitus has shown us, in his L7zfe of Avrtcola, how and at what 
an early period this system of Romanizing Britain began. In the last 
quarter of the 1st Christian century, Agricola arrived in Britain, 
having been appointed governor of the province. The island, which 
had hardly yet recovered from the recent insurrection of Queen 
Boadicea, was still in an insurgent condition. The first efforts of 
Agricola were of course directed to the restoration of peace and 
order, and to the correction of civil and political abuses. His next 
business was to introduce a system of regulations whose tendency 
should be to civilize the natives. He encouraged them, therefore, 

says Tacitus,’ by his exhortations and aided them by public assist- 

ance to build temples, courts of justice, and commodious dwellings. 
He praised those who were cheerful in their obedicnce; he re- 
proached those who were slow and uncomplying, and thus cxcited a 
spirit of emulation. He established a plan of education and caused 
the sons of the chiefs to be instructed in learning and to cultivate 
the Latin language. The Roman dress was adopted by many, and the 
Britons, allured by the luxurious example of their conquerors, began 
to erect baths and porticoes and to indulge in sumptuous banquets. 

To do all this was not within the narrow scope of native skill. 
In the erection of these improved edifices the Britons, being only 
partly reclaimed from their pristine barbarity, must have invoked 
and received the advice and assistance of the Roman architects. 

The co-operative and guild-like methods of building practiced by 
these, as well as their skill in architecture, was thus imparted to the 
Britons. What had been wisely begun by Agricola was as wisely 
imitated by his successors in the provincial government, and the 
Roman Collegiate system was completely established in the island 
long before the extinction of the Roman domination and the fall of 
the Roman empire. 
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That the builders or Masons introduced into Rome, or educated 
there by their Roman Masters, had increased to a very great number 
is evident from a remark of the panegyrist Eumenius in his Pane- 
gyric of the Emperor Maxtmian. He describes the ancient Gallic 
city of Bibracte, afterward Augustodunum, but now the modern 
Autun, which abounds in the remains of Roman architecture, many 
of them in a good state of preservation. The re-edification of 
private houses and the construction of temples and other buildings 
with which Maximian had embellished the city, he attributes to the 
concourse of architects whom the emperor had brought from Britain, 
which province, he says, abounded with them. The number of these 
Roman architects in Britain was so great and their skill so pre- 
eminent, that, as we shall hereafter see, they were exported into 
many of the continental cities to construct buildings in the Roman 
method. 

The remains of Roman buildings found at different times in 
England and a multitude of ancient inscriptions testify to the fact 
that the conquerors had brought their architectural art with them 
into Britain. But the mere existence of pieces of architecture 
would not alone serve to establish the connection of these Roman 
architects and their British disciples with the medizval guilds. In 
this way we might, as Anderson has done, write a history of architect- 
ure, but would hardly be authorized to call it a history of Freemasonry. 
It 1s necessary to show that the Roman architects not only brought 
with them their skill in the art of building but also introduced the 
associated methods of organization which had been practiced by 
the ancicnt Roman Colleges. Of this we have ample evidence. 

The Reverend James Dallaway, in his Collections for an His- 
torical Account of Masters and Free Masons, appended to his 
Discourses upon Architecture in England, says that the first notice 
that occurs of an associated body of Roman artificers who had es- 
tablished themselves in Britain is a votive inscription in which the 
College of Masons dedicate a temple to Neptune and Minerva, and 
to the safety of the family of Claudius Czesar. It was discovered at 
Chichester in the year 1725. It is a slab of gray Sussex marble and 
was found by the workmen who were digging a cellar and who ig- 
norantly or carelessly fractured it. Having been pieced together the 
slab 1s now preserved at Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, near Chichester. 
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In his /Zzstory of West Sussex, Mr. Dallaway gives a fac-simile 
of the slab and the inscription, which is in the following words : 


EPTVMO ET MINERVAE 
TEMPLVM 

B. SALVTE. DO. DIVINAE 

AVCTORITA, CLAVD., 

GIDVBNI. KR. IC... CCAR OBRITN 
GIVM, FABROR. FE. QVI. IN. FO. 
C.D.5.D. DONANTE., AREAM, 
ENTE. PVDENTINIL FIL. 


The original is here given, to furnish to the unlearned reader an 
idea of the character of the inscriptions, which are the palpable 
monuments of the labors of these Colleges of Artificers, which have 
been found in all countries into which the Romans extended their 
power. The literal, but in some places conjectural, translation of 
this inscription is as follows: 


“ The College of Artificers and they who there preside over the 
sacred rites by authority of Ning Cogidubnus, the Legate of Tibe- 
rius Claudius Augustus in Britain, dedicated thts Temple to Nep- 
tune and Minerva, for the welfare of the imperial family. Pudens, 
the son of Pudentinus, having given the site.” 


In an article on the Orzgzx and Progress of Gothic Architecture, 
by Governor Pownall, inserted in the 9th volume of the Arche- 
ologea of the London Society of Antiquarics, this subject of the 
influence of the Roman artists on the native Britons is exhibited in 
an interesting point of view. 

“When the Romans conquered and held possession of our isle,” 
says Governor Pownall, ‘they erected every sort of building and 
edifice of stone or of a mixture of stone and brick, and universally 
built with the circular arch. The British learned their arts from 
these Masters.” 

But the Continent being more subject to the ravages of invading 
barbarians than the isolated province of Britain, many of the Gaulish 
cities and the fortresses on the Rhine were destroyed. And when 
Constantius Chlorus resolved, at the close of the 3d century, to re- 
build them, he sent to Britain for architects to execute the work of 
re-edification. 
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By this withdrawal of the builders from the island of Britain and 
by transferring them to the Continent, Britain itself soon lost the 
knowledge which it had formerly acquired of the Roman architecture. 

But after the establishment of the Christian religion in the em- 
pire, missionaries being sent to the provinces to convert the inhab- 
itants, they brought with them from Rome not only the new 
tcligion but a revived knowledge of the arts, and especially of 
architecture, which was necessary for the building of churches. 

As to the influence produced upon the Britons by their conver- 
sion to Christianity, Camden tells us that no sooner was the name 
of Christ preached in the English nation, than with a most fervent 
zeal they consecrated themselves to it and laid out thcir utmost 
endeavors to promote it by discharging all the duties of Christian 
piety, by erecting churches and endowing them; so that no part of 
the Christian world could show either more or richer monasteries.’ 

Thus the skill, which for a time had been suspended if not lost, 
was again revived by the architects and builders who were again 
brought from Rome to Britain by the Christian missionaries, who, says 
Pownall, ‘were the restorers of the Roman architecture in stone.” 

The huge buildings of stone erected by the monks in England, 
ought perhaps to be attributed to a later period when the Saxons 
had gained possession of the island. But as Christianity had been 
introduced into I¢ngland before that period and under the Roman 
domination, we may accede to the hypothesis that some of that kind 
of work was done at that early period. 

We may, therefore, grant a large amount of plausibility to that 
part of the Legend of the Craft which reports the tradition that 
under the usurped reign of Carausius, St. Alban had organized the 
fraternity of Masons and bestowed upon them his patronage. 

Whether the Legend is correct or not in attributing this impor- 
tant work to the protomartyr, it may at least be accepted as tra- 
ditionally preserving the historical fact that Freemasonry was re- 
organized after the Roman method by the Christian missionaries. 

There is abundant evidence in the old chronicles that the meth- 
od of building in stone and with circular arches was always desig- 
nated as ofus Romanum or the Roman work, and an edifice so 
constructed was said to be built sore Romanum, or according to 
the Roman method. 


1Camden, ‘* Britannia,” p. cxxxii. 
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The error of the legendists, however, is that they attributed per- 
sonally to Carausius, the usurper of the imperial power, the patron- 
age of Masonry and the appointment of St. Alban as his chief 
architect or Master Mason; an crror in which they have been fol- 
lowed by Anderson and all other Masonic writers. 

Of this statement there is no competent historical evidence. 
Bede, Matthew of Westminster, and all the other old chroniclers, 
describe Carausius as a man of very mean extraction, treacherous to 
the government which employed him, unfaithful to the pcople 
whom he was sent to protect, sacrificing their interests to his own 
greed for spoil, and distinguished only for his ability as a soldier. 

Of the piety and Christian constancy of Alban the same writers 
are lavish in their praises, but they make no reference to his skill as 
an architect or to his labors under Carausius as a builder. Even of 
his martyrdom there are said to be great chronological difficulties. 
Matthew of Westminster places its date eleven years after the death 
of Carausius. This would not militate against his previous employ- 
ment by Carausius as “the steward of his houschold,” to use the 
words of Anderson, and the Master of his works, if there were any 
historical evidence of the fact. 

If we appeal to the testimony of Camden, whose laborious re- 
searches have left no authority uncollected and no statement unex- 
amined which refer to the early history of Britain under the 
Romans, we shall find no support for the traditions of the legendists 
or for their expansion by Anderson and the writers who have ser- 
vilely followed him. 

Of Carausius we only learn from Camden that after his recon- 
ciliation with Maximian, he governed Britain in perfect peace, and 
that he repaired the wall at the mouth of the Clud and fortified it 
with seven castles.1 The only reference made by Camden to St. 
Alban is in a passage where he says that toward the end of Diocle- 
tian’s and Maximian’s reign a long and bloody persecution broke out 
in the Western Church and many Christians suffered martyrdom, 
among the chief of whom he names Albanus Verolamiensis or St. 
Alban. But he makes no allusion to him as an architect, nor 
does he mention the name of the apocryphal Amphibalus.  Fur- 
ther on he attributes to the town of Verulam the honor of having 


1 Camden, “ Britannia,” p. Ixxiv. 
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given birth to St. Alban, whom he calls ‘a man justly eminent for 
his picty and steadiness in the Christian faith ; who with an invinci- 
ble constancy of mind suffered martyrdom the first man in Britain.’ 
He relates the legends which were extant in connection with his 
passion, but while he dwells on his piety and his constancy to the 
faith which gave him all his fame, he says nothing of his labors as 
an architect nor does he in any way connect him with Carausius. 

We must, therefore, reject the whole story of Carausius and 
St. Alban as apocryphal; so far as it implies that the Emperor was a 
great patron of Masonry and the Saint his Master Workman, we 
find no historical foundation for it; but we may accept it as a 
mythical statement, the true interpretation of which is that there was 
a revival of Masonry in England toward the time of the extinction 
of the Roman domination, through the influence of the Christian 
missionaries, a fact for the truth of which we have, as has already 
been seen, sufficient authority. 

Anderson says that “the true old Masonry departed from 
Britain with the Roman Icgions; for though many Roman familics 
had settled in the south and were blended with the Britons, who had 
been well educated in the science and the art, yet the subsequent 
wars, confusions, and revolutions in this island, ruined ancient learn- 
ing, till all the fine artists were dead without exception.” ? 

Mr. Iergusson, a more learned and more accurate writer than 
Anderson, has arrived at almost the same conclusion. He says: 

“When Rome withdrew her protecting care, France, Spain, and 
Britain relapsed into, and for centuries remained sunk in, a state of 
anarchy and barbarism as bad, if not worse than that in which Rome 
had found them three or four centuries before. It was in vain to 
expect that the hapless natives could maintain either the arts or the 
institutions with which Rome had endowed them.” ® 

But Fergusson subsequently makes a very important admission 
which greatly modifies the opinion he had just expressed when, in 
continuing the paragraph, he says: 

“ But it is natural to suppose that they would remember the evi- 
dences of her greatness and her power, and would hardly go back for 
their sepulchers to the unchambered mole-hill barrows of their fore- 
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‘Camden, “ Britannia,” p. 296. 2 *‘ Constitutions,” second edition, p. 59. 
3 Fergusson, ‘“‘ Rude Stone Monuments,” p. 394. 
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fathers, but attempt something in stone, though only in such rude fash- 
ion as the state of the arts among them enabled them to execute.” ?! 

This is all that the theory advanced in this work contends for. 
The assertion of Anderson is altogether too sweeping and general. 
That of Fergusson admits that the influences of Roman domination 
had not been entirely obliterated by the departure of the legions. 
Rome, which had administered the government for centuries, ‘“‘could 
hardly fail,” to use his own language, ‘‘to leave some impress of her 
magnificence in lands which she had so long occupied.” 

The concurrent testimony of all historians will not permit us to 
deny or to doubt that after the extinction of the Roman dominion 
in Britain, there was a decadence of architecture as well as of the 
other arts. But this did not amount to a total destruction, but only 
to asuspension. Nations who have emerged from barbarism to 
civilization, and who for centuries have enjoyed the refinements 
of culture, do not at once relapse into their primitive savage state. 
There was certainly not sufficient time for the exhibition of this 
ethnological curiosity in the period embraced between the departure 
of the Romans and the firm establishment of the Anglo-Saxons. 
‘Nor was there that isolation which was necessary to hasten this fall 
from national light to national darkness. The southern parts of 
Britain, at least, were in too close a propinquity to more civilized 
and more Romanized Gaul to lose at once all traces of Roman re- 
finement. And above all, the presence and the influence of the 
Christian missionaries who, coming from Rome, were uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in the task of converting the natives to the new 
faith, must have been a powerful stay to any downward progress to 
utter barbarism. 

The links of the chain that united the builders of Britain with 
those of Rome had only rusted; they were not rudely snapped 
asunder. The influence of the methods of building pursued by the 
Roman Colleges of Artificers, who had done so much work and left 
so many memorials in Britain, were still to be felt and to be re- 
newed when these links were strengthened and brightened by the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

But this is anew and an important subject that demands consider- 
ation in another chapter, for it brings us to an interesting phase in 
the history of Freemasonry. 
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1 Fergusson, ‘‘ Rude Stone Monuments,” p. 394. 


CHAPTER VII 
MASONRY AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


A--\}F TER the departure of the Roman legions and 
“| the withdrawal of the Roman protection, Brit- 
ain, left to its own resources, was soon har- 
assed by the invasions of Scots and Picts, by 
predatory excursions of barbarians from the 
opposite shores of the North Sea, and by civil 
: “ 41 distractions which were the natural result of 
the division of power among many rival petty principalities. 

Among the Britons there was one leader, Gwotheyrn, or, as he 
is more gencrally called, Vothgern, who seems to have assumed, if 
he did not legally possess it, a predominating position over the 
other British princes. Fecling, after various unsuccessful attempts, 
that he could not, by his unaided forces, repulse the invaders, he 
sought the assistance of the Saxons. 

The Saxons were a tribe of warlike sea-kings who occupied the 
western shore of what has since been known as the Duchy of Hol- 
stein, with the neighboring islands on the coast. Brought across the 
sea by the invitation of the Britons, they soon expelled the Picts 
and Scots. But, attracted by the delights of the climate and the fer- 
tility of the soil, so superior to the morasses of their own restricted 
and half-submerged territory, they remained to contest the posscs- 
sion of the island with its native inhabitants. 

Hence there followed a series of conflicts which led at last to the 
expulsion of the native Britons, who were forced to retire to the 
southwestern parts of the island, and the establishment of the Saxon 
domination in England. 

During the period of intestine wars which led to this change, not 
only of a government, but of a whole people, it is not to be sup- 
posed that much attention could have been paid to the cultivation 
of architecture or Masonry. Amid the clash of arms the laws are 
silent, and learning and the arts lie prostrate. 
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Yet we are not to believe that all the influences of the preced- 
ing four or five centuries were wholly paralyzed. Gildas, it is true, 
complains in querulous language and an involved style,’ in the 
L:prstle which is annexed to his //zsfory, of the wickedness both of 
the clergy and the laity, but the greatest licentiousness is not alto- 
gether incompatible with the preservation of some remains of the 
architectural skill and taste which had been originally imparted by 
the Roman artificers. 

The Saxons themselves were not a thoroughly barbarous people. 
The attempts to subdue the tribes of Germany as they had those of 
Spain, of Gaul, and of Britain were not very successful. The fero- 
cious bravery of the Germans under the leadership of the great 
}H{ermann, romanized into Herminius by Tacitus, was able to stem 
the progress of the Roman legions in the interior of the country and 
to confine them eventually to the possession of a few fortresses on 
the Rhine. 

The German tribes, among whom we are, of course, to count the 
Saxons, were thus enabled to retain their own manners, customs, 
and language, while their communication with the legions, both in 
war and in peace, must have imbued them with some portion of 
Roman civilization. 

“Many new ideas, feelings, reasoning and habits,” says Mr. 
Turner, ‘must have resulted from this mixture, and the peculiar 
minds and views of the Germans must have been both excited and 
enlarged. The result of this union of German and Roman improve- 
ment was the gradual formation of that new species of the human 
character and society which has descended, with increasing meliora- 
tion, to all the modern states of Europe.” ? 

Dr. Anderson, when describing the Saxon invasion of Britain, 
says that ‘‘the Anglo-Saxons came over all rough, ignorant hea- 
thens, despising everything but war; nay,in hatred to the Britons 
and Romans, they demolished all accurate structures and all the re- 
mains of ancient learning, affecting only their own barbarous man- 
ner of life, till they became Christians.” ? 








1 Of all the ; post- -classical writers in Latin none is so difficult to comprehend or to 
translate as Gildas. Besides, the fact that there are in existence only two codices of the 
original manuscript, and that subsequent editions have indulged in many, various, and 
sometimes contradictory readings, add to the difficulty of a correct interpretation of his 
writings. 

2°* History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ i1.,p. 96. 3‘ Constitutions,” 2d edition, p. 6o. 
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Entick and Northouck, in their subsequent editions of the Book 
of Constztutzons, have repeated this slander, which, even if it were 
a truth, could not have forever obliterated the connection which we 
are seeking to trace between the Masonry of the Roman Colleges 
and that of medizval England; because, although it might have 
been suspended by Saxon barbarism, it is easy to prove that it could 
have been renewed by subsequent intercourse with the architects of 
France. 

But against this careless misrepresentation of Anderson and his 
subsequent editors, let us place the more accurate and better digested 
views of the historian of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr. Turner, when writing of the arrival of Elengist with his 
Saxon followers in England, says: 

“The Anglo-Saxon invasion of Britain must therefore not be 
contemplated as a barbarization of the country. Our Saxon ances- 
tors brought with them a superior domestic and moral character, 
and the rudiments of new political, juridical, and intellectual bless- 
ings. An interval of slaughter and desolation unavoidably occurred 
before they established themselves and their new systems in the 
island. But when they had completed their conquest, they laid the 
foundations of that national constitution, of that internal polity, of 
those peculiar customs, of that female modesty, and of that vigor 
and direction of mind, to which Great Britain owes the social prog- 
ress which it has so eminently acquired.” ? 

The fact is that, though the Saxons introduced a style of their 
own, to which writers on architecture have given their name, they bor- 
rowed in their practice of the art the suggestions left by the Romans 
in their buildings, and used the materials of which they were com- 
posed. Thus a writer* on this subject says that the Saxons appear 
to have formed for themselves a tolerably regular and rude style, 
something midway between the indigenous and the Roman in its 
details, and he attributes this to the buildings left by the Romans in 
the country, which, though rare, must have been sufficiently abun- 
dant long after their departure from the island. 

Abundant evidence will be shown in the course of the present 
chapter that there was not a total disruption of Saxon architecture 


1“ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” 1., p. 179. 
* Paley, ‘‘ Manual of Gothic Architecture,” p. 14. 
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and Masonic methods of associated labor from that which was first 
introduced into Britain by the architects of the Roman Colleges. 
There were, of course, some modifications to be attributed partly to 
a want of expcrienced skill, partly to the suggestions of new ideas, 
and partly to the influence of novel religious relations. The tem- 
ple, for instance, of the Romans had to be converted into the church 
of the Christians, but the Roman dasz/:ca was the model of the 
Saxon church, and the Roman architect was closely imitated, as 
well as could be, by his Saxon successor. The spirit and the in- 
fluence and the custom of the Roman College was not lost or 
abandoned. 

Scarcely more than a century elapsed between the arrival of the 
Saxons and the entire subjugation of the country, and that space of 
time is to be divided among the briefer periods required for the 
continued successes of different chieftains. Thus it took Hengist 
only eight years after his first coming to firmly establish himself in 
the kingdom of Kent. 

Only forty years after the establishment of the Saxon octarchy, 
Pope Gregory sent St. Augustine from Rome with missionaries to 
convert the Saxons to the faith of Christianity. 

During all this interval many Roman buildings had existed in 
England, which, from their size and magnificence of construction, 
must have become modcls familiar to the Saxons. The temples of 
the Saxon idols had been constructed of wood, and as Gregory per- 
mitted them to be converted into Christian places of worship, the 
Saxon churches at first were almost all of that material. There was 
a deficiency of better matcrials. But we find an effort to use them 
whenever they could be obtained, so that a kind of construction 
called ‘‘stone carpentry” prevailed, in which we find a wood design 
contending with stone materials.*| But in not much later times, and 
long before the Norman Conquest or the introduction of Gothic 
architecture, the Saxons built their churches, monasteries, and other 
public edifices entirely of stone. 

Although it may be admitted that the pagan Saxons on their 
first arrival did indeed destroy many of the churches which had been 
erected by the British Christians and expelled the priests, yet it must 
be remembered that by the subsequent advent of Augustine from 


1 Paley, ‘‘ Manual of Gothic Architecture,” p. 12. 
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Rome a new life was restored to architecture and the arts, and that 
as Mr. Paley says, ‘“‘the frequent missions and pilgrimages to Rome, 
together with the importation of Italian churchmen, which took 
place as early as the end of the 7th century, must have exercised 
great influence upon ecclesiastical architecture in England.”? 

It will be seen hereafter that the Saxons repeatedly resorted to 
the aid of foreign workmen from Rome or from Gaul in the con- 
struction of their churches, so that the influences of the Roman sys- 
tem which was derived in former times from the Roman Colleges 
continued at frequent intervals to be renewed, and the link of con- 
nection was thus kept unbroken. 

The principal difference between the works of the Roman and 
the Saxon architects has been supposed to be that the former built 
in stone and the latter in wood. And if this were true, it is evident 
that all inquiry into the nature of Saxon architecture must be at an 
end ; for as the wooden edifices must have long since perished, all 
the remains of stone structures which have been excavated in Eng- 
land will have to be attributed to the age of the Roman domination 
before the invasion of the Saxons, or to that which succeeded the 
conquest by the Normans. The perishable fabrics of timber 
erected by the Saxons would have left no traces behind. 

The erroneous opinion that the Saxons built all their churches 
of timber was first advanced by Stow, in his Survey of London, and 
afterward by Mr. Somner, in his Axtzguztzes of Canterbury, who 
says that ‘‘ before the Norman advent most of our monasteries and 
church buildings were of wood,” and he asserts ‘that upon the Nor- 
man Conquest these fabrics of timber grew out of use and gave 
place to stone buildings raised upon arches. 

But the Rev. J. Bentham, in his /7zstory of the Cathedral 
Church of Ely, has refuted the correctness of this view with unan- 
swerable arguments. He has shown that although there were some 
instances of wooden edifices, yet that the Saxon churches were gen- 
erally built of stone, with pillars, arches, and sometimes vaultings of 
the same material. And he adds the following remarks, which are 
important in the present connection as showing that the Roman in- 
fluence continued to be felt in the Saxon times, and thus that the 
chain which we are tracing remained unbroken. 


1 Paley, ‘‘ Manual of Gothic Architecture,” p. 13. 
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“There is great probability that at the time the Saxons were 
converted the art of constructing arches and vaultings and support- 
ing stone edifices by columns was well known among them; they 
had many instances of such kind of buildings before them in the 
churches and other public edifices erected in the times of the Ro- 
mans. [or notwithstanding the havoc that had been made of the 
Christian churches by the Picts and Scots, and by the Saxons them- 
selves, some of them were then in being. Bede mentions two in 
the city of Canterbury. . . . Besides these two ancient Roman 
churches it is likely there were others of the same age in different 
parts of the kingdom, which were then repaired and restored to their 
former use.”? 

Of the two Roman churches for whose existence Bentham re- 
fers to the authority. of Bede, that venerable historian says, “‘ There 
was on the east side of the city a church dedicated to the honor of 
St. Martin, built while the Romans were still in the island, wherein 
the quecn, who, as has been said before, was a Christian, used to 
pray,’? and of the other that ‘‘ Augustine recovered in the royal 
city a church which he was informed had been built by the ancient 
Roman Christians, and consecrated it to our Saviour.” 8 

In an article on Anglo-Saxon architecture, published in the 
Archeological Journal for March, 1844, Mr. Thomas Wright (no 
mean authority on antiquarian science) has, like Mr. Bentham, suc- 
cessfully combated the doctrine that all the Saxon churches were 
wooden. ‘I think,” he says, “the notion Anglo-Saxon churches 
were all built of wood will now hardly find supporters.” He ad- 
mits, which none will deny, that there were structures of this kind. 
A. few wooden churches are mentioned in Domesday Book, and we 
learn from other authorities that there were some others. But he 
contends that ‘‘a careful perusal of the early chroniclers would af- 
ford abundant proof that churches were not only abundant among 
the Anglo-Saxons, but that they were far from being always mean 
structures.” 

Speaking of the Saxon churches, which Odericus Vitalis tells us 
were repaired by the Normans immediately after the conquest, he re- 
marks that ‘if they had been mean structures and in need of repairs, 


1 «¢ History of the Cathedral Church of Ely,” sec. v., p. 17. 
2 Bede, ‘‘ Histoire Ecclesiasticle,” lib. i., cap. 26. SIbid., lib. i., cap. 33. 
35 
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it is more probable that the Normans would have built new ones,” 
The conclusions which are to be drawn from Mr. Wright's article 
are that while there were undoubtedly some wooden structures, just 
as there are in this day, the Anglo-Saxons built many churches, and 
built them sumptuously of stone, and in the Roman manner. 

The Rev. Richard Hart is therefore right when he says, on the 
authority of the architect Mr. Rukman, that ‘in the construction 
of their churches, the Anglo-Saxons imitated Roman models; as 
might naturally be expected, considering that Rome was the source 
from which their Christianity had been derived, the birthplace of 
many of their prelates and clergy, and at that period the very focus 
of learning and civilization.” ? 

It has been conceded that during the comparatively brief period 
that was occupied by the Saxons after their arrival in Britain until 
they obtained complete possession of the country, the intestine wars 
between them and the natives must have had the cffect of suspend- 
ing the pursuit of architecture. But it has been shown that this 
suspension did not altogether obliterate the influence of the Roman 
builders. who had established their methods of building when the 
island was a province of the empire. And it has also been seen 
that the destruction by the Saxons of the Christian churches which 
had been built by Roman architects was not so thorough or so uni- 
versal as has been supposed by some writers, and that they did not, 
as Northouck, amplifying the language of Anderson, says, ‘‘ root out 
all the seeds of learning and the arts that the Romans had planted 
in Britain.” ? 

On the contrary, we have the evidence of the Venerable Bede 
and the repeated testimony of modern excavations that there were 
at the time of the Saxon conversion to Christianity at least two Ro- 
man churches standing which might serve as models for the Saxon 
Masons, and numerous remains of Roman buildings which afford 
materials for new structures. 

And now, after the conversion, we find the chain connecting 
Roman Masonry with that pursued by the Saxons renewed and 
strengthened not only by these models, but by the direct influence 
of the prelates who were sent from Rome, and who brought with 


1‘«Ecclesiastical Records,” ch. v., note 2, p. 217. 
*Northouck, ‘‘ Constitutions,” Part II., ch. ii., p. go. 
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them or sent for workmen to Rome and Gaul, who might carry out 
More Romano (in the Roman manner) their designs in the build- 
ing of churches and monasteries. 

Butler, in his Lzves of the Saznts, a work, however, in which we 
must not place implicit confidence, says that on the permanent 
settlement of Augustine in Britain, at the close of the 6th century, 
when Ethelbert, the King, had been converted, and the people 
generally were accepting the new religion, the princes and nobles 
were very zcalous in building and endowing churches and religious 
houses, and many of them travelled to Rome and other foreign 
parts to improve themselves in the sacred sciences.’ 

That there was at that time a constant and uninterrupted com- 
munication between Rome and Britain is evident from the frequent 
epistles from Gregory, the Pontiff, to Augustine and to the King, 
Ethelbert. Missionaries were also sent to Britain to assist Augustine 
in his pious work, and it is not at all improbable that Masons came 
with them from Rome, or from Gaul, to be employed in the con- 
struction of churches and monasteries, with which the land was 
being rapidly filled. ; 

But we have more to rely on than mere supposition. There 
are abundant records showing that workmen were imported from 
abroad for the purpose of building, and that thus the Roman method 
was renewed in the island. 

Anderson is not, therefore, strictly correct when he says that the 
Anglo-Saxons, “ affecting to build churches and monasteries, palaces 
and fine mansions, too late lamented the ignorant and destructive 
conduct of their fathers, but knew not how to repair the public loss 
of old architecture.”* It has been shown that there were some 
models of Roman buildings still remaining, and there was no igno- 
rance of the need of obtaining workmen from Rome or Gaul, and 
no want of opportunity to obtain them. 

He is, therefore, more historically right when he adds, though it 
contradicts his former assertion, that these works ‘‘required many 
Masons, who soon formed themselves into societies or lodges by 
direction of foreigners who came over to help them.” ° 


1 «<< Lives of the Saints,” vol. v., pp. 418, 419. 

2 <« Constitutions,” 2d edition, p. 61. 

3 Ibid. He is altogether wrong in saying that the Saxons adopted the Gothic style in 
building. That style of architecture was not invented until long afterward. 
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In the year 627, Edwin, King of Northumbria, who had been 
converted by Paulinus, one of the missionaries of Augustine, was 
baptized in the city of York, the capital of his kingdom. While 
receiving the necessary religious instructions he built a temporary 
church of timber, in which the sacrament of baptism might be ad- 
ministered. But immediately afterward, under the direction of 
Bishop Paulinus, he caused the foundation to be laid of a larger and 
nobler church, of stone, which, although immediately begun, was not 
finished until after his death, by his successor, Oswald.’ 

Although Bede, in narrating the event, says nothing of any for- 
eign aid that had been asked or received in its construction, yet it 
is evident from the facts that the church was built of stone and ina 
square form, like a Roman éasz/eca,* and would imply the necessity 
of Roman Masons, or other foreigners imbued with the Roman 
method, to superintend the work. 

In the assembling of foreign Masons at York toerect St. Peter's 
Church, under the auspices of King Edwin, is supposed by modern 
Masonic writers to be the assembly incorrectly referred to in the 
Legend of the Craft as an assembly held at York, under the patron- 
age of Prince Edwin, the son of Athelstan, three hundred years 
afterward. But this subject has been so thoroughly discussed in 
the preceding part of this work, under the head of the York Le- 
gend, that it is unnecessary to renew the controversy. 

Besides St. Peter’s, at York, Paulinus built many other churches. 
Some of them we know were of stone, and the others might have 
been of the same material, as Bentham says, “‘ for aught that appears 
to the contrary.” He was certainly a great patron of ecclesiastical 
architecture, but Anderson makes no mention of him, although, ac- 
cording to his fashion, he should have styled him, as he does Charles 
Martel, a “ Right Worshipful Grand Master.” 

Another distinguished architect, of a not much later period, was 
Benedict Biscop, Abbot of Weremouth, whom the Roman Church 
has canonized. Inthe year 675 he built a church at Weremouth, 
and two monasteries, one at Weremouth and one six miles distant 





aes 


1 Bede, ‘‘ History,” lib. ii., cap. 14. 

2 This is the very word used by Bede. ‘‘ Majoremet augustiorem de lapida fabricare 
curavit basilicam.” The Roman dasilica, or Hall of Justice, was the model of all the early 
churches built by Roman architects, and the old éasi/ice were often converted with but 
little change into churches by the Christian emperors. 
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from Jarrow. Of these Bede has given a particular account in his 
history of them. He tells us that the abbot went over into France 
to engage workmen to build his church after the Roman manner, 
and brought many back for that purpose. The work was prosecuted 
with such vigor that within a year the church was completed and 
divine service performed in it. 

But a very important fact stated by Bede is that when the church 
was nearly finished Benedict sent over to France for artificers skilled 
in the mystery of making glass (an art hitherto unknown in Britain), 
who glazed the windows and taught the art to the Saxons. We 
learn from this statement that it was customary with the Saxons to 
scek assistance from the skill of the continental artists and handi- 
craftsmen. This will explain the true meaning of the passage in the 
Legend of the Craft, which refers to the introduction of French 
and other Masons into England in the 7th century, in the time 
of Charles Martel, and afterward at the supposed Assembly at Y ork, 
in the roth century. And it affords a confirmation of what has 
been frequently said in the previous part of this work, that the 
Legend of the Craft, though often chronologically absurd and in- 
correct in many of its details, yet has throughout in its most im- 
portant particulars a really historical foundation. 

The historians of that period supply us with many proofs that 
churches and monasteries were erected by the Saxons of stone after 
the Roman manner, or that they sent abroad for architects to super- 
intend the construction of their buildings. 

Eddius Stephanus, who flourished at the beginning of the 8th 
century, and whose name has been transmitted to posterity by his 
Life of Satnt Wilfred, informs us that that saint, who was also 
Bishop of York about the middle of the 7th century, erected 
many sumptuous buildings in his,diocese and thoroughly repaired 
the church of St. Peter at York, which had been much injured in 
the war between the Mercians and the Northumbrians. But Eddius 
especially refers to two churches built by Wilfrid, the one at Ripon 
in Yorkshire and the other at Hexham in Northumberland. 

Of the former he says that Wilfrid built a church at Ripon from 
the foundations to the top of polished stone,' and supported it with 


1 Polito lapide is the language used by Eddius. ‘‘ Vita S. Wilfridi,” cap. xvii., p. 59. 
He uses the same words in describing the materials of the church at Hexham. 
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various columns and porticos. This polished stone as a material 
and these columns and porticos, where arches would probably be re- 
quired, indicate the presence and the instruction of Roman archi- 
tects, whether they came from Rome or Gaul. 

But of all his works, the church of St. Andrew at Hexham seems 
to have been the most magnificent. Hexham wasa part of the 
crown-lands of the Kings of Northumbria, and, having been settled 
in dower on Queen Ethelreda by King Egfrid, a grant of it was 
made to Wilfrid for the purpose of erecting it into an episcopal see. 

Wilfrid began to lay the foundations of the cathedral church in 
the year 674. Eddius speaks of it in terms of great admiration, and 
says that there was no other building like it on this side of the Alps. 
He describes its deep foundations and the subterranean rooms, all 
of wonderfully polished stones, and of the building consisting of 
many parts above ground, supported by various columns and many 
porticos, ornamented with a surprising length and height of walls, 
and surrounded by mouldings, and having turnings of passages some- 
times ascending or descending by winding stairs, so that he asserts 
that he had not words to explain what this priest, taught by the 
spirit of God, had contemplated doing. 

Five centurics after, in 1180, the remains of this famous church 
were still standing, though in a condition of decay. Richard, Prior 
of Hexham, who lived at that time, describes the church with still 
more minuteness. He says that the foundations were laid deep in 
the earth for crypts and subterranean oratories, and the passages un- 
derground which led to them were contrived with great exactness. 
The walls were of great length and height, and divided into three sep- 
arate stories, which were supported by square and other kinds of 
well-polished columns. The walls, the capitals of the columns 
which supported them, and the arch of the sanctuary were decorated 
with historical representations, images, and various figures in relief, 
carved in stone and painted in an agrceable variety. The body of 
the church was encompassed with penthouses and porticos which, 
above and below, were divided with wonderful art by partition walls 
and winding stairs. Within the staircases and upon them were 
flizhts of stone steps and passages leading from them, both ascending 
and descending, which were disposed with so much art that multi- 
tudes of pcople might be there and go all around the church without 
being perceived by any one who was in the nave. Many beautiful 
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private oratories were erected with great carc and workmanship in 
the several divisions of the porticos, in which were altars in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin, of St. Michael, Archangel, of St. John the Bap- 
tist, and of the holy Apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins, with 
the proper furniture for each. Some of these, Prior Richard says, 
Were remaining at his day, and appeared like so many turrets and 
fortified places.’ 

Of a church of such grand proportions, such massive strength, 
and such artistic construction, it cannot, for a single moment, be 
supposed that it was built by the uncultivated skill of Saxon Ma- 
sons. The stone material, the supporting arches, the intricate pas- 
sage, the winding stairs, all proclaim the presence of foreign archi- 
tects and a continuation or a resumption in England of the methods 
of Roman Masonry. 

Nor is this at all improbable. Wilfrid, although a Saxon, had 
from an early age reccived his ecclesiastical education in Rome, and 
after his return to Northumberland had not only maintained a con- 
stant correspondence with, but had made several visits to, the 1m- 
perial city, and was personally we!l acquainted with France. When, 
therefore, he commenced the construction of important religious 
houses of such magnitude, he had every facility for the importation 
of foreign workmen, and there can be no reason for denying that he 
availed himself of the opportunities which were afforded to him. 
Indeed the Venerable Bede confirms this when he says that the 
most reverend Wilfrid was the first of the English bishops who 
taught the churches of the English nation the Catholic, that is the 
Roman, mode of life.? 

During the long period of forty-five years, in which he occupied 
the Episcopal See of York, Bishop Wilfnd caused a very great num- 
ber of churches and monasteries to be built, and must in that way 
have greatly enlarged and improved the architectural skill of his 
people by the introduction of forcign artists. 

Singularly enough, neither Anderson nor his successors, Entick 
and Northouck, in the various editions of the Book of Constt- 
tutzons have thought him to be worthy of the slightest mention, 
though undoubtedly we have historical evidence that he was far 
better entitled than that less important and less useful man, St. 
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1“ Richardi, Prior Hagustal,” lib. i., chap. iii. * Bede, ‘‘ History,” lib. iv., cap. ii. 
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Alban, to have it said of him that “he loved Masons well and 
cherished them much.” 

Indeed all that is said in the Legend of the Craft of the proto- 
martyr might with more plausibility be ascribed to Wilfrid, Bishop 
of York. 

Bentham, in his Aestory of the Cathedral Church of Ely, has 
said of Wilfrid, relying on the almost contemporaneous authority of 
Bede, of Eddius Stephanus, and of Richard, the Prior of Hexham, 
that in consequence of the favor and the liberal gifts bestowed upon 
him by the kings and the nobility of Northumberland, he rose to a 
degree of opulence so as to vie with princes in state and magnifi- 
cence, and was thus enabled to found several rich monasteries and 
to build many stately edifices. In the prosecution of these great 
undertakings he gave due encouragement to the most skillful build- 
ers and artificers of every kind who were eminent in their several 
trades. He kept them in his service by proper rewards, or, as the 
Legend of the Craft says of St. Alban, ‘he made their pay right 
good,” 

Some of these he obtained at Canterbury, whither they had been 
introduced by Augustine to aid him in the construction of the 
churches in Kent. Eddius is distinct on this point, for he says, in 
his Lzfe of Wilfred, that when he returned home from his visit to 
Canterbury, he brought back not only skillful singers, who might in- 
struct his choirs in the Roman method of singing, but also Masons 
and artists of almost every kind.’ 

Richard, Prior of Iiexham, says that he secured from Rome, 
Italy, France, and other countries where he could find them, Ma- 
sons and skillful artificers of other kinds, whom he brought to Eng- 
land for the purpose of carrying on his works.° 

William of Malmesbury also says that to construct the buildings 
that Wilfrid had designed Masons had been attracted from Rome 


en 


1“¢ History of the Cathedral Church of Ely,” p. 23. 

2 Eddius, ‘‘ Vita S. Wilfridi,” cap. xiv. Cementariis is the word employed by Eddius. 
Now, cementarius was the word used in medizval Latin to designate an Operative Mason. 
Ducange cites Magister cementariorum, the ‘‘ Master of the Masons,” as used by medizval 
writers to denote one who presided over the building, him whom he calls the Master of 
the Works. 

3’ De Roma quoque, et Italia, et Francia, et de aliis terris ubicumque invenire poterat, 
cementarios ct quoslibet alios industrios artifices secum retinuerat, et ad opera sua fa- 
cienda secum in Angliam adduxerat. ‘‘ Richardi, Prior Hagustal,” lib. i., cap. v. 
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by the hope of liberal rewards,! and both Eddius, his biographer, 
and William of Malmesbury concur in declaring that he was cmi- 
nent for his knowledge and skill in the science of architecture. 

The spirit of improvement and the skill in architecture which 
had been introduced into Northumberland by its Bishop were not 
confined to his own country, but through his influence were extended 
to the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy. They made their way 
even into the more northern parts of the island, for Bede informs us? 
that in the beginning of the 8th century, Naitan, King of the Picts, 
sent messengers to Ceolfrid, Abbot of the Monastery of Weremouth, 
praying to have architects sent him to build a church in his nation 
after the Roman manner. 

“Hence,” says Bentham, ‘it should seem that the style of archi- 
tecture generally used in that age in England was called the Roman 
manner, and was the same that was then used at Rome in Italy 
and in other parts of the empire.” ® 

Mr. John M. Kemble, when commenting on circumstances like 
these in the learned Introduction to his Diplomatic Codex of the 
Saxon “Era, has very justly said that “the great advance in civiliza- 
tion made especially in Northumberland before the close of the 7th 
century proves that even the rough denizens of that inhospitable 
portion of our land were apt and earnest scholars.” 4 

The next eminent Saxon patron of Masonry of whom we have 
any record is Albert, who in 767 became the successor of Egbert as 
Archbishop of York. The church which had been built by Paulinus 
in the 7th century, having been much dilapidated by a conflagration 
and not having been sufficiently repaired, was wholly taken down by 


1“ Cementarios, quos ex Roma spes munificentiz attraxerat. Gulilm. Malsmb. de 
Gestis Pontif.” Angl., p. 272. The ‘‘spes munificentie” was the expectation of higher 
wages, Just what the ‘‘ Legend of the Craft” says that St. Alban established. It is curious 
to remark how everything that that Legend ascribes to St. Alban may with equal propriety 
be attributed on historic authority to St. Wilfrid. It is strange that the later Masonic 
writers as well as the legendists should have completely ignored St. Wilfrid, who was the 
real reformer, if not actual founder, of the English Masonry in connection with the Roman. 

2In Book V., chapter xxi. of his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History.” 

3“* History of the Cathedral Church of Ely,” p. 25. 

4“ Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici.” This learned and laborious work, edited by 
Mr. Kemble and published in 1839, in six large octavo volumes, by the English Historical 
Society, contains copies either in Saxon or in Latin of nearly all the royal and other 
charters issued during the Saxon domination which have been preserved in various 
collections. 
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Albert, who determined to rebuild it. This he did with the as- 
sistance of two eminent architects, his disciples, Eanbald, who suc- 
ceeded him in the see of York, and the celebrated Alcuin, who af- 
terward introduced learning into the court of Charlemagne, of whom 
he became the preceptor. Alcuin, in a poem Ox the Pontzffs and 
Saints of the Church of York,* has givena full description of the re- 
building of the church, from which we may learn the degree of per- 
fection to which architecture had then arrived. We find in that de- 
scription the account of a complete and exquisitely finished piece 
of architecture, ‘‘the new construction of a wonderful church,” as 
Alcuin expresses it, consisting of a tall building supported by solid 
columns, with arches, vaulted roofs, splendid doors and windows, 
porticos, galleries, and thirty altars variously ornamented. This tem- 
plum, says the poem of Alcuin,’ was built under the orders of the 
Master Albert by his two disciples, Eanbald and Alcuin, working 
harmoniously and devotedly. 

The predatory aggressions of the Danish pirates, and their more 
permanent invasion in the latter part of the oth century, though 
marked by all the atrocities of a barbarous enemy, and with the de- 
struction of innumerable churches and monasteries and the burning 
of many towns and villages, must of course have suspended fora 
time all progress in architecture. But it could have been only a 
temporary suspension. Their occupancy lasted but twelve years, 
and the knowledge of the Roman method which had been acquired 
by the Saxons could not have been lost in that brief period, nor 
were all the monuments of their skill destroyed. Enough remained 
for models, and many of the old Masons must have been still hving 
when civilization was renewed in England by the restoration of 
Alfred to the throne. 

Asser, the contemporary and the biographer of Alfred or who- 
ever assumed his name,*® admits that during the Danish domination 


1** Pontificibus et Sanctis Ecclesie Eboracensis.” It was published in 1691 by Dr. 
Thomas Gale in his ‘‘ Historia Britanice,” Saxonie et Anglo-Danice Scriptores quin- 
decim, usually cited as ‘‘ Gale’s XV Scriptores.” 

2** Hoc duo discipali templum doctore jubente, 
fEdificarunt Eanbaldus et Alcuinus, ambo 
Concordes operi devota mente studentes.” 

Alcuin De Pontifet Sanct. Eccl. Ebor. 

§ Doubt has been entertained by Mr. Wright, and plausible reasons assigned for the 

doubt, of the authenticity of Asser’s ‘‘ Life of Alfred,” which work he is disposed to be- 
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the arts and sciences had begun to be neglected, but the wise and 
vigorous measures pursued by Alfred on his accession soon restored 
them to more than their former condition of prosperity. 

Matthew of Westminster, a Benedictine monk who lived in the 
14th century and whose narrative of events is valuable because it is 
that of a careful observer, tells us that with a genius of his own, not 
hitherto displayed by others, Alfred occupied himself in building 
edifices which were venerable and noble beyond anything that had 
been attempted by his predecessors, and that many Frenchmen and 
natives of other countries came to England, being attracted by his 
amiable and affable character and by the protection and gifts which 
he bestowed on all strangers of worth, whether noble or low-born. 
Among these foreigners we must naturally suppose that there were 
many architects and builders from France and Italy, who came to 
find employment in the various works on which the king was en- 
gaged.’ Matthew also tells us that Alfred bestowed one-sixth of 
his revenues on the numerous artisans whom he employed and who 
were skillful in every kind of work on land.? 

Florence of Worcester, a monk who wrote in the 12th century, 
says that among the other accomplishments of Alfred he was skilled 
in architecture and excelled his predecessors in building and adorn- 
ing his palaces, in constructing large ships for the security of his 
coasts, and in erecting castles in convenient parts of the country.° 

Indeed all the chroniclers of his own and following ages concur 
in attributing to the great Alfred, the best and wisest monarch who 
ever sat on the English throne, the resuscitation of Saxon architect- 
ure and the introduction anew into the kingdom of foreign archi- 
tects from Italy and France, so that the connection between the 
Roman and the Saxon was continued without material interruption. 

In the last year of the 9th century, Alfred was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Edward, a prince who has been described as inferior to 
his father in learning and the love of literature, but who by his 
martial prowess greatly extended the boundaries of his dominions. 








— na te 








lieve was written as late as the latter part of the 12th century (‘‘ Essays on Archeology,” 1., 
183). But even if this were correct, it would not affect the truth of the statement in the 
text. 

1<¢ Matthew of Westminster,” c. xvi., ad annum 871. 

* Ibid., ad annum 888. 

8 Flor. Wegorn, ad annum 871, 887. He calls him ‘‘ in arte architectonica sumo- 
nus” (pre-eminent in the art of architecture). 
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Though not so great a patron of architecture as his predecessor, the 
science was not deteriorated during his reign. He founded or re- 
paired some churches and monasteries, and built several cities and 
towns, which he encompassed with massive walls as a protection 
against the sudden incursions of the Danes. 

In 924 Edward was succeeded by his illegitimate son, Athelstan. 
Although the records of the old chroniclers of England speak only 
of a few monasteries that were founded by Athelstan, the legendary 
history of the Craft assigns to him an important character as having 
granted a charter for the calling of an Assembly of Masons at the 
city of York. And to this Assembly the legendist as well as all 
modern writers up to a very recent period have sought to trace the 
origin of Freemasonry in England. 

This subject has already been very fully discussed in the chapter 
on the York Legend, in the first part of the present work, and it will 
be unnecessary to renew the discussion here. I will only add that 
since writing that chapter I have diligently examined all the char- 
ters granted by King Athelstan, copies of the originals of which are 
contained in the Codex Dziplomatzcus, published by the English 
Historical Society, and have failed to find in them any one in which 
there is the slightest allusion to the calling of an Assembly of Ma- 
sons at York. If such a charter ever existed (of which I have no 
idea), it has been irretrievably lost. The non-appearance of the 
charter certainly does not prove that it never was granted, but its 
absence deprives the advocates of the York theory of what would 
be the best and most unanswerable evidence of the truth of the 
Legend. 

In fact Edgar, his nephew, who ascended the throne in 9509, 
after the brief reigns of his father, Edmund, his uncle, Edred, and 
his brother, Edwy, was a greater encourager of architecture, or, as 
the old historians of Masonry would have called him, ‘a better pa- 
tron of the Craft,” than Athelstan. During his reign the land was 
so scldom embroiled in strife that the early chroniclers have styled 
him ‘Edgar the Pacific.” Thus was he enabled to devote himself 
to the improvement of his kingdom and the condition of his sub- 
jects. He founded more than forty monasteries, and among them 
the magnificent abbey of Ramsay, in Huntingdonshire. From a 
description of this abbey, given in its history, which has been pre- 
served by Gale, we are led to believe that in the reign of Edgar the 
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old style of building churches in the square form of a basilica or 
Roman Hall of Justice was beginning to be abandoned for the 
cruciform shape, as more symbolically suited to a Christian temple. 
He built also the old abbey church of Westminster, which Sir 
Christopher Wren says, in the Parentalia, ‘‘ was probably a good, 
strong building after the manner of the age, not much altered from 
the Roman way.” 

This way, Wren says, was with piers or round pillars (stronger 
than Tuscan or Doric), round-headed arches and windows. And 
he refers, as instances of this method borrowed from the Roman, 
to various buildings erected before the Conquest. 

Whatever may be said of the private and personal character of 
Edgar, and he can not be acquitted of the charge of licentiousness, 
as a monarch he certainly sought to improve the condition of his 
kingdom, to secure the comfort of his subjects, and to encourage 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences, among which architecture 
was not the least prominent. 

It is hardly necessary to pursue the details of the condition of 
the art of building in the few remaining years of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty. Such a plan would be appropriate to a professional his- 
tory of English architecture. But enough has been said to maintain 
the hypothesis of the origin and rise of Masonry, which is the 
special object of the present work. 

It has already been shown that the system of associated work- 
men in the craft of building arose in the Roman Colleges of Artif- 
icers, of Builders, or of Masons, call them by either name; that 
this system, with the skill that accompanied it, was introduced from 
Rome into Britain at the time of the real conquest of that island by 
Claudius, by the artisans who followed the legions and became col- 
onists of the province; that on the accession of the Saxons to the 
government of the country, though the Britains were driven to the 
remoter parts of the island in the West, monuments of the Roman 
workmen remained to perpetuate the method; that the Saxons 
themselves were not a wholly barbarous people, and that by their 
rapid conversion to Christianity the communication with Rome 
was renewed through the missionaries who came to them from that 
city; that when the monks began the construction of religious 
houses they sent to Italy or to Gaul for workmen who were edu- 
cated in the Roman method; and that thus, by -the architectural 
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works which were accomplished under ecclesiastical auspices, the 
continuous chain which connected the Masons of the Roman Col- 
leges with the Saxon builders remained unbroken. 

From the death of Edgar to the final extinction of the Saxon 
dynasty and the establishment of the Norman race upon the throne 
of England, though history records few great architectural achieve- 
ments, nothing was absolutely lost of the skill and the methods of 
Masonry which had been acquired in the lapse of centuries and from 
continual communications with foreign artists. Even the interpo- 
lation of the reigns of three Danish kings, of which two were very 
brief, produced no disastrous effects. So when Harold, the last 
Saxon monarch, was slain at the battle of Hastings, in the year 
1066, and the crown passed into the possession of the Norman Will- 
lam, Many specimens of Saxon architecture were still remaining. 

There is one episode in the history of the Anglo-Saxons which 
is of too much importance to be passed over without an extended 
notice. I allude to the establishment of Guilds. These were con- 
fraternities which, as will hereafter be shown, gave ‘“ form and feat- 
‘ure” to the organization of the modern Masonic Lodges. 

But this is a subject of so much interest in the present inquiry 
that it can not be dismissed at the close of the investigation of a dif- 
ferent though cognate topic. Its consideration must therefore be 
deferred to the succceding chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ANGLO-SAXON GUILDS 


GUILD signified among the Saxons a fraternity 
or sodality united together for the accomplish- 
ment by the co-operative exertions of the mem- 
bers of some predetermined purpose. 

The word is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
verb ez/dan, ‘‘to pay,” and refers to the fact 
that every member of the Guild was required 

to contribute something to its support. Hence Cowel defines 

Guilds to be ‘fraternities originally contributing sums towards a 

common stock.” ) 

Assuming that the characteristic of a Guild organization 1s that 
it is a society of men united together for mutual assistance in the 
accomplishment of an object, or for the cultivation of friendship, or 
for the observance of religious duties, we may say that the Guild 
has under some of these aspects existed in all civilized countries 
from the earliest ages. 

The priesthood of Egypt was a fraternity containing in its 
organization much that resembles the more modern Guild, the 
priests possessing peculiar privileges and constituting a body isolated 
from the rest of the nation, by the right of making their own laws 
and electing their own members, who were received into what may 
be appropriately called the sacerdotal Guild, by certain ceremonies 
of initiation. The trades and handicrafts were divided into their 
various professions. Thus the artificers and the boatmen of the Nile 
were each a separate class,' and as the practice of a trade was made 
hereditary and was restricted to certain families, we may well sup- 
pose that each of these classes constituted a Guild. And it may be 
remarked, in passing, that while the handicraftsmen and traders were 
generally held by the higher orders among the Egyptians in low re- 





1 Kenreck, ‘‘ Ancient Egypt,” vol. ii., p. 36. 
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pute, the art of building seems to have occupied a higher place in the 
national estimation, for while we find no record on the funeral mon- 
uments of any of the other working-classes, the names of architects 
alone appear in the inscriptions with those of priests, warriors, 
judges, and chiefs of provinces, the only ranks to which the honor 
of a funcral record was permitted.’ 

The £vanos among the Greeks was in every minute respect the 
analogue of the Guild. Donnegal defines it to be ‘‘a society under 
certain rules and regulations, having a fund, contributed by the 
members, formed for various purposes, such as succoring indigent 
members.” * 

Clubs or societies of this kind established for charitable or con- 
vivial purposes, and sometimes for both, were very common at 
Athens, and were also found in other cities of Greece. These Gre- 
cian Guilds were founded on the principle of mutual relief. If a 
member was reduced to poverty, or was in temporary distress for 
money, he applied to the £7azos, or Guild, and the relief required 
was contributed by the members. Sometimes it was considered as 
a loan, to be repaid when the borrower was in better circumstances. 
The Zranxos met at stated periods, generally once a month, had 
its peculiar regulations, was presided over by an officcr styled the 
Ftranarches, and the Eranzstat, or members, paid each a monthly 
contribution. There does not really appear to have becn any ma- 
terial difference between the organization of these sodalities and the 
Saxon and medizval social Guilds. 

It is scarcely necessary, after the description that has already 
been given of the Roman Colleges of Artificers, to say that they 
were analogous to the Craft Guilds. Indeed, it is a part of the 
hypothesis maintained in the present work, that the latter derived, 
directly or indirectly, the suggestion of their peculiar form as asso- 
ciated craftsmen from the former. ; 

The Agape or Love Feasts of the early Christians, though at 
first established for the commemoration of a religious rite, subse- 
quently became guild-like in their character, as they were sustained 
by the contributions of the members, and funds were distributed for 
the relief of widows, orphans, and the poorer brethren. Indeed, 
they are supposed by ecclesiastical writers to have imitated the Gre- 


1 Kenreck, “ Ancient Egypt,” vol. ii., p. 37. 2 ¢¢ Lexicon,” in voce. 
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cian Lranos. The Government looked upon them as secret socie- 
ties, and they were consequently denounced by imperial edicts. 

Brentano, who has written a learned introduction to Toulmin 
Smith’s Auglesh Guilds, published by the Early English Text So- 
ciety, is disposed to trace the origin of Guilds to the feasts of the old 
German tribes from Scandinavia, which were also called Guilds. 
Among the German tribes, all events that especially related to the 
family, such as births, marriages, and deaths, were celebrated by 
sacrificial feasts in a family reunion. Similar feasts took place on 
certain public occasions and anniversaries, which often afforded an 
opportunity for the conclusion of alliances for piracy and plunder 
by one tribe or another. 

J am not inclined to trace the origin of the Saxon and English 
Guilds to so degenerate a source, and I subscribe to the opinions ex- 
pressed by Wilda,’ one of the ablest of the German writers on this 
subject, who cannot find anything of the true nature of the Guild 
in these Scandinavian feasts of the family. Hartwig,? who has also 
investigated this point, agrees with Wilda. 

Yet it is very evident that the sentiment of the Guild—that 
is, the desire to establish fraternal relations for mutual aid and pro- 
tection—was not peculiar to the Saxons. It may rather be contem- 
plated as a human sentiment, arising from the innate knowledge of 
his own condition, which makes man aware of his infirmity and 
weakness in isolation, and causes him to seek for strength in associa- 
tion with his fellow-man. 

The similitude, therefore, if not the exact form of the Guild, has 
appeared in almost all civilized nations, even at the remotest periods 
of their own history. Wherever men accustom themselves to meet 
on stated occasions, to celebrate some appointed anniversary or fes- 
tival and to partake of acommon meal, that by this regular com- 
munion a spirit of fraternity may be established, and every member 
may feel that upon the association with which he is thus united he 
may depend for relief of his necessities or protection of his interests, 
such an association, sodality, or confraternity, call it by whatever 
name you may, will be in substantial nature a Guild. 

Wilda thinks that the peculiar character of the Guilds was de- 


1““T)as Gildwesen in Mittelalter.” 
4«* Untersuchungen tiber die ersten Anfange des Gildvecrens.” 
36 
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rived from the Christian principle of love, and that they actually 
originated in the monastic unions, where every member shared the 
benefits of the whole community in good works and prayers, into 
the advantages of which union laymen were afterward admitted. 

But the untenableness of this theory is evident from the fact 
that the same characteristic of mutual aid existed in the pagan na- 
tions long before the advent of Christianity, and was presented in 
those sodalities which represent the form of the modern Guild. 

Besides the admission of Wilda and Hartwig that the early 
Saxon Guilds were so tinctured with the superstitious customs of 
the pagan sacrificial feasts, and that the Church had to labor strenu- 
ously and for a long time for their suppression, would prove that we 
must look beyond the monasteries for the true origin of the Guild. 

1 am inclined, therefore, to attribute them to that spirit of asso- 
ciated labor and union of refreshment which had existed in the Ro- 
man Colleges of Artificers, where, as has been already shown, there 
existed that organized union of interests which continued to be dis- 
played in the Guilds. 

I will not aver that the Guilds were the legitimate and uninter- 
rupted successors of the Roman Colleges, but I will say that the sug- 
gestion of the advantages to be derived from an association in work, 
regulated by ordinances that had been agreed on, governed by off- 
cers who might judiciously direct the cxercise of skill and the em- 
ployment of labor, the result of all of which was a combination of 
interests and the growth of a fraternal feeling, was suggested by 
these Roman institutions, and more especially adopted by the Craft 
Guilds, which, at a later period in the Middle Ages, directed all the 
architectural labors in every country of Europe. 

Of these Craft Guilds many authors have traced the origin to 
the Roman Colleges. Brentano does not absolutely deny this hy- 
pothesis, but he thinks it needs to be proved historically by its de- 
fenders. He thinks it more probable that they descended from 
‘the companies into which, in episcopal and royal towns, the bond 
handicraftsmen of the same trade were ranged under the superin- 
tendence of an official, or that they took their origin from a common 
subjection to police control or from common obligations to pay cer- 
tain imposts.”? 


‘English Guilds,” in Early English Text Society Publications, p. 114. 
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It was in Germany that these episcopal communities existed. 
Arnold, in his Constztutional History of the German Free Cities} 
describes one at Worms in the 11th century. To the Manor of the 
Bishop were attached, among other dependants, a class of villeins 
or bondsmen called dagewardz. These were divided into colonz, or 
workmen on the country manor, and oferarzz, or handicraftsmen, 
who were ranged, according to their trades, into different unions or 
societies. And it is from these that the continental Guilds of the 
Middle Ages have been erroneously supposed to have been derived. 
Still, when their bondage ceased, these societies may have developed 
themselves into Free Guilds; but the Free Guilds existed before, 
and the bond unions enforced by episcopal authority must have been 
organized simply for the convenicnce of the employer. There 
could not have been in them any of the peculiar characteristics of 
the free and independent Guild. 

But even if this speculative notion of Brentano, that the Guilds 
were derived from the enforced association of the episcopal and 
royal bond handicraftsmen, were admitted to be correct, it would be 
only lengthening the chain which connects them with the Roman 
Colleges by the insertion of another link, for we should have to 
look to these Roman sodalities for the idea of union and concerted 
action, which in either of those instances must have influenced the 
combination of handicraftsmen. 

However, Brentano immediately repudiates the views which he 
had just advanced, and admits that they deserve no further consider- 
ation, because Wilda has shown that the Craft Guilds did not spring 
from subjection, but arose from the freedom of the handicraft class. 

Now, it is precisely in this point that the Craft Guilds most re- 
semble the Roman Colleges. Founded originally in the earlicst 
days of Rome for the express purpose of giving to the working- 
classes aseparate and independent place in the public polity, they 
preserved this independence to the latest times and cultivated the 
spirit of freedom which sprang naturally from it. Their spirit of 
freedom and independence indeed often bordered upon excess. 
Thus they were watched and feared in the latter days of the repub- 
lic and during the empire, because their love of freedom sometimes 
led them to inaugurate conspiracies against the Government, which 


1<¢ Verfasserungs geschichte der Deutschen Freistidte.” 
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they supposed had the design of subverting or diminishing their 
privileges. To protect these privileges and to preserve this freedom 
they instituted the office of Patrons, men of distinction and influ- 
ence, not of their trade, but selected from the order of patricians, 
who were to be the conservators of their franchises. 

There is abundant historical evidence that the system of Guilds 
was well known to the Anglo-Saxons. Mr. Toulmin Smith, to 
whom we are indebted for the collection of Guild charters of a later 
date, says that ‘‘ English Guilds, as a system of widespread practical 
institutions, are older than any kings of England. They are told 
of in the books that contain the oldest relics of English laws. The 
old laws of King Alfred, of King Ina, of King Athelstan, of King 
Henry I., reproduce still older laws in which the universal existence 
of Guilds is treated as a well-known fact, and in which it is taken to 
be a matter of course that everyone belonged to some Guild. As 
population increased Guilds multiplied ; and thus, while the begin- 
nings of the older Guilds are lost in the dimness of time and remain 
quite unknown, the beginnings of the later ones took place in 
methods and with accompanying forms that have been recorded.” 

But it is not upon those laws alone that we have to depend for 
proof of the antiquity of the Saxon Guilds. The records of a few of 
the old Guilds still remain and show that the ideaof association for 
mutual assistance, which is the very spirit of the Guild organization, 
was prevalent at least twelve centuries ago among our Saxon an- 
cestors. 

Among the laws of Ina, who reigned from 688 to 725, are two 
which relate to the liability of the brethren of a Guild in the case of 
slaying a thief.2 King Alfred also refers to the duties of the Guild 
when he decrees that in the case of acrime the Brothers ot the Guild 
(gegyldan) shall pay a portion of the fine.® 

The /udzcza Crvitates Lundonie, or Statutes of the City of 
London, contain several ordinances for the regulation of the various 
Guilds, and prescribing the duties of the members. The “ Cnyhten 
Gyld,” or Young Men’s Guild, is mentioned by Stow as existing in 
the time of King Edgar, who granted the liberty of a Guild for- 
ever to “‘thirteene knights or soldiers well beloved of the king 


1“ Traditions of the Old Crown House,” p. 28. 
2 Thorpe’s ‘‘ Anglo Laws,” Ina 16, 21. 8<< Leges Elf,” 27. 
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and the realme (for service by them done), which requested to have 
a certaine portion of land on the east part of the citie, left desolate 
and forsaken by the inhabitants by reason of too much servitude.” ? 

Thirteen was a favorite number in the religious Guilds, Ducange 
explains the reason in a quotation which he makes from an £Zzs¢le 
to the Church of Utrecht, wherein it is said that “a fraternity, com- 
monly called a Guild, was formed, consisting of twelve men to rep- 
resent the twelve apostles, and one woman to represent the Virgin 
Mary.” ® 

The text of the “ writing,” or charter, by which Orky instituted 
a Guild at Abbotsbury has been preserved. Orky was the “ huscarl,” 
or one of the household troops,® of Edward the Confessor, and there 
is a charter of that monarch extant in which he gives permission 
to Tole, the widow of Orky, or Urk, to bequeath her lands to the 
monastery at the same place in which the Guild was established. 

The original charter of Orky’s Guild, as written in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, with a generally correct translation into English, 
has been inserted by Thorpe in his Dzplomatartcum.* As it is one 
of the earliest of the Saxon charters that is extant, and as it will be 
interesting in enabling the reader to collate its provisions with those 
of the later Guilds on the pattern of which the Masonic Guilds, or Fra- 
ternities, were formulated, it is here presented entire. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that it was not a Craft, but a religious Guild, and 
hence we find no allusion to the privileges and obligations of the 
former, which always composed a part of their ordinances. 


ORKY’S GUILD AT ABBOTSBURY. 


“Here is made known in this writing that Orky has given the 
Guildhall and the place at Abbotsbury to the praise of God and St. 
Peter, and for the guildship to possess now and henceforth of him 
and his consort for long remembrance. Who so shall avert this, let 
him account with God at the great day of judgment. 


1 «« Survaye of London,” p. 85. 2 Ducange, ‘‘ Glossarium” in voce, Gilda. 

8 The “ huscarlas,” says Kemble, were among the Saxons, and, until after the Norman 
Conquest, the household troops or immediate body-guard of the King. ‘The Saxons in 
England,” vol. ii., p. 118. . 

4 “*Diplomatarium Ang.,” pp. 605-608. I have ventured to make a few alterations in 
Thorpe’s translation, to conform more strictly to the Anglo-Saxon original. 
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‘“‘ Now these are the covenants which Orky and the guild brothers 
at Abbotsbury have chosen to the praise of God and the honor of 
St. Peter and their souls’ need. 

‘This is first: Three nights before St. Peter’s Mass, from every 
guild brother one penny, or one penny worth of wax, whichever be 
most needed in the monastery, and on the mass’ eve one broad loaf, 
well raised and well sifted, for our common alms; and five weeks 
before Peter’s Mass day let each guild brother contribute one guild- 
sester full of clean wheat, and let that be rendered within two days, 
on pain of forfeiting the entrance fee (ingang), which is three sesters 
of wheat. And let the wood be rendered within three days after 
the corn contribution, from every full guild brother (riht gegyldan) } 
one burthen (byrthene) of wood, and two from those who are not 
full brothers, or let him pay onc guild sester of corn. And he who 
undertakes a charge, and does it not satisfactorily, let him be liable 
in his entrance fee, and let there be no remission. And let the guild 
brother who abuses another within the guild, with serious intent, 
make atonement to all the society to the amount of his entrance, 
and afterward to the man whom he abused, as he may settle it, and 
if he will not submit to compensation, let him forfeit the fellowship 
and every other privilege of the Guild. And let him who introduces 
more men than he ought, without leave of the steward and the pur- 
veyors (feomera), pay his entrance. And if death befall any one in our 
society, let each guild brother contribute one penny at the corpse for 
the soul, or pay according to three guild brothers (gylde be pry gegil- 
dum).? And if any one of us be sick within sixty miles, then we 
shall find fifteen men who shall fetch him ; and if he be dead thirty ; 
and they shall bring him to the place which he desired in his life. 
And if he die in the vicinity, let the steward have warning to what 


1 There is some difficulty here. The words ‘‘riht gegyldan ” in the original mean 
literally ‘‘lawful members of the Guild ;” and the word ‘‘ ungyldan ” signifies ‘* those who 
are not members,” for the particle un has the privative power in Anglo-Saxon as in Eng- 
lish. Thorpe translates as ‘‘ regular and non-regular guild brothers.” I have adopted 
with hesitation Kemble’s translation (‘‘ Saxons in England,’’i., 511). But what are ‘‘ non- 
regular” or ‘not full brethren?” As ‘‘gegyldan” also means ‘‘ to pay a contribution,” 
we might suppose that the ‘“‘riht gegyldan ” were those who had paid their dues to the 
guild, and the “ ungegyldan” were those who were in arrears. This would bea reasonable 
explanation of the passage ; but there are grammatical difficulties in the way. 

* Literally translated, but unintelligible. Kemble does not attempt a translation, 
but gives the passage the benefit of a blank. 
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place the corpse is to go, and let the steward then warn the guild 
brothers, as many as ever he can ride to or send to, that they come 
thereto and worthily attend the corpse and convey it to the monas- 
tery and earnestly pray for the soul. That will rightly be called a 
guildlaw which we thus do and it will beseem it well both before God 
and before the world; for we know not which of us shall soonest 
depart hence. Now we believe through God’s support that this 
aforesaid agreement will benefit us all, if we rightly hold it. 

‘Let us fervently pray to God Almighty that he have mercy 
on us; and also to his holy Apostle St. Peter, that he intercede for 
us and make our way clear to everlasting rest; because for love of 
him we have gathered this guild (gcegadcrodon). Ile has the power 
in heaven that he may let into heaven whom he will, and refuse 
whom he will not; as Christ himself said to him in his Gospel : 
‘Peter, I deliver to thee the key of heaven’s kingdom; and whatso- 
ever thou wilt have bound on carth, that shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever thou wilt have unbound on carth, that shall be un- 
bound in heaven.’ Let us have trust and hope in him that he will 
ever have care of us here in the world, and after our departure 
hence, be a help to our souls; May he bring us to everlasting rest.” 

These covenants, which in later Guild charters are called ordi- 
nances, and by the Mason Guilds constitutions, very clearly define the 
objects of the association. These were not connected with the pur- 
suit of any handicraft, but were altogether of a religious and charita- 
ble nature. Infirm brethren were to be supported, the dead were to 
be buried, prayers were to be said for the repose of their souls, and 
religious services were to be performed. There was an annual meet- 
ing on the feast of St. Peter, and regulations were made for the col- 
lection of alms on that day for the benefit of the poor. Especial 
attention was paid to the preservation of fraternal relations of mut- 
ual kindness between the members. 

In all this we see the gcrm of those similar regulations which 
are met with in the ‘“ Constitutions of the Freemasons,” compiled in 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, and which were, mutates mutandzs, 
finally developed in the regulations of the Speculative Masons in the 
18th century. 

The essence of the regulations of this as well as of two other 
Guilds established about the same time, one at Exeter and the third 
at Cambridge, was the binding together in close fraternal union of 
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man to man, which was sometimes fortified by oaths for the faithful 
performance of mutual help. 

The charter of the ‘“ Thanes’ Guild at Cambridge ” has been pub- 
lished by both Thorpe and Kemble from a Cottonian manuscript. 
As it contains some points not embraced in the charter of the Orky 
Guild, it is here presented, as a further means of collation with the 
charters of the later Craft Guilds. The original is of course in Anglo- 
Saxon, and I have adopted the translation of Thorpe, with the ex- 
ception of a few emendations. 


THE THANES GUILD AT CAMBRIDGE. 


‘“ Here in this writing is the declaration of the agreement which 
this society has resolved in the Thanes’ Guild at Cambridge. That 
then is first that each should take an oath to the others on the hali- 
dom of true fidelity before God and the world. And all the society 
should support him who had most right. If any guild brother die let 
all the guildship bring him to where he desired; and let him who 
should come thereto pay a sester (about eight quarts) of honey ; and 
Ict the guildship inherit of the deccased half a farm. And let each 
contribute two pence to the alms and thereof bring what is fitting 
to St. 4etheldryth. And if any guild brother be in need of his fel- 
lows’ aid and it be made known to the fellow nearest to the guild 
brother and, unless the guild brother himself be nigh, the fellow neg- 
lect it, let him pay one pound. If the lord neglect it, let him pay 
one pound unless he be on the lord’s need or confined to his bed. 
And if any one slay a guild brother let there be nothing for compen- 
sation but eight pounds. But if the slayer scorns the compensation 
let all the guildship avenge the guild brother and all bear the feud. 
But if a guild brother do it let all bear alike. And if any guild 
brother slay any man and he be an avenger by compulsion and com- 
pensate for his violence and the slain be a nobleman let each guild 
brother contribute half a mark for his aid; if the slain be a churl 
(ceorl) two oras (100 pence) if he be Welch one ora. [But if the 
guild brother slay any one through wantonness and with guile, let 
himself bear what he has wrought. And if a guild brother slay his 
guild brother through his own folly let him suffer on the part of the 
kindred for that which he has violated, and buy back his guildship 
with eight pounds, or forever forfeit our socicty and friendship. 
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And if a guild brother eat or drink with him who slew his guild 
brother unless it be before the king or the bishop of the diocese or 
the aldermen, let him pay one pound unless with his two bench 
comrades (gesetlung) he can deny that he knew him. If any guild 
brother abuse another let him pay a sester of honey unless he can 
clear himself with his two bench comrades. If a servant (cniht) 
draw a weapon let the lord pay one pound and let the lord get what 
he can and let all the guildship aid him in getting his money. And 
if a servant wound another let the lord avenge it and all the guildship 
together, so that seek he whatever he may (sece whet he sece) he 
have not life (feorh). And if a servant sit within the storeroom let 
him pay a sester of honey ; and if any one have a footstool let him 
do the same. And if any guild brother die out of the land or be 
taken sick let his guild brethren fetch him and convey him, dead or 
alive, to where he may desire, under the same penalty that has been 
said, if he die at home and the guild brother attend not the corpse. 
And let the guild brother who does not attend his morning discourse 
(morjen space) pay his sester of honey.” 

In this agreement of an early Guild, we will again notice that, 
though the regulations are few, they all partake of that spirit of 
mutual kindness which has characterized the Guild organizations of 
all ages, and of which the Masonic Lodge is but a fuller develop- 
ment. 

The principal points worthy of notice are as follows: 


1. There was an oath of fidelity. 

2. The sick were to be nursed and the dead buried. 

3. A brother was bound to give aid to another brother if he were 
called upon. 

4. lf a member got into trouble or difficulty the Guild was to 
come to his assistance. 

5. The injuries or wrongs of a member were to be espoused by 
the Guild. 

6. To associate knowingly with one who had done injury toa 
member was a penal offense. 

7. The severest punishment that could be inflicted on a member 
was expulsion from the body. 


These seven points embrace the true spirit of the Masonic in- 
stitution, and may be advantageously collated with the medieval 
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Constitutions, and with the regulations and obligations of the mod- 
ern Lodges. 

That this collation of the older and the newer Constitutions may 
be more conveniently made, it will be necessary to anticipate the 
chronological sequence, and to present the reader the ordinances of 
two Craft Guilds, both of the 14th century. 

The first of these Constitutions, though the date affixed to it 
makes it apparently sixty years later than the second, was really 
much older. Toulmin Smith says that ‘‘the internal evidence 
shows that the substance of the ordinances is older than the date 
given.” As, in the beginning, they are said to be ordinances ‘“‘ made 
and of ancient time assigned and ordained by the founders of the 
Guild,” he conjectures that they were first written in Latin, and that 
what we have ‘‘are the early translation of a lost original with some 
later additions and alterations.” 

The document now presented to the reader, and which has been 
taken from Toulmin Smith’s collection of English Guilds, which 
was published by the Early English Text Society, is the Guild of 
the Smiths of Chesterfield. The Guild united with that of the Holy 
Cross of Merchants in 1387. But, as has already been said, the date 
of its institution must have been much earlier. 


GUILD OF THE SMITHS OF CHESTERFIELD. 


(The paragraphs are numbered for the convenience of future reference. There is no 
numbering in the original.) 

1. ‘‘This is the agreement of the Masters and brethren of the 
Guild of Smiths of Chesterfield, worshipping before the greater 
cross in the nave of the church of All Saints there. The head men 
are an Elder Father, Dean, Steward and four Burgesses by whose 
oversight the guild is managed. Lights are to be found and be 
burnt before the cross on days named. 

2. “If any brother is sick and needs help, he shall have a half- 
penny daily from the common fund of the guild until he has got 
well. If any of them fall into want they shall go, singly, on given 
days, to the houses of the brethren where each shall be courteously 
received, and there shall be given to him, as if he were the Master of 
the house, whatever he wants of meat, drink and clothing, and he 
shall have a halfpenny like those that are sick, and then he shall go 
home in the name of the Lord. 
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3. “On the death of a brother twelve lights shall be kept burning 
round the body, until buried, and offerings shall be made. Round 
the body of a stranger or of the son of a brother, dying in the house 
of a brother four lights shall be kept burning. 

4. “If it befall that any of the brethren, by some hapless chance, 
and not through his own folly, is cast into prison, all his brethren 
are bound to do what they can to get him freed and to defend 
him. ) 

5. ‘If any sick brother makes a will, having first bequeathed his 
soul to God, his body to burial and the altar gifts to the priests, he 
shall then not forget to bequeath something to the guild according 
to his means. 

6. ‘‘Whenever any one has borrowed any money from the 
guild, either to traffic with or for his own use, under promise to 
repay it on a given day, and he does not repay it, though three 
times warned, he shall be put under suspension, denunciation and ex- 
communication—all contradiction, cavil and appeal aside—until he 
shall have wholly paid it. If he has been sick, the claim of the 
guild must be first to be satisfied. And if he dies intestate, his 
goods shall be held bound to the guild, to pay what is owing to it, 
and shall not be touched or sequestrated until full payment has been 
made to the guild. 

7. “Should it happen, [which God forbid ] that any brother is con- 
tumacious; or sets himself against the brethren; or gainsays any of 
these ordinances ; or being summoned to a feast will not come; or 
does not obey the Elder Father when he ought nor show him due 
respect ; or does not abide by what has been ordained by the Elder 
Father and greater part of the guild; he shall pay a pound of wax 
and half a mark. Moreover he shall be put under suspension, de- 
nunciation and excommunication, without any contradiction, cavil 
or appeal. 

8. “ Any one proved to be in debt, or a wrong-doer, shall be 
deemed excommunicate, and shall presume to come to the meetings 
of the brethren, his company shall be shunned by all, so that no 
brother shall dare to talk with him, unless to chide him, until he has 
fully satisfied the Elder Father and the brethren, as well touching 
any penalty as touching the debt or wrong doing. 

9. ‘To keep and faithfully perform these constitutions, all the 
brethren have bound themselves by touch of relics.” 
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Although, as its name imports, this is the sodality of a body of 
handicraftsmen, yet there is no reference to any regulations for work. 
In this respect it more resembles a Social thana Craft Guild. This 
deficiency is, however, supplied in the ordinances of the Tailors’ 
Guild at Lincoln, which is next to be given. This circumstance is 
one of the internal evidences that the Smiths’ Guild was much older 
than its charter purports. 

The Tailors’ was a Craft Guild, and its provisions for the regula- 
tion of labor, though few, are striking and may be profitable com- 
pared with the more developed system subsequently adopted by the 
Masonic Craft Guilds. The date of the institution of the Tailors’ 
Guild is the year 1328. The paragraphs are here numbered for ref- 
erence, as in the case of the former Guild. 


THE TAILORS GUILD AT LINCOLN. 


1. “All the brethren and sisters shall go in procession in the feast 
of Corpus Christi. 

2. ‘“‘ None shall enter the Guild as whole brother until he has paid 
his entry, a quarter of barley, which must be paid between Michael- 
mas and Christmas. And if it is not then paid, he shall pay the 
price of the best malt as sold in Lincoln Market on Midsummer 
day. And each shall pay 12 pence to the ale. 

3. “If any one of the Guild falls into poverty (which God forbid) 
and has not the means of support he shall have every weck 7 
pence out of the goods of the Guild ; out of which he must discharge 
such payments as become due to the Guild. 

4. “If any one dies within the city, without leaving the means 
for burial, the Guild shall find the means according to the rank of 
him who is dead. 

5. ‘If any one wishes to make pilgrimage to the Holy Land each 
brother and sister shall give him a penny; and if to St. James or to 
Rome a halfpenny; and they shall go with him outside the gates of 
the city of Lincoln, and on his return they shall meet him and go 
with him to his mother church. 

6. “If a brother or sister dies outside the city on pilgrimage or 
elsewhere, and the brethren are assured of his death they shall do for 
his soul what would have been done if he had died in his own parish. 

7. ‘“When one of the Guild dies, he shall, according to his means, 
bequeath 5 shillings or 40 pence or what he will to the Guild. 
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8. ‘‘ Every brother and sister coming into the Guild, shall pay to 
the chaplain as the others do. 

g. ‘‘ There shall be four mornspeeches held in every year, to take 
order for the welfare of the Guild ; and whoever heeds not his sum- 
mons shall pay two pounds of wax. 

10. “If any Master of the Guild takes any one to live with him 
as an apprentice in order to learn the work of the tailors’ craft, the 
apprentice shall pay 2 shillings to the Guild or his Master for him, 
or else the Master shall lose his Guildship. 

11. ‘If any quarrel or strife arises between any brethren or sis- 
ters of the Guild, (which God forbid) the brethren and sisters shall 
with the advice of the Graceman and Wardens do their best to 
make peace between the parties, provided the case 1s such as can be 
thus settled without a breach of the law. And whoever will not 
obey the judgment of the brethren shall lose his Guildship, unless he 
thinks better of it within three days, and then he shall pay a stone 
of wax, unless he have grace. / 

12. ‘On feast days, the brethren and the sisters shall have three 
flagons and six tankards with prayers and the ale in the flagons 
shall be given to the poor who most need it. After the feast, a 
Mass shall be said and offerings made for the souls of those who 
are dead. 

13. ‘“‘ Four lights shall be put round the body of any dead brother 
or sister until burial and the usual services and offerings shall follow. 

14. “If any Master of the Craft keeps any lad or sewer of another 
Master for one day after he has well known that the lad wrongly 
left his Master, and that they had not parted in a friendly and rea- 
sonable manner he shall pay a stone of wax. 

15. “If any Master of the Craft employs any lad as a sewer, that 
sewer shall pay 5 pence or his Master for him. 

16. ‘Each brother and sister shall every year give 1 penny for 
charity when the Dean of the Guild demands it, and it shall be 
given in the place where the giver thinks it most needed together 
with a bottle of ale from the store of the Guild. 

17. ‘‘ Officers who are elected and will not serve are to pay fines.” 


It will be seen, on an inspection of these seventeen ordinances, 
that the Guild of Tailors of Lincoln combined the character of a 
Religious anda Craft Guild. The 15th and the 16th statutes regu- 
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late the conduct of the Masters in the prosecution of their trade, but 
all the others are appropriate to the regulation of religious services, 
to the practice of charity, and the inculcation of friendly and frater- 
nal relations among the members. 

In process of time the Craft Guilds, without losing altogether 
their religious features, which have been preserved to this day in 
the institution of Speculative Masonry, which is descended from 
them, began to enlarge the number of their ordinances for the regu- 
lation of work and workmen. As it will be necessary to give 
directly a specimen of the old Constitutions of the English Med- 
izval Masons, which were nothing more nor less than ordinances 
of Masonic Craft Guilds, it will be proper, at the expense of a little 
recapitulation, to glance at the progress of these Craft Guilds, 
Some of the facts will refer equally to the Craft Guilds of the Con- 
tinent, but only incidentally, as that topic will be treated hereafter 
as an independent topic. For the present our attention must be 
directed exclusively to the rise and growth of the English Guilds of 
Craftsmen. 

It has been already seen that in the 11th century, and even be- 
fore, the inhabitants of a town were divided by the officers who gov- 
erned the municipality, into freemen and bondsmen. To this last 
class belonged the handicraftsmen who were subjected to the payment 
of certain taxes and the performance of certain feudal services, 

But there was also a class of free handicraftsmen who were not, 
as respects the carrying on of their business, subjected to the same 
servile indignities as the bondsmen. As the law made the distinc- 
tion between the bond and free craftsmen, there was no necessity 
for the latter to enter into any association for the protection of their 
rights and privileges. They already formed a part of the governing 
and law-making power of the municipality, and were thus able to 
protect themselves. 

But by a course of revolutions, which it is unnecessary to detail, 
the free handicraftsmen lost their place in the general Guild of the 
citizens. The burghers then began to feel a desire to subject them 
to the same imposts as were paid by the bond craftsmen.’ These 
burghers, anxious for the prosperity of their towns, allowed foreign- 
ers, on the payment of a fee, to carry on their trade, which of course 
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greatly affected the interests of the free craftsmen, by introducing 
competition. 

Hence arose the necessity of association for that mutual protec- 
tion of interests, which could not have been effected if the crafts- 
men continued in an isolated state, and from this arose the formation 
of Craft Guilds, which took the suggestion of their form from the 
older Guilds which had preceded them, most of which were, how- 
ever, of a social or religious character. 

The Craft Guilds thus established to suppress the encroachments 
of the burghers on their rights consisted at first, both in England 
and on the Continent, in France and in Germany especially, of the 
most eminent of the Craftsmen who were free, freedom being an 
indispensable qualification for admission into the fraternity. 

But aftcr the bond craftsmen were, by the liberal and human- 
izing progress of the age, emancipated from their bondage, many of 
them, leaving the companies into which they had been distributed 
during their bondage by their masters, became members of the 
Guilds of free craftsmen. 

So now the handicrafts were divided into those who had always 
been free and those who had originally been bondsmen. And the 
only way in which the cz-devant bond craftsman could mingle on 
equal terms with the free craftsmen was by obtaining admission 
into and becoming, as it is called, “free of the Guild.” This was a 
high privilege and not easily conceded or obtained. 

The free craftsman always held aloof from the craftsman who 
was not free, the word /vee not being used as the opposite of dozds- 
man, but only to indicate one who was not a freeman of the Guild 
and who worked outside of its regulations. 

We find that this allusion to freemen of the Guild is constantly 
used in the old charters. Such expressions as I*ree Carpenters, Free 
Weavers, Free Tailors, are not, it is true, to be found on record, 
though it is not unlikely that they were in colloquial use. But in 
the charter of the Guild of Tailors of Exeter, granted by Edward 
IV., and the original of which is in the archives of the Corporation 
of Exeter, whence it was copied by Toulmin Smith,’ is the follow- 
ing heading of one of the sections of the Ordinances: ‘‘ The Othe 
of the Free Brotherys’’—1i.e., The Oath of the Free Brothers. 


‘English Guilds,” in Early English Text Society Publications, p. 318. 
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“Free Brothers” was a recognized expression in the early period 
of the organization of Craft Guilds, to indicate one who was a free- 
man of the Guild. The Masons appear to have preserved the use 
of the epithet with great pertinacity, and used the term “ Free- 
mason” to distinguish those who were free of the Guild from those 
“rough layers” or ‘‘cowans” who had not been admitted to the 
privileges of the fraternity and with whom they were forbidden to 
work. 

In every Masonic Constitution that has been preserved is the 
ordinance that “no Mason shall make any mould, square, or rules 
to any rough layer.” The Free Mason could not, by the laws of 
the Guild, engage in labor with one who was not free. 

It is thus that I trace the derivation of the word ‘ Freema- 
son,” used now exclusively to indicate the member of a Lodge of 
Speculative Masons, but originally to denote a Mason who was free 
of his Guild. 

I think this derivation much better than that which traces the 
origin of the term to the French Frere Mazon, or Brother Mason. 
Such a derivation would necessarily assign the birth of the English 
Masonic Guilds to a French parentage, a theory not only wholly 
unsupported by historical authority, but actually in contradiction to 
it. Indeed, the French themselves have repudiated the idea, for 
they call a Freemason not a ‘ Frere Macon,” or brother Mason, 
but a ‘ Franc Macon,” /ranc being the old French for /vree. 

At first the Craft Guilds were voluntary associations, and could 
enforce their regulations only by the common consent of the mem- 
bers, but as in time some of these, unwilling to submit to the re- 
strictions laid upon them, would withdraw and carry on their trade 
independently, it was found necessary to obtain the authority from 
the law of the land to punish such contumacy and to protect the in- 
terests of the Guilds. 

This was effected by a confirmation of the Guild ordinances by 
the lord, the citizens, or afterward by the King, and in this way 
arose the charters under which, after the time of Henry I, all the 
Craft Guilds acted and continued to act to the present day. 

This process did not, however, entirely cure the evil, and in the 
12th century artisans of different trades and mysteries in London, 
being unwilling to unite with the incorporated Guilds or being: un- 
able to obtain admission into them, erected themselves into fraterni- 
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ties without the necessary powers of incorporation. These were 
not recognized by the companies of freemen and were condemned by 
the king for their contumacious proceedings.! They were oppro- 
briously denominated “ Adulterine Guilds,” and they remind us of 
the Collegea zllectta, or unlawful Colleges, among the Romans, as 
well as of the “clandestine Lodges” among the modern Speculative 
Masons. 

The number of these Adultcrine Guilds in the year 1180 was, 
according to Madox in his zstory of the Exchequer, fourteen, but 
no Guild of Masons is enumerated in the list. 

Before proceeding toa comparison of the statutes, ordinanccs, 
or regulations of these early Guilds with the Masonic constitutions 
contained in the Old Records of the Order, it will be proper, at the 
expense of some recapitulation, to survey briefly the condition and 
character of these Saxon and Norman Craft Guilds. I have said on 
a former occasion, and here repeat the assertion, that an investiga- 
tion of the usages of these Mediaval Guilds and a comparison, of 
their regulations with the old Masonic Constitutions will furnish a 
fertile source of interest to the Masonic archzologist and will throw 
much light on the early history of Freemasonry. 

The custom of meeting on certain stated occasions was one of 
the most important of the Guild regulations. These meetings of 
the whole body of the Guild were sometimes monthly, but more 
generally quarterly. At these meetings all matters concerning the 
common interests of the Guild were discussed, and the mect- 
ings were held with certain ceremonies, so as to give solemnity to 
the occasion. The Guild chest, which was secured by several 
locks, was opened, and the charter, ordinances, and other valu- 
able articles contained in it were exposed to view, on which 
occasion all the members uncovered their heads in token of 
reverence. 

The Guild elected its own officers. This was a prerogative pe- 
culiar to the English Guilds. On the Continent the presiding off- 
cer was frequently appointed by the municipal or other exterior 
authorities. 

In the early Saxon Guilds, and for some time after the Con- 
quest, the presiding officer was called the ‘“‘ Alderman.” At a later 
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period we find him designated sometimes as the ‘‘Graceman,” some- 
times as the “ Early Father,” and sometimes by other titles. 

But eventually it became the uniform usage to call the chief 
officers of the Guild the ‘‘ Master and Wardens,” a usage which has 
continued ever since to prevail and which was adopted by the Spec- 
ulative Masons. 

The Craft Guilds not only directed themselves to the welfare of 
their temporal concerns, such as the regulation of their trade, which 
was called a ‘“ Mystery,” but also took charge of spiritual matters, 
and for that purpose employed a priest or chaplain, who conducted 
their religious services and offered up masses or prayers for the dead. 
In this connection each Guild appears to have had a patron saint, 
and they were often connected with a particular church, where, on 
appointed occasions, they performed special services, and received 
in return a participation in the advantages of all the prayers of the 
church. 

In these respects they resembled the Roman Colleges of Artif- 
icers, which, it will be remembered, were often connected with a 
particular temple, and the College was dedicated to the God wor- 
shipped therein. 

Almsgiving was also practiced by the Guild, and while there 
was a general distribution of food and money to the poor indiscrim- 
inately, special attention was paid to the wants of their own indi- 
gent members, their widows and orphans. 

To support the current expenses of the Guild an entrance-fee was 
demanded from every one on his admission, and all the members 
contributed monthly or quarterly a certain sum to the general fund. 

The Guild administered justice among its members, and in- 
flicted punishments for offenses committed against the statutes of 
the Guild. These punishments consisted of pecuniary fines, or of 
suspension, Or even expulsion, commonly called excommunication. 
They discouraged suits at law between the members, and endeavored 
to settle all disputes, if possible, by arbitration. 

Finally, there was an annual festival on the day of the patron 
saint of the Guild, when the members assembled for religious wor- 
ship, almsgiving, and feasting. It was deemed an offense for any- 
one to be absent from this general assembly without sufficient ex- 
cuse. 

There was also a ceremony of admission and an oath adminis- 
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tered to the candidate on his reception. As these will be of great 
importance in a comparison of the usages of the Saxon Guilds with 
the Masonic sodalities, I copy the following form of admission and 
oath from the charter of St. Catherine’s Guild at Stamford. The 
date of this charter is 1494, but Smith observes that there is inter- 
nal evidence showing that the Guild was established at a much ear- 
lier period. 


ADMISSION OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS IN THE GUILD OF ST. 
CATHERINE. 


‘Then it is ordained that when the said first even-song is done, 
the Alderman and his brethren shall assemble in their hall and 
drink ; and there.-have a courteous communication for the weal of 
the said Guild. And then shall be called forth all those that shall 
be admitted brethren or sisters of the Guild; and the Alderman 
shall examine them in this wise: ‘Sir or Syse be ye willing to be 
brethren among us in this Guild and will desire and ask it in the 
worship of Almighty God, our Biessed Saint Mary and of the Holy 
Virgin and Martyr Saint Catherine in whose name this Guild is 
founded and in the way of charity ?’ And by their own will they 
shall answer, ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay.’ Then the Alderman shall command 
the Clerk to give this oath to them in form and manner following: 

“<«This hear you, Alderman: I shall true man be to God AI- 
mighty, to our Lady Saint Mary, and to that Holy Virgin and 
Martyr Saint Catherine in whose honor and worship this Guild is 
founded ; and shall be obedient to the Alderman of this Guild and 
to his successors and come to him and his brethren when I have 
warning and not absent myself without cause reasonable. I shall be 
ready at scot and lot and all my duties truly pay and do; the ordi- 
nances, constitutions and rules what with the council of the same 
Guild, keep, obey and perform and to my power maintain to my 
life's end; so help me God and halidome and by this book.’ 
And then kiss the book and be lovingly received with all the 
brethren ; dnd then they drink about; and after that depart for 
that night.” 

Such is a brief sketch of the principal characteristics of the early 
Guilds. The main object of presenting it has been to enable the 
reader to compare these regulations with those of the Old Masonic 


